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FOREWORD 


Tue academic year 1955-1956 highlighted the need for higher edu- 
cation to re-examine, in the light of present and anticipated demands 
at home and abroad, its resources and opportunities for the future. 

Critical among the issues of import to higher education, as well as 
to the nation, are the problems (1) of providing appropriate educa- 
tion for the great numbers of high school graduates who will be enter- 
ing colleges and universities during the next 15 years, and (2) of 
maintaining an adequate flow of skilled personnel to meet present and 
future manpower demands. Evidence of the gravity of the situation 
is the recent appointment by President Eisenhower of two committees: 
one dealing with education beyond high school, which is charged with 
the tasks of studying the problems of post-high-school education and 
making “an active and systematic attack” on them; the other, with 
the development of scientists and engineers, which has been instructed 
to seek ways of ending the shortage of manpower in these two fields. 

Facing up to the need for re-evaluation of higher education in terms 
of steadily increasing enrollment, with its concomitant problems of 
understaffed institutions, inadequate facilities, appropriate curricular 
offerings, the Association for Higher Education selected as its theme 
for the 1956 two-and-one-half day conference “Resources for Higher 
Education.” 

Approximately a thousand leaders in the field of higher education, 
representing 409 publicly and privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities located in 47 states and the District of Columbia, 78 lay and 
professional organizations, and 17 government agencies, deliberated 
various aspects of four major problem areas: (1) The Student as a 
Source of Strength; (2) The Faculty as a Source of Strength; (3) The 
Institutional Program; and (4) The Community. Attention was 
focused on 35 discussion group topics revolving around these four 
areas. Unlike previous conferences where attendance in only three or 
four specific groups was markedly above that in other groups, there 
were 13 discussion groups in the 1956 conference which drew registra- 
tion far in excess of the rest. These groups studied such problems as: 
who should go to college; the gifted student; admissions procedures; 
identification, motivation, recruitment, and retention of college teach- 
ers; improvement of preparation; use of technical aids and assistants; 
identifying purposes appropriate to varying types of institutions; 
teacher training in various types of institutions; special problems of 
general education in smaller colleges; integrative approaches to 
humanities, social science, and natural science in general education; 
and state planning for higher education. In several of these, multiple 
groups were established to accommodate participants’ interest. 
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Current Issues in Higher Education, 1956, is a record of these 
deliberations. The volume contains the texts of general session ad- 
dresses, the statements of the analysts, and the summaries prepared by 
the recorders, setting forth the findings of the group meetings. This 
comprehensive volume should prove of assistance to college and univer- 
sity personnel throughout the nation who are vitally interested in the 
present and future welfare of American higher education, as well as 
to members of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond High 
School to whom these proceedings have been made available at their 
request. 
~ The editor takes especial pleasure in expressing the warm apprecia- 
tion of the Association for the important contribution made to this 
volume by the speakers, analysts, recorders, and by the consultants 
and members of the Planning Committee. Thanks are due also to the 
staff members of the Association for Higher Education, especially to 
Miss Anne C. Yates, for their devoted service in preparing for the 
conference and in making this publication possible. It should be 
pointed out, finally, that the views expressed or the conclusions 
reached are not necessarily those of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Association for Higher Education, or the institutions repre- 
sented by the conference leaders. 


G. Kerry SMITH 


June 1, 1956 
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GENERAL SESSION ADDRESSES 


The Outlook for 
Higher Education in America 


H. B WELLS 


President, Indiana University 


In every society schools and teachers shape the hearts and minds of 
the people and to an important extent determine the national temper, 
technological progress, and the public welfare. Because of the special 
circumstances of our history and the philosophy of the founders of 
our republic, our teachers and schools at all levels have had unusual 
opportunity for public influence. They have pursued their mission 
with vigor and devotion. They have played an important part in the 
establishment of our modern democracy and in the development of 
all of our institutions. 

Our colleges and universities have certain features which, singly or 
in combination, make them distinctly American and strikingly dif- 
ferent from educational institutions elsewhere in the world. 

American colleges and universities are not unique as to size, scholar- 
ly reputation, plant, or equipment. 

We have some large institutions, but some Indian, French, and 
other universities abroad are much larger. 

We have some old institutions, but not as old even as those of Cen- 
tral and South America. 

We certainly have colleges and universities which enjoy world-wide 
reputations as centers of learning, but, of course, universities of many 
other nations also are distinguished in scholarship. 

We are likewise and rightly proud of our physical plant and equip- 
ment. Many of the best institutions abroad, however, match our very 
best in physical facilities. 

We are unique in the democratic heritage and emphasis of our 
colleges and universities. 

This finds expression in a variety of ways: lay boards of trustees 
and a form of government assuring at once responsiveness to legitimate 
demands of society and the freedom of the scholar to explore unpop- 
ular or unconventional issues; special relationships with alumni and 
former students, encouraging life-long association and service for their 
alma mater; wide range of curricula which recognize the equality of 
all work performed in the professional spirit; and methods of teaching 
and campus life stimulating discussion in a free and informal environ- 
ment. 
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I wish to single out for special emphasis, however, three additional 
characteristics of our system: its social function, its extraordinary 
ability to grow and to expand, and its dualism of control—public and 
private. These three have special significance for the future: they 
are at once the most important characteristics to be preserved if our 
system is to remain distinctively American; at the same time they are 
a most important resource in our effort to keep it so. 

I shall speak first of the social function of our colleges and universi- 
ties. Whereas the European university system traditionally has served 
to promote class division and to maintain social rigidity, our institu- 
tions of higher learning have been an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the classless society. Colleges and universities in America are 
a means for talented youngsters of modest circumstances, as well as 
for the wellborn, to rise in any vocation and profession. Our institu- 
tions are open to all and become available to all through large self- 
help opportunities and scholarship grants. The traditional educa- 
tional goal of our society has been to give to all our youth the oppor- 
tunity to test their intellectual talents and strength in free academic 
competition. 

As a result of this philosophy, college and university education 
is more common in this country than in any other nation in the world. 

Second, our educational system of higher learning is distinguished 
by its extraordinary ability demonstrated throughout its existence, 
and particularly during the past 50 years, to grow and expand in 
curriculum, numbers of institutions, and enrollment in responses to 
the demands for education of our people. Enrollment data illustrate 
this characteristic. 

National enrollment in 1900 can be reasonably estimated at approx- 
imately 70,000 full-time students. ‘Twenty-five years later, in the span 
of one generation, it had increased more than five times to about 
400,000. In the 15 years between 1925 and 1940 enrollment more than 
doubled to about 880,000 students. In the next 15 years, between 
1940 and 1955, enrollment again nearly doubled, until it reached 
approximately 1,600,000 full-time students during the first semester 
of 1955-1956. Through the decades rapid growth has been a constant 
feature of our system. 

Finally, an important and distinctive characteristic of American 
higher education is our dual system of public and private control. 
Although private and church-related colleges and universities operate 
in certain other countries, nowhere else do private colleges exist in 
numbers comparable to ours and, to the best of my knowledge, in 
no other country are enrollments as nearly equally distributed between 
public and private institutions. In America we believe that this 
balance is healthy, insuring initiative and adaptability, and that it 
serves in the field of higher education a purpose somewhat similar 
to the “checks and balances” in our political system. 
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As an expression of our faith in the soundness of the dual system 
we have striven consistently to maintain this balance of enrollment; 
I for one am happy to note that in spite of the large increases which 
have taken place in the past 15 years in my own state, Indiana, the 
balance existing prior to World War II has been maintained within 
1 or 2 per cent. Our Indiana Conference of Higher Education, of 
which most Indiana colleges and universities, public and private, are 
members, has served as an effective planning instrument in the main- 
tenance of this enrollment relationship. 

The social function of our system, its extraordinary ability to grow 
and to expand, and its dualism of control, public and private, make it 
characteristically American. These three characteristics together with 
those I mentioned earlier are at once the inevitable consequence and 
the mainspring of the nature of our society and its distinctiveness. 
They give substance to the educational expression of our social and 
political philosophy of freedom, equality in birth and opportunity, 
and justice for all citizens. 

These features of our educational system are the reality of the 
American dream. They have given momentum to our heralded inven- 
tiveness and resourcefulness; to our technological achievements and 
economic well-being; to our standard of living which is the envy of 
the world; to our social unity, political order, and stability; and they 
have contributed immeasurably to our growth—intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual. 

In the course of the years, I have had more than average oppor- 
tunity to observe abroad other systems of higher education. I have 
found much in them which I admire. These other systems have been 
developed by other peoples to meet the special requirements of their 
own societies. Our system, however, is best adapted for our own needs. 
I believe in the American system. It has served us well in the past 
and is most capable of serving us well in the future. 

Our system now is confronted with a great challenge to survival 
in its present form—a challenge generally known by the catch phrase, 
“the rising tide of students.” 

Our past growth has come about in part by an increase in the per- 
centage of high school graduates going on to college. Many of our 
most careful analysts are agreed that this trend may be approaching 
an end and certainly all will agree that it cannot continue at its past 
rate. Nevertheless, we all are familiar with the sharp increase in the 
national birth rate since 1940. Assuming that the percentage of those 
who go to college will remain constant, we still can expect enrollments 
to double by 1970. 

This inevitable increase will create many problems—and is, in fact, 
creating them now. Rightly we give to these problems our earnest 
attention. 

As in all times of uncertainty, the national future in education has 
brought forth a babble of voices proposing every conceivable educa- 
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tional shortcut, nostrum, or gadget. Some want to restrict sharply 
the numbers admitted to college. Those who are and always have 
been opposed to the democratic objectives of American schools would 
make of the phrase “mass education” an expression of derision and 
contempt rather than the description of a noble social goal. 

Many suggestions have one characteristic in common: They would 
give less education to a smaller portion of the population than at 
present. 

At a recent conference, a professor had this to propose: 

“Rather than plan to double the college enrollment which can 
only mean lowering of the average standard, we must start creating 
ample facilities with higher entrance requirements in which instruc- 
tion can be made personal. We need to cultivate the best abilities to 
the highest attainment. We will most certainly not do it by giving 
‘more of the same’.” 

I certainly agree that we need to cultivate intensively our best 
talent, but I fail to see why an increase in numbers should result per se 
in a lowering of the average standard. 

As the student population increases because of the increased birth 
rate we shall have correspondingly more youth of the same high 
quality as at present. I cannot understand, therefore, how doubling 
in numbers to admit these young people would lower the average 
standard provided, of course, that facilities and staff are appropriately 
expanded. One can only conclude, therefore, that the good professor 
quoted above and those who share his views really mean that they 
disapprove of our present admissions policy and would use the period 
ahead as an excuse to retreat to the European concept of education for 
only the wellborn and select few. 

Yielding to such proposals, demands, and arguments would mean 
regression and abandonment of one of the essential features of Ameri- 
can education. 

I am confident that proper solutions are possible within our tradi- 
tional social and educational philosophy and the existing institutional 
framework. My confidence is based on the fact that, while the prob- 
lems we face now and shall face as a result of the “rising tide” are 
serious and important, these problems certainly are not new and have 
been solved successfully before. 

As I have shown, rapid and large increases in college and university 
enrollments have been the rule rather than the exception in the 
history of higher education in America. They began to swell rapidly 
after World War I. I have recently been rereading some of the pro- 
fessional and popular literature which was published on this problem 
in the 1920’s. I recommend it as amusing reading. 

The literature was filled with graphs, charts, and speeches making 
dire predictions of disaster. Some explained over and over that higher 
educational institutions could not take care of the increased numbers 
who clamored for admission in the early 1920's. 
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Most of these writers proved to be very poor prophets indeed, for 
you know as well as I, that within 20 years the problems growing out 
of the World War I enrollment bulge had been met, with the result 
that in 1940 our institutions were in the strongest position in their 
histories. 

The story since 1940 is perhaps even more dramatic. As an illustra- 
tion I should like to refer again to my own state, where the rate of 
growth has approximately followed the national pattern. 

Since 1940 Indiana college and university enrollment has again 
doubled. Yet now our teaching program is stronger, our faculties are 
larger and better trained, our research efforts more extensive and 
fruitful, and our public service contribution richer. 

Our academic plant though still deficient is developing and we 
are confident of improving it steadily. Our auxiliary plant consisting 
of dormitories, student unions, et cetera, is much more adequate in 
proportion to students than ever before. I believe, in fact, that every 
institution in Indiana is in a stronger position now than 15 years ago, 
even though five of them were war years when building and develop- 
ment were impossible. 

This Indiana story is merely a reflection in one state of the national 
achievement. In spite of the spectacular increases in numbers, during 
each 15- or 25-year period of the past there has been significant im- 
provement in the quality of instruction, amount of relevant research, 
and extent of useful public service rendered by the colleges and uni- 
versities of the nation. 

If all this and more could be done in Indiana and in the rest of 
the nation in the past, why can we not repeat the cycle of expansion 
and improvement? Our experience disproves the charts of the prophets 
of pessimism. I have faith in the vitality, energy, determination, 
and resourcefulness of our people. 

General conditions are likely to be more favorable—if we can 
avoid war and depression and if we have learned, as we surely have, 
from our past experiences. 

Furthermore, as we now face the enrollments of the future we shall 
be able this time to avail ourselves of certain resources on which we 
could not count to this same extent in previous times and which are 
peculiar to this particular era. These resources result from certain 
special factors and developments which have operated inside and 
outside education in the past few years. 

First, the institutional framework is now sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate many additional students. We have more than 1,800 
colleges and universities in America today. Most states have a fair 
distribution of public and private institutions. In Indiana, for in- 
stance, we have 29 private colleges and universities, two publicly 
supported universities, and two public teachers colleges. Our public 
institutions maintain several extension centers offering adult continua- 
tion study and a limited number of beginning collegiate credit courses. 
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Our institutions are so well distributed over the state that 92 per cent 
of all high school graduates can begin collegiate work within 25 
miles of home. Perhaps not all states are equally fortunate in geo- 
graphical distribution. Most states, however, especially those east 
of the Rocky Mountains, have a substantial number of institutions 
fairly well scattered over their entire area. In most states, therefore, 
it will be unnecessary and even undesirable in my judgment to expend 
energy and resources in the development of new institutions. 

Furthermore, many of our existing establishments now are too 
small for efficient operation. Of the public institutions approximately 
half have enrollments of less than 1,000 students. Of the private and 
church-related colleges, about four-fifths have enrollments of less 
than 1,000 students. More than 1,000 public and private institutions 
have fewer than 500 students, with an average enrollment of only 230. 
With very small enrollments it is difficult under modern conditions 
to provide a diversified curriculum, sufficiently broad to meet student 
needs, at reasonable cost to the student, taxpayer, or private endow- 
ment. With additional students, many small institutions would be 
able to enrich their offerings, without corresponding increases in cost; 
in fact, at certain levels of enrollment an increase in numbers and 
corresponding increase in student fee income might defray all or 
substantially all of the additional expense. Rather than add new 
institutions, therefore, it would seem much wiser to expand existing 
ones, particularly when an increase in size will result in greater econo- 
my of management and educational advantage. 

Moreover, I know of no institution that is so large now that it 
cannot expand and still retain its educational and financial efficiency! 

The establishment of large numbers of additional colleges thus 
would represent an unnecessary dilution of taxpayer financial support 
and a heavy drain on the resources of private and church groups. A 
special word of caution is in order with respect to the establishment of 
junior or community colleges, in those states which already have a 
large number of four-year institutions. In certain areas and situations, 
of course, junior colleges are needed and can serve a very useful pur- 
pose. I have great respect for their educational objective. Experience 
has shown, however, that junior colleges are frequently subjected to 
pressure from the local Chamber of Commerce and other groups, to 
change their character. As a result they gradually develop into four- 
year institutions, thus competing with already established colleges. 
Great numbers of new tax-supported junior and community colleges, 
established in response to civic pride rather than educational need, 
pose a special threat to the private colleges. This concerns all of us 
who would preserve our dual system of higher education. 

A second important resource available to us at the present time is 
the corps of distinguished faculty members living in retirement in our 
university communities. Their numbers have increased substantially 
in recent years because of the progressive lowering of the retirement 
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age during the last two decades. Many of them are able and willing 
to resume at least a portion of their former duties. Scholars who are 
physically strong, intellectually vigorous, and who would still be effec- 
tive teachers, are not called upon to participate in the active teaching 
process. Because of advances in modern medicine and changed living 
conditions we may discover that our present retirement policies are 
outmoded. If we re-employ some retired members of our faculties, 
even for limited periods, we will substantially increase the available 
skilled manpower for our rising student population. 

A third resource is the heretofore hardly-used womanpower which 
most of us have in our college communities. Because of rules of nepo- 
tism, general mores, and more-or-less arbitrary customs and traditions, 
we have thus far not employed to best advantage wives of members 
of our faculties and of the professions in the city. In some instances 
we have given temporary appointments of less than full faculty status 
even though these women may have the finest intellectual qualifica- 
tions and degrees. In this connection we should likewise realize that 
prospect of appointment to full faculty status may greatly stimulate 
more women to make themselves available for university employment. 

Fourth, our graduate and professional schools are better staffed and 
better equipped than they have ever been. In the first half of the 
20th Century they have come of age, so that now many of them are 
equivalent in quality and reputation to the oldest and most distin- 
guished of Europe, solidly built on rocks of sound scholarship and 
capable of preparing the college teachers required for the future. 

Fifth, our national productive capacity has risen much faster than 
our educational expenditures, and our ability to pay for the expansion 
of higher education, public and private, therefore has grown substan- 
tially. Notwithstanding the great expansion of schools and improve- 
ment of facilities at all levels during the recent decades, education 
now receives a smaller proportion of the gross national income than 
in the past. In addition, education is in a true sense self-financing. 
The spectacular increase in gross national product in recent years 
has been due in very large measure to the development and upgrading 
of the labor force at all levels by our educational system. 

Another special resource is represented by the great amount of 
advance planning and thought which have been given to preparation 
for the future. Individual colleges and universities, groups of institu- 
tions associated by geographical regions, type of control, or through 
organizations of institutions with similar structure and purpose, have 
pooled their administrative knowledge and imaginative planning in 
preparation for the increased numbers. By contrast, past enrollment 
bulges were not so well anticipated, in fact two hit suddenly and more 
or less unexpectedly. These could be compared to destructive torrents 
flooding the colleges, rather than to a gradually and predictably in- 
coming tide which we now face, each little wave and ripple of new 
students annually inching up slowly to the collegiate shores. 
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In this connection, we are fortunate that President Eisenhower 
recommended in his State of the Union message an expansion of the 
research program of the United States Office of Education. If approved, 
this will give to the colleges and universities additional research tools 
through uniformly compiled national data, helpful in planning for 
the future of individual institutions. 

We are especially fortunate that this expansion is to take place 
during the administration of United States Commissioner of Education 
S. M. Brownell, whose experience, administrative skill, and wisdom 
assure that the pattern of expansion will be realistic and effective. 
I hope that all of us will support the President and Commissioner 
Brownell in their efforts to obtain the required appropriation. 

A final important and most helpful resource is the much wider 
and better comprehension by the public of the financial needs of 
colleges and universities. Probably in no other time of our history 
has the public at large been as well informed about the requirements 
and problems of our institutions of higher learning. There is general 
recognition now that academic salaries must be sharply increased in 
order to attract the best talent to the teaching profession. There is 
awareness of the required additional funds for maintenance and opera- 
tion of physical plant, libraries, and equipment. Recognition and 
comprehension of these facts are found in the corporation board 
room, the legislative chamber, and in hundreds of thousands of 
private offices and living rooms where generous checks are written 
and appropriations made as tangible contributions to our colleges 
and universities. 

The above represent fundamentally conventional resources, unique 
only because of the degree to which they are available at this par- 
ticular time. They are not as glamorous as some new electronic device 
to aid the teacher or to make learning painless. But they are very 
real, practical, and useful right now, and have still greater potentiali- 
ties for the future if fully utilized. 

By my plea for the search for solutions to the impending enrollment 
problem of the present and immediate future through utilization of 
these unspectacular, conventional resources, I do not at all intend to 
discourage educational experimentation and administrative imagina- 
tion; quite the contrary. We must be ever alert to devise unusual and 
different methods for classroom and laboratory enriching the educa- 
tional experiences of our youth, and to develop new streamlined 
procedures designed to increase administrative efficiency and economy. 

In fact, society is likely to judge our performance as educators by 
our success in adjusting to the new conditions and meeting the new 
demands. Some even maintain that the college teacher can expect to 
share in the national rise in individual income and wealth only as 
his own contribution, like that of other groups in society, such as 
physicians and industrial workers, increases over the years through 
greater personal efficiency. 
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As I call for imagination and judicious experimentation to cope 
with the problems of increased enrollment, I likewise and especially 
plead that we do not dilute the quality of higher education. Society 
in the future will not demand less well-trained people; society will 
demand and does, in fact, demand now a larger number of trained 
people but also much better and more thoroughly trained people 
than we have provided heretofore. 

The Educational Policies Commission will publish soon a man- 
power survey under the title “Manpower and Education.” 

The EPC document suggests that the manpower problem is one 
mainly of demands arising from shortages in specific, highly specialized 
occupational areas. These demands are particularly significant and 
urgent in fields requiring an exceptional degree of training and educa- 
tion, normally obtained in colleges, graduate and professional schools. 

Within these fields demand is and will remain especially urgent 
for those men and women who have the unusual intellectual power 
to add to the store of knowledge in their specialties. 

In America we have traditionally recognized the importance of 
popular education and of an enlightened, well-informed electorate 
for the sound functioning of our democratic political processes. The 
realization now is growing that widespread education of our people 
is likewise essential to the strength and survival of our expanding 
economy. The American frontier of the 20th Century is the frontier 
of the creative, disciplined mind and of imaginative thought. 

It seems to me, therefore, that from now on, in addition to being 
prepared to admit increasing numbers resulting from an increased 
college-age population, we must give priority to: (1) making it pos- 
sible for those of the most superior ability and qualifications who are 
not now going to college to do so, and (2) giving the most superior 
of those who do go to college the best opportunity and the most in- 
dividualized, personal stimulus to exert themselves and reach the 
highest levels of intellectual accomplishment. 

It is evident to all of us that an unduly high proportion of the 
most talented youngsters in high school do not continue their educa- 
tion in college and graduate and professional schools. Similarly, 
many of the most able young men and women now enrolled in colleges 
fail to achieve, for a variety of reasons, their maximum intellectual 
potential during their college years. 

Correction of this twofold waste in manpower is most essential to 
the national welfare and continuing social and economic progress. 
It is a matter demanding urgent attention of college and university 
teachers and administrators, as well as of the enlightened public-at- 


large. 
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The following three addresses comprised 
a panel on “MAINTAINING AND IM- 
PROVING THE QUALITY OF IN- 
STRUCTION IN THE LIGHT OF IN- 
CREASING ENROLLMENTS.” 


Better Instruction with Fewer Teachers 


ALVIN C. EURICH 


Director and Vice President 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
New York, New York 


For reasons not readily apparent we have made a fetish of small 
classes. The smaller the class, we assume, the better the instruc- 
tion. Our ideal is expressed by the cliché: “Mark Hopkins on one end 
of the log, and the student on the other.” In stating this position we 
seldom ask about the qualifications of a Mark Hopkins or of the 
student. 

No one would disagree with the claim that given a very superior 
teacher, the student is likely to have a different kind of educational 
experience in a small class than in a very large one. He may have an 
opportunity for discussion which would aid in the clarification of his 
views. He may become better acquainted with the instructor personal- 
ly. He may enjoy a more informal approach to learning. Whether 
he would actually learn more is an open question. And whether the 
smaller class would stimulate the instructor to put forth his best 
efforts as much as a larger class is also problematical, even doubtful. 

For the most part decisions to have large classes are not made delib- 
erately. They are usually gradual developments in a college or uni- 
versity or they are forced on the institution by circumstances beyond 
control. The gradual developments come through the influence of 
such exceptional teachers as George Lyman Kittredge at Harvard or 
William Lyon Phelps at Yale. As great teachers’ reputations grow, 
the student demand for their courses makes it impossible to restrict 
their classes to small numbers. 

The forced situations inevitably arise most frequently in state insti- 
tutions that must either by law or for public relations reasons admit 
most, if not all, of the high school graduates who apply from within 
their states. Here the extreme difficulty of employing enough teachers, 
let alone enough qualified teachers, to keep classes small forces larger 
classes. Some private institutions with relatively meager means are 
driven to admit more and more students without enlarging the in- 
structional staff in order to increase tuition income. 

In none of these situations is there a deliberate decision that large 
classes will provide the best conditions for learning. On the other 
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hand, decisions are deliberately made to keep classes small, or reduce 
them still further, in order to place student and teacher in a more 
intimate environment. 

No one now questions the fact that in the years ahead all colleges 
and universities will face a critical shortage of teachers. The topic 
under consideration is evidence of that fact. The predicted rise in 
college enrollments during the next 15 years will create a demand for 
two-and-one-half to three times the number of faculty members we 
now have if the present student-teacher ratio of thirteen to one is 
to be maintained throughout the country. Obviously it will be im- 
possible in 15 years to find that many new faculty members with as 
thorough training, inadequate as that may be, as our present faculty 
members possess. If college teaching attracts the same proportion of 
new Ph.D.’s as in previous years, and if we persist in maintaining the 
current student-teacher ratio, the percentage of faculty members with 
doctorate degrees will drop from 40 to 20. If graduate study can be 
taken as one measure of quality in college teaching, these figures 
portray an inescapable deterioration in quality. The issue, then, is 
really this: Will we persist in our efforts to keep classes small, knowing 
that in doing so we will reduce the quality of instruction, or will we 
seek new ways of instruction, as we must, if only fully qualified faculty 
members are to carry on the instruction? 

President Johnson of Fisk University has put the issue succinctly: 
“Keeping classes small by hiring poor teachers simply enables the 
teacher to communicate his mediocrity in an intimate environment.” 

But, it will certainly be argued, even with fully qualified faculty 
members that the quality of instruction is bound to deteriorate if 
class size is increased. Is our choice then deterioration with small 
classes through the employment of a large number of inadequately 
prepared faculty members as against deterioration with large classes 
taught by only qualified faculty members? 

To help resolve this dilemma we might first look at the problem 
historically; second, review the existing evidence on the effectiveness 
of large classes; and third, attempt to make a rational approach, keep- 
ing in mind the various modern means of communication that might 
improve instruction. 

1. Historically, where did we get our fixed notion of one teacher 
for every 25 students? I have searched long. With a clue from a casual 
conversation and with the aid of an eminent Talmudic scholar, Presi- 
dent Samuel Belkin of Yeshiva University, I now find the answer goes 
back at least to the middle of the 3rd Century. In Babylonian Talmud 
Baba Bathra 21 A the rule was established by Rabbi Raba, an authori- 
tative sage of his era: “25 students are to be enrolled in one class. If 
there are from 25 to 40 an assistant must be obtained. Above 40, two 
teachers are to be engaged.” 

This rule, undoubtedly reflecting even earlier practices, was estab- 
lished long before the day of books, or the first important audio-visual 
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aid, to say nothing of modern means of communication: telegraphy, 
photography, motion pictures, phonographs, microphones, radio, tape 
recorders, television, and modernophones. It is not odd that with all 
these developments we should still be arguing today—in the 20th 
Century—almost in a state of frenzy to preserve a 3rd Century educa- 
tional formula? What could be more archaic? When every other area 
of our life including the religious has moved along with the invention 
of modern communication aids, why is it that formal education alone 
has virtually stood still for centuries? This is the prime example of 
what Francis Chase of the University of Chicago calls the “harden- 
ing of the concepts” in education. There is a chance—although I 
admit the forces resisting it are great—there is still the bare chance 
that we may be jarred loose largely because our enormous, thrilling, 
world-shaking, adventurous effort to educate all of our children, 
regardless of the number, may bog down through inadequate facilities 
and a permanent shortage of competent teachers. 

2. Over the years many studies have been made of class size. Some 
provide only casual comparisons of the achievement of students in 
small classes with that of students in large classes. Others attempt 
to equalize such factors as scholastic aptitude, teaching methods, and 
instructors. A review in The Encyclopaedia of Educational Research 
of more than 50 years of investigations concludes: 

On the basis of criteria used in the experimental studies pub- 
lished to date and under typical group teaching procedures, 
mere size of class has little significant influence on educational 
efficiency as measured by achievement in academic subjects. 

Although experimental evidence does not provide a clear-cut 
answer to the class-size issue, the general trend of evidence places 
the burden of proof squarely upon the proponents of small 
classes. 


Many critics of the research results have dismissed the evidence with 
a shrug, saying, “That is all very well but the examinations are inade- 
quate.” All such a criticism says is that the examinations used as a 
basis for giving course grades do not measure fully the outcomes with 
which the instructors are concerned in their teaching. No one can 
argue against such a position. All of us who have been or are teachers 
would readily admit the great difficulty of appraising student achieve- 
ment even with the best of examination procedures. 

It must also be admitted that since the class size comparisons were 
based on the types of examinations that are generally followed in 
assigning course grades, any attempt to dismiss this evidence is to 
say that course grades have no value. Yet such grades provide the 
basis for determining whether or not a student is making satisfactory 
progress; whether he should be awarded a degree and given honors; 
whether he should be recommended for graduate study or for an 
important position. We cannot on the one hand use such appraisals 
for making these important judgments and at the same time dismiss 
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them as a basis for judging the relative effectiveness of small and large 
classes. 

8. Since the evidence on class size is not conclusive, the problem 
needs to be faced rationally and not merely emotionally with the 
general feeling that small classes are better. We assume that the 
“one-to-one ratio” —one teacher for each student — provides the 
teacher with the best possible situation to instruct a student. But 
obviously the effectiveness of the instruction depends chiefly upon 
the quality of the instructor, the quality of the student—and the 
relationship between the two. Furthermore, since education is pri- 
marily a process of communication, all modern means of communicat- 
ing must at least be given careful and unbiased consideration in any 
rational approach to the problem. 

In independent study or “honors” courses the student works alone 
and not in classes. A teacher is required, only for occasional guidance. 
Wherever tried, such courses have been highly successful. The stu- 
dents have learned as much as or more than in regular classes. In 
addition, they have had an opportunity to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility for their learning which classes do not ordinarily provide. Con- 
sidering the extent to which independent study and “honors” courses 
can save teacher time, why is it that we have not adopted them more 
generally? Certainly we cannot say that students do not learn as much; 
the evidence is to the contrary. I suspect that such courses have not 
spread more widely largely because instructors generally are adamant 
in refusing to admit that a student might learn as much or more 
working alone with occasional direction as by attending classes reg- 
ularly. It is not a question of how much the student learns but 
instead, a problem of the instructor’s ego. 

In classroom teaching the one-to-one relationship means more than 
the mere physical presence of two people in the room. It has meaning 
only if the instructor is having a genuine effect on the student—his 
attitude, his excitement for learning, his knowledge, his interests, his 
perspectives, his feelings, his ability to solve problems, his outlook 
on life, his skills, or any other factor that is causing or stimulating 
the student to develop. If the instructor, though older, knows less 
and is less wise than the student, it is unlikely that the one-to-one 
relationship will result in any significant learning. 

On the other hand, a superior teacher with as many as 100 or more 
students in a class may establish significant individual relationships 
with a large proportion of the group and stimulate them in their 
learning far beyond anything that might happen in a one-to-one face- 
to-face relationship with a poor teacher. The ratio, then, needs to be 
reconsidered from the standpoint of the number of effective relation- 
ships with individual students the superior teacher can actually estab- 
lish regardless of the size of the class. 

The ratio also needs to be considered in relation to the objectives 
of instruction. If the aim is to impart and to interpret knowledge, the 
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extent to which an instructor’s voice can reach students either directly 
or through some mechanical aid is the only limitation. Obviously, 
the printing press has made an incredible contribution in enabling 
the ablest scholars and writers to reach vast numbers of students. 
If, on the other hand, the aim is to give students an opportunity to 
exchange views with an instructor or among themselves or to raise 
questions, the restrictions placed on a size of class become greater. 
This fact has long been recognized in colleges and universities where 
students are brought together in large classes for lectures and in 
smaller sections for discussion. If the aim is to develop a skill as in 
writing, explanations may call for one type of a setup and practice 
for another. Seldom, however, are all the instructional practices of 
a college approached on this basis. 

If the size of faculty in relation to number of students were ap- 
proached, not on a straight arithmetical basis but in terms of the 
quality of faculty, the possibilities of independent study, the cluster 
of objectives a college is seeking to attain, the shouldering of re- 
sponsibilities by a group of people rather than by a single teacher, 
the modern means of communication and curriculum reorganization, 
a completely different arrangement of college work can be envisioned. 
How large should a faculty be? The answer depends not on the 
number of students but on a variety of conditions, the most important 
of which is the quality of the faculty. 

In order to view the matter as objectively as possible, we might 
assume we were living in another century—say the 17th—instead of 
the 20th. During the first decade of that century it would have been 
possible to bring together in one place, a faculty consisting of William 
Shakespeare, in drama and poetry; Galilei Galileo, in astronomy and 
physics; William Harvey, in science and medicine; John Donne, in 
religion and poetry; and Francis Bacon, in philosophy and science. 
The question then is this: Would students likely have had a richer 
educational experience studying in classes of 100 or more with such 
men or in classes of 10 to 15 with average or mediocre teachers who 
left no imprint on the advancement of culture or civilization? 

Even in the 20th Century it is conceivable—but unfortunately 
not realizable—that a faculty of one individual might be the most 
distinguished faculty in the country. If, to illustrate the point, it 
were possible to find a great teacher who knew more about the major 
fields of knowledge than 90 per cent of the college teachers in each of 
these fields, he could conceivably carry the instruction for a relatively 
large group of students. With the great advances in human knowl- 
edge, however, it is no longer possible for one man to encompass 
all fields, consequently, it is necessary to employ a narrower range 
of individual competence. 

To illustrate, we might assemble a relatively small faculty to cover 
a large segment of the major areas of knowledge. Without making a 
special plea for individual names, we might make the matter even 
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more concrete by suggesting that we include in our faculty Mark Van 
Doren in the humanities, Arnold Toynbee in history, Ernest Lawrence 
in physical sciences, Detlev Bronk in the biological sciences, Harold 
Urey in chemistry, and Reinhold Niebuhr in philosophy. 

Which situation would provide the richer educational experience 
—a faculty of this caliber teaching larger classes or an average college 
faculty teaching smaller classes? 

But one might say such a high caliber faculty would not do all the 
types of work needed in providing a well-rounded college education. 
They might not take the time to counsel students; they might not 
wish to grade papers; they might not direct extra-curricular activities. 
Such a faculty, however, might well be supplemented with others to 
perform whatever tasks are essential for providing students with the 
best possible education. 

If a faculty of such high quality cannot be brought together, more 
limited men must be found. With more limited men who cannot 
cover broad fields of knowledge, larger numbers are required. When 
finally faculty members are employed for teaching purposes—as dif- 
ferentiated from research—each of them having specialized in a very 
narrow and limited range of knowledge, a large number is required. 
The greater, the more broadly educated a faculty, the fewer are need- 
ed to cover the broad sweep of human knowledge. 

With the eminence of the faculty so highly important in relation 
to student-teacher ratio and to class size, the possibilities for teaching 
in the 20th Century might well be contrasted with those of the 17th. 
If so eminent a faculty as mentioned had been assembled in the 17th 
Century to teach students, it would have been necessary to bring all 
the students together with that faculty in one place or on one campus. 
In the 20th Century this is no longer necessary even though we have 
not even begun to explore the possibilities. Today, the greatest teach- 
ers of the age might be filmed or kinescoped and made available to 
students everywhere. We are just beginning to see the possibilities 
through television at Pennsylvania State University, New York Uni- 
versity, Michigan State University, Stephens College, Washington 
University, Western Reserve University, and elsewhere. 

Does this mean that instructors on film or over television will or 
can replace all the work of the teachers on a given campus? Not at 
all. Such modern means of communication make it possible to bring 
the greatest teachers to each campus as the printing press made it 
possible to bring the greatest writers to each campus. With both 
available the task on each campus would be to provide the additional 
experiences as in writing, discussion, or in the laboratory, required 
to round out the education of each student. With modern means, 
then, many forms of instruction—not all—could be carried on with 
our greatest teachers instructing students all across the land. We have 
not yet thought through the implications for student-teacher ratios, 
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class size, or for lifting the quality of instruction in colleges generally 
to new levels. 

Aside from filming and televising of courses, numerous other possi- 
bilities exist for providing higher quality instruction with fewer 
teachers in relation to the number of students. Such areas as clarifying 
the goals of colleges and universities by restricting the range of offer- 
ings without in the least restricting the post-college opportunities of 
students; simplification of the curricula with larger blocks of courses 
—each carrying more credits—and the elimination of fringe or non- 
essential courses, the use of part-time aides as in getting able college 
graduates in the community to assist English composition teachers 
in reading papers, the use of older students in the instruction of 
younger students. All these are possible areas of exploration that may 
greatly affect the student-teacher ratio in the future. 

The issue is no longer one of class size. In fact, the concept of 
class size is archaic. The issue instead is one of how the whole range 
of possibilities can be used to bring the best instruction to the student; 
independent study, individual instruction and counsel, laboratory 
work and practice, small class discussions, large class demonstrations 
and lectures, television with the ablest professors reaching thousands 
of students, and motion pictures which will bring the greatest teachers 
to successive generations of students. All these possibilities along 
with the reorganization of the curriculum must be considered in rela- 
tion to the objectives of the college. Clusters of people and clusters 
of jobs must be related to clusters of objectives. This would be a 
modern approach to college instruction. 

Exciting days in higher education lie ahead. If the problems of 
mounting enrollments are met in a routine fashion merely by trying 
to employ enough teachers to maintain a constant arithmetical ratio, 
the quality of college education will rapidly deteriorate. If, in con- 
trast, we learn to use the means now available for extending the in- 
fluence of our most eminent and effective teachers to students through- 
out the land, college instruction can attain new heights of quality and 
inspiration, As a by-product, college faculty members can once more 
be adequately compensated and take their rightful economic position 
in society. The basic question, I believe, is whether we can exercise 
the same kind of ingenuity in higher education as we have in other 
areas of our American life. I am confident that we can. In the pro- 
cess we can provide more students with a better education. 
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Efficient and Effective Teaching 


WARNER G. RICE 
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University of Michigan 


We owe a great debt to Mr. Eurich. He seems to me to have sug- 
gested as a substitute for a cliché of the past a cliché of the future: 
American education will soon connote a professor at one end of the 
coaxial cable and 5,000 students at the other. This is an electrifying 
and even a shocking idea. 

Let me tell you why I think so. To begin with, it is pretty clear 
that members of this panel have not agreed, perhaps cannot really 
agree, on assumptions and premises. In such a situation we shall 
have to do the best we can—but you will notice as we go along that 
we speak at one time of one group of students and teachers, and at 
another time of another. Mr. Eurich appears to have in mind chiefly 
the indifferentiated mass; Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, will describe 
work approximating that of honors courses and students who are 
scarcely typical. In any full length discussion of the problems before 
us, we should ask ourselves, I am sure, not only how many students 
we shall have, but also how they will be selected and how they will 
be motivated. 

A great many issues about which we are at odds in our schools 
and colleges arise because we have never decided exactly what Ameri- 
can education is for. Certainly, we have not associated it clearly and 
decisively with a tradition of learning. We have made it, rather, a 
kind of social service institution; I am sure that if you will reflect for 
a moment upon this observation, you will see that it has consider- 
able force. Think what happens from the time the youngster goes 
into the kindergarten to get his eleven o’clock bottle of chocolate milk 
to the time he emerges from the graduate school to get a job through 
a university placement bureau. At every point, attention is given by 
persons who are called his teachers to various kinds of service, and to 
the development in him of ideals of service which are very different 
from the ideals likely to be stressed in a severely academic environ- 
ment. 

If we are to achieve maximum efficiency in teaching, teachers will 
have to know exactly what is expected of them. If their principal 
function is to inculcate knowledge, they will have to be released from 
responsibility not only for a great deal of clerical and paper work 
(much of which could be done better by clerks) but also from dormi- 
tory counseling, student advising, and such tasks as the arrangement 
of the university calendar or the assignments of classrooms. It is 
discouraging to the teacher who works his heart out in the classroom 
with the students to be told that he cannot be promoted because he 
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does not publish enough, while the teacher who gets a reputation as 
a good committeeman wins promotion—or at least security as a junior 
dean. 

We must ask if we want good academic teaching. In some fields 
there is yet no shortage of good teachers and certainly no shortage of 
candidates for appointment. I am speaking about the humanities 
in particular. I know the situation is different in the sciences; but 
in English or in the languages and literatures generally, in philosophy, 
in history, there are a great many young men and women who are 
extremely eager to get positions and to make careers in the profession. 
What we often forget when we view the problem of teacher supply is 
that at present 80 to 90 per cent of the work to be done in humane 
subjects in the colleges and universities of the United States is in 
elementary courses. This is not a figure snatched out of the air; it is 
based upon a pretty thorough study of the situation. Since we have 
decided to build our universities in the middle of high schools, the 
high school work which we offer on college and university campuses 
accounts, in many departments, for the great bulk of the total load. 
Here, then, is a job to which we should be giving our principal atten- 
tion; but we discourage young men from doing it by awarding the 
prizes to those who take over the 20 per cent of advanced and graduate 
teaching. A man has little incentive to make a career in freshman and 
sophomore instruction, to give his best efforts to classroom perform- 
ance with underclassmen; and this, I think, is one of the genuine 
problems that all of us who employ teachers and train them have 
to face. Our graduate schools, the teacher-training institutions for 
the colleges and universities, have not really faced it. They seek to 
perpetuate themselves. Accordingly, the young teacher goes out with 
his ideal established by the senior professor who has directed his 
thesis—to do what? To teach freshman courses for which he is not 
psychologically or in any other way specifically prepared. 

To be sure, there are some changes coming. We see that some 
universities are giving attention to the problem of teacher training. 
But not enough has yet been done to prepare the teachers for the 
jobs that need doing now, and that will need doing increasingly in 
the future—and it is precisely at this level of teaching, in the more 
elementary work, that I think it unlikely that automation, the use of 
machines, will greatly help. It seems to me that our best hope for 
television, radio, the movies, is in connection with more advanced 
work. At the outset we must give a student considerable personal 
guidance. 

It is possible, certainly, that we can teach more skillfully and im- 
aginatively than we do. We must experiment in all kinds of ways; 
and here I am sure all the members of this panel are in full agree- 
ment. We can try classes of different sizes, and for different purposes; 
we can also try to find what teachers can do what things best. Some 
men who have considerable histrionic talents are superb for large 
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lecture classes, but not nearly as effective in small groups. Others 
are at their best in seminars. We can experiment with reading periods, 
with honors courses, certainly with radio and television also; but if 
we have any genuine interest in results, then we must make sure that 
we are really measuring what we are doing. 

I do not underestimate the value of the informed opinion which 
comes from the man who knows without testing, without demonstra- 
tion. There are such things as wine tasters and tea tasters who proceed 
in ways unknown to the chemist, and one can judge of teaching with- 
out enormous batches of statistics. Yet I say that we have not given 
enough attention to the careful appraisal of our work, and partly 
for this reason, we cannot tell what we are getting from such experi- 
ments as we have dared to undertake. 

I have a practical suggestion to offer in this connection. It seems 
to me that many of our summer vacation periods could be used by 
teams of practicing classroom teachers and persons expert in measure- 
ment and appraisal to work out patterns for experimental courses 
which can be tested and reappraised so that we shall have answers to 
some of the questions at which we are now only guessing. 

I have been talking about teaching, not instruction. The two are 
different. Instruction can be obtained by the lonely, isolated reader, 
by the student anywhere who has at his command sufficient books. 
In this connection, I am bound to say that I think that Gutenberg is 
probably of more value to us still than Sarnoff, if we deliver over the 
air waves nothing better than what can be derived from books. And 
can we claim that we shall do this? But leaving that point aside for 
a moment, it seems to me that we must grant that very few people 
can work alone. It is obvious that satisfactory results from inde- 
pendent studies are obtained only from superior honors students. 
Most young people of college age do not make their best progress in 
this way. Most of them need the stimulus of the group, the guidance 
and leadership of the teachers; and the great likelihood is that we 
shall make the wrong choice—that the mechanical aids for teaching 
will be used where the masses are greatest. 

I believe that if he is to be successful the teacher must be accessible 
to the student and dedicated to the job of working with him; and 
I believe that this relationship is most likely in an academic com- 
munity where there can be close acquaintance, and easy communica- 
tion. 

We have broken that community. Our universities are enormous, 
and even in our colleges the academic community begins to fail. We 
fall apart because of our size. Faculties do not know each other, and 
some of our artificial methods for getting what is called a cross ferti- 
lization of disciplines are extremely inadequate. The student does not 
know his teacher, not even when the student-teacher ratio is favorable. 
In a small college community, each student is likely to be well ac- 
quainted with several of his teachers—is likely, indeed, to take two 
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or three courses from each of his major professors. The situation is 
quite otherwise in a large university, even though the teacher-student 
ratio is the same as that of the small institution. Courses (and there- 
fore choices) multiply; the teacher becomes more of a specialist; and 
as a result, the student is not likely to see any particular teacher fre- 
quently, or to take more than a single course with any individual. 
Chairmen cannot know even the names of those majoring in their 
departments. Not infrequently students do not recognize the names 
of the chairmen! The larger the numbers, the less the probability 
that a student will benefit by close and long continued association 
with any of his instructors. 

This brings me to the concept of the master teacher. It is true that 
the example of a great scholar and the stimulus of a great teacher 
(who is often also a great actor) have a salutary effect. Yet the analo- 
gy which is sometimes drawn between the master teacher and the 
master surgeon is misleading. After the anesthetic, after the first 
incision, the surgeon can go down the line, removing gall bladders 
one after another; but the case is different with a master teacher. He 
cannot go from classroom to classroom, after somebody has erased 
the board and passed out the papers and given the assignment for 
the next day, to say the five necessary words about Shakespeare here, 
and the five necessary words about Spenser there, and then pass on 
to Milton. 

Apprenticeship is a valuable experience, and it is a good sign that 
universities are beginning to take teacher apprenticeships seriously; 
but any young man worth his salt will want to teach on his own and 
not as a member of a team as soon as he can. He will not want to 
have his work organized for him, he will want to organize it himself. 
I must say that I have found the concept of the master teachers most 
acceptable among persons who assume that they will be the master 
teachers. Those who have thought of it from other points of view and 
who have appraised their chances of being for a long time simply one 
of a group, or operating in courses run by committees, have recoiled 
from the idea. “I hate a pupil teacher; I endure not an instructor 
that comes to me under the wardship of an overseeing fist.” A great 
teacher said that, and he was right. 

What I see in many of the proposals recently made is a tendency 
towards stratification in the profession. There are to be some who 
are exalted, and a great many more in an inferior station. I have 
mentioned the stratification which comes when teachers of the more 
elementary courses are set apart and made to feel that they are second- 
class citizens. There is the other kind of stratification which comes 
in the way in which I have just suggested. We are all ready to respect 
great excellence of mind, and skill in lecturing, but if this means 
that those who are not master teachers are to be permanently in the 
ranks of assistants, we shall not gain very rapidly the kind of recruits 
we want. 
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Automation, in my judgment, is going to lead to less employment 
in the community, more leisure, and the consequent filling up of 
schools and colleges, because in our society when we have no other 
places to put people we put them in a school. I suppose our colleges 
and universities, then, will continue to be social service stations, as 
well as centers of learning, research, and intellectual stimulation. 
The need for teachers of many diverse abilities and interests will be 
acute. I believe that we can get a lot of intelligent people to become 
teachers if we want them and if we will give them the kind of status 
and reward that is commensurate with their talents and with their 
special tasks. We can do this, especially if we show that we value 
knowledge and the gift of imparting it, which is not assured by setting 
up new certification codes requiring more courses in professional 
education. 

Space does not permit more than the mention of another aspect of 
our subject—how to insure the production of superior graduates 
from our colleges. We hear much nowadays of the advances in tech- 
nology made by the Russians, and of their success in training two 
competent engineers to our one. I think that we may be sure that 
they are not producing their results by soft methods, or inexpensively 
through the use of visual aids—they appear to prefer discipline and 
competition. 

In the end, we may have to take a leaf from the book of the teachers 
who are now most admired among us and who are, by all tests, the 
most successful. Who are these? They are, of course, our athletic 
coaches; and how do they proceed? They proceed by selecting the 
best material, by setting up curricula which are not governed by com- 
mittees, by insisting upon hard work and a very high level of perform- 
ance, and by giving a final examination once a week! 


The World of the American Student 


HAROLD TAYLOR 


President, Sarah Lawrence College 


Tue question set for us is in these words: “On the assumption that 
there will be many more students, more money but not enough, more 
teachers but not enough and not soon enough, how then can we main- 
tain and improve the quality of instruction?” 

No one in his right mind would even agree to answer this question 
with these conditions. 

But being in one’s right mind may not be the best condition in 
which to tackle the problem. The future situation of the colleges and 
universities demands a radical shift of all minds to think in com- 
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pletely new terms about what must be done, and one of our present 
troubles is that what made sense in the past no longer makes sense 
today. 

I would like to say at the outset that there is no complete solution 
to the problem we face. Quality in teaching depends on the indi- 
viduals who teach and if there are not enough of them and they are 
not first-rate and the students are unable to work directly with their 
teachers, the educational program cannot be maintained at the level 
commensurate either with our ideals or our needs. 

I refer us to a statement made by an American student last year 
about her own education: 

“When in education the possibility of a teacher-student relationship 
is forgotten in the discussion of superior teaching over television, will 
there still be room for the illumination that comes when someone has 
said something directly to you that suddenly fits together what you 
have learned, opening the door that brings you a step forward so that 
you knowingly say to yourself, “There I was; but here I am now’?”* 

Without the teacher and the student in this relation, we cannot 
achieve the quality in education which America must have. 

“How can we maintain the quality of instruction?” The first 
question to ask is, “What quality?” I would not like to be a party to the 
maintenance of the present quality of instruction in American higher 
education. Improvement, yes, maintenance, no. 

All the evidence I have been able to collect indicates that if there 
were not a single student added to the present enrollment of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities during the next ten years we would have 
exactly the same need for scrapping our present system of instruction 
and inventing a new one. 

The most challenging aspect of our present crisis is the impossible 
size of it. It is so big that no present solution is adequate, so compli- 
cated that the out-dated methods now in use are powerless to cope 
with it. 

What we now have is a huge mechanical system for disseminating 
information. Once the information is conveyed it is checked, and 
academic credits are awarded for accuracy in reporting. We could 
add a million or two more students to be handled by this system with- 
out changing anything very much except the number of buildings, 
public address systems, television stations and receivers, IBM ma- 
chines, the size of the clerical staff, and the number of seats in a 
larger number of lecture halls. This would maintain and perhaps 
improve the quality of instruction, since presumably the television 
lectures would be so carefully chosen that they would produce better 
performances than those at present in the classrooms. 

The present system is built on the assumption that learning occurs 
in one dimension—the dimension of memory. It assumes that the 


*Luba Byman, president of the senior class, speaking at the Sarah Lawrence com- 
mencement, June 1955. 
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rewards of learning are not to be found in the pleasure and joy of 
the knowing, not in achievement of belief, not in finding a sense of 
personal and intellectual identity, but in receiving academic credit, 
social status, a higher income, and an exemption from the necessity 
of further study or intellectual development. 

I suggest, therefore, that first we consider the aims of higher educa- 
tion, the aims of learning, and the means necessary to meet those 
aims. I would prefer to change the question before this panel from 
“maintaining and improving the quality of instruction” to “main- 
taining and improving the quality of learning.” For it is the learning 
of the student which should concern us here. Instruction is only the 
means taken to enable learning to happen. 

How does learning take place? By the effort of the individual to 
grasp the materials of knowledge and to involve himself in the ex- 
perience of personal discovery. The student must want to know, he 
must seek knowledge for himself. The process of learning is exactly 
like that of the process of creating a work of art or a new idea. It 
moves by an inner drive toward the knowledge of something which 
the individual wants to know. A desire must precede the knowing, 
as hunger is a condition of eating. The student moves toward fuller 
knowledge when he realizes he needs it, when he wants it, when he is 
drawn toward it by the attitude of his teacher. There is a latent 
power in the student which can be quickened into action, but only 
when certain conditions have been met. To move eternally through 
barren stretches of a subject matter whose relevance to human life and 
destiny he cannot see, confronted with objects of art, facts, theories, 
outlines, summaries, and explorations he must remember rather than 
understand and use, driven by the compulsions of examinations, 
grades, academic success, and social approval, the student either learns 
to consider his education as a technique for gaining a better job or 
as a distraction to be overcome in the enjoyment of his campus 
athletic and social career. 

The student is the center of education. Schools and colleges exist 
to increase his intellectual and moral powers. Whatever is done in 
the colleges or whatever anyone proposes to do must take into account 
the effect it will have on the student. Will it deepen his interest in 
ideas? Will it give him something to think about? Will it help him 
to understand himself and his society? Will it free his imagination? 
Develop his initiative? Give him a sense of purpose? Strengthen his 
character? 

In short, will it help him to discover for himself and in himself 
what matters most in life and how to sustain himself as a free man, 
free of the clichés and prejudices of his society, free to express himself, 
to act independently, lustily, spontaneously, wisely, and justly? 

These are the true questions to ask about education and they must 
be asked before we can answer the question of what to do to maintain 
and improve the quality of learning. No one, not even the most 
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brilliant lecturer or the most accomplished speaker, can carry out 
the act of learning for the student. He may provoke the student into 
thought, he may interest the student in the ideas about which he 
speaks, he may tell the student things he needs to know, but he can 
do no more than bring the student to the threshold of learning, the 
student has to cross it to enter the world on the other side. 

The present system of lectures, textbooks, survey courses, standard 
requirements of subject matter, examinations, and numerical grades 
does not answer these questions. It fails to touch the inner conscious- 
ness of the student, it fails to deal with his motivations, his emotions, 
his aims, and his needs. It assumes that if the punitive aspects of the 
examination and grading system were removed, he would do nothing 
and learn nothing. This is nonsense. If we stop treating the student 
as if he were a sullen child who is only willing to learn if we threaten 
him with a bad grade, we would release a new fund of student energy 
which is now waiting to be put to positive use. I suggest that we turn 
to the students themselves for help with our problem. I suggest that 
we first understand our students in their own terms, that we listen 
to them in the way we listen to music—sympathetically and receptively 
—to catch the rhythms, the themes, the sounds of the individual in- 
struments and the combinations of sounds they make together. 

We should stop thinking of mass education and mass methods. The 
mass of students is simply a very large number of individual students, 
each with his own hopes, talents, and desires, Each generation of 
youth has its own truth and its own character, which is not that of 
another generation, since the present generation has always lived 
through its own duration of time. We need to know what are the 
truths of this generation, what are its particular expectations and 
needs. 

An eloquent statement of need comes from the spokesman for a 
thousand Spanish students of the University of Madrid, who marched 
to the grave of the philosopher Ortega to pay tribute to his memory. 

“It is the homage,” said the student, “of a university youth without 
a university, which is compelled to seek knowledge outside of classes, 
from books which are not textbooks, and in languages which are 
not Spanish. 

“We are disciples without teachers. Every day we face the realiza- 
tion that we need someone to teach us as we should be taught. We 
study, but we are not taught. We feel that the University is not 
serving its purpose, and that many changes are needed. But no one 
tells us how to achieve this. No one will admit that we students are 
the real foundation of the University.” ? 

One should remember that the University of Madrid is organized 
with a classical curriculum and the complete array of required courses. 
It is not for lack of lectures or for lack of the subject matter of the 


* Quoted by Richard Mowrer, “Unrest in Spain,” The New Leader, February 13, 
1956, p. 14. 
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classical tradition that the Spanish students are without the teachers 
they need. It is because they are not being given responsibility and 
sympathetic understanding in meeting the needs of the younger 
generation. In this country, too, it is hard to find those who will 
admit that the “students are the real foundation of the university.” 

I turn to another student, this time an American, for more insight 
into the problem of the student and the improvement of learning. 
The statement is from a sophomore who was asked for comment on 
his first year of college work. This is what he said: 

“My belief is that one of the principal causes of academic difficulty 
is not intellectual incapacity, but lack of real interest in the material 
presented for consumption, for which the student is only partially 
responsible and for which the instructor may be less so. But because 
of the limitations imposed by schedules and time limitations of every 
sort, the instructor is obliged to present much more material to his 
students than they can profitably assimilate. Aware of this, he is con- 
stantly driving for simplification, for ‘essences’ and for ‘main ideas.’ 
This, to be sure, can be stimulating. But most of his students con- 
sciously or not, will be dissatisfied because there do not seem to be 
any problems to work out. All the interest is simplified out of the 
material, and the course becomes just another collection of facts for 
the notebook; and no fact, idea, or theory is interesting unless its 
acquisition has cost something.” 

I believe what this student has said, and it is at this point that I 
wish to make a series of practical suggestions for reform. 

If the student is to pay the intellectual price for learning, he must 
feel that the learning is worth the price. He must be given intellectual 
excitement and the challenge of new ideas. He must be given time 
enough to read, to concentrate on a few things, without being shuttled 
from one subject to another throughout each day and from one se- 
mester to another, throughout each year. He must be allowed to work 
at the things which interest him most at the time they interest him 
and not be put off by sequences of introductory, preliminary, and pre- 
paratory courses which have to be overcome before the forbidden fruit 
may be eaten. At least half the student momentum is lost, half his 
interest is destroyed by the mere fact that he must make his way 
through preliminary requirements merely in order to study what he 
wants to study. This is not only psychologically inept on the part of 
educators, but it is downright unfair to the subject being studied. 
How many times has the student heard his professor begin a course 
with something like, “I know that you wouldn’t be here unless you 
had to, but we’re going to make the best of it together’? In their 
anxiety to eliminate the elective system and to give every student 
what is called a common core of identical subjects, American educators 
have lost track of the student himself. He is now the forgotten man 
of higher education. On the college campuses, his views on education 
are seldom considered, his help in educational planning is seldom 
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sought. Yet when it is, and when he is made responsible as a partner 
in the educational enterprise, for working with the faculty, he re- 
sponds directly, imaginatively, and forcefully. 

First then, the content of the curriculum, particularly in the fresh- 
man year, should be drawn from original materials in the fields of 
politics, social science, philosophy, psychology, the arts, literature, 
and science, dealing with issues and questions which can evoke 
genuine concern in the students. Courses should be planned which 
are not summaries and outlines of fields of subject matter, but deal 
with fresh and interesting ideas about man and nature, society and 
the individual. The purpose of the course is not to cover ground, but 
to plunge the student into a world of ideas with which he can become 
truly concerned. He will cover the ground once he becomes involved 
with the ideas. Give the freshman or the sophomore some room to 
move among fields of his choice, do not restrict him to required 
courses, give him the largest chance he can have to work at the things 
which he wants to know. 

Now I would like to be more specific about what we might do in 
the organization of the curriculum and the teaching as a way of meet- 
ing the overcrowding in the colleges. 

Consider the freshman year by itself, since it is a special year where 
not only the worst overcrowding will occur, but the crucial point in 
the four-year program. Offer a three- or four-course curriculum to the 
freshmen, allowing a good deal of freedom of choice of study. This 
will save a measure of faculty time by not offering the distracting 
five and six courses to all freshmen. In each of the three or four 
courses, provide a fuller and richer body of material to give flavor 
and texture to the subject. Cut down the number of full class meet- 
ings to one a week, resulting in a further saving of classroom teaching 
time. 

Suppose we take the unit of 200 students likely to be registered 
in one course in the fields of literature, philosophy, psychology, or 
social science. The teacher is to be made responsible for the educa- 
tional planning for this group of students in his field of knowledge. 
He should consider this group of 200 as the members of his own small 
college in which he must discover for himself their stage of intellectual 
maturity and the extent of their knowledge. 

The teacher would have as his assistants a group of juniors, seniors, 
or graduate students whom he has chosen and who would work with 
him in planning the course, in leading discussions, in keeping track 
of the individual work of the freshmen, and in carrying out some of 
the clerical duties connected with the course. 

During the first two weeks by a variety of means—short papers on 
general topics, informal tests of information, conferences with a few 
students, discussions with groups of 20 or 30, consultation with his 
student assistants—the teacher would gain a sense of the general 
character of his group of 200 students. His regular weekly meetings, 
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which preferably would be for two hours, rather than for one, would 
be planned to take into account the advice needed by the students in 
approaching the material assigned, the things to look for in the books, 
articles, and pamphlets, and periodical material used. 

Full use would be made of paper-back books, multigraphed material 
to substitute for lectures, occasional pieces written by the teacher di- 
rectly for the class, films, small research projects by groups of three or 
four students working together. On a national scale arrangements 
could be made with major paper-back publishers for reprints of im- 
portant works and new works of interest to students. The instrument 
for achieving this coordination exists already in the American Book 
Publishers Council and the National Book Committee which have 
already done pioneer work in this field. 

The full class meeting would be considered the pivot around which 
the course moved, where student questions, solicited through discus- 
sions led by the student assistants, and directly from the students 
through the encouragement of written questions and in other ways, 
would be answered by the teacher. Some of the discussion techniques 
developed in adult education, by which 20-minute lectures, followed 
by 10-minute discussions in groups of six to eight, with questions 
emerging from the discussion answered on the spot by the teacher, 
can be applied to the class of 200. Regular student discussion meetings 
of groups of 15 to 20 students would be scheduled twice a week in 
the course, with topics assigned to the class through consultation and 
planning with the student assistants. Toward the middle and latter 
part of the semester, freshman discussion leaders would begin to 
emerge and could be given some responsibility for working in the 
course with the other student assistants. Evaluation of the individual 
student would be made by a combination of devices—reports from 
the student discussion leaders, brief tests, written papers read by the 
student assistants and discussed with the individuals concerned, and a 
cumulative record established which would furnish the basis for the 
teacher’s judgment. 

The library staff would also be drawn into such courses as integral 
parts of the system. Students would consult the library staff in connec- 
tion with assignments, would be shown how to establish a bibliogra- 
phy for themselves, how to go about digging for information in the 
catalogue, and how to extend the range of reading beyond the mini- 
mum class assignment. 

In the initial stages of such a program, more time, rather than 
less, would be spent on organization and preparation. But as the 
new system goes along, a body of student leaders would be developed, 
capable of carrying on the major portion of the weekly discussions, 
and a whole new attitude to teaching and learning would develop, 
out of which would come not only a greater interest in independent 
work by all the students enrolled, but a greater appreciation of the 
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role of the teacher and a greater interest on the part of students in 
entering that profession. 

The reason I believe that this approach will work is that I have 
seen it at work in a few institutions where students are given genuine 
educational responsibility. The editors and staff of student news- 
papers, student government officers, the officers of national student 
organizations, and many other campus leaders have shown what they 
can do when they are asked to join with members of the faculty in 
an educational partnership. 

There are, of course, many additional experiments to be made, 
once this philosophy is accepted. For example, teachers who have 
tried one three-hour class meeting a week for large groups have found 
that the three-hour session once a week is educationally much more 
valuable than three one-hour meetings. Experiments with television, 
films, pamphlets, discussion groups modeled on those first developed 
in adult education, programs for the development of discussion 
leaders, all provide interesting projects for further development. But 
only when there is a deep concern for the context of the student’s 
experience and when close attention is paid to arranging the condi- 
tions for learning in which the student is confronted with the 
responsibility for his own education will there be improvement in 
the quality of his learning. 

I would add only one new area, previously neglected in our efforts 
to improve the quality of student learning. This is the field of the 
creative arts. We have been slow to seize upon this source of aesthetic 
response and student interest in the liberal arts. Here again, the possi- 
bilities of student involvement and self-education are immense. A 
college theatre in which students write their own plays, compose their 
own music, choreograph their own dances, a campus on which 
students paint their own pictures, write their own stories, poems, and 
critical essays, will have a spirit in it which generates new ideas for 
the enhancement of American culture. This is an area of the academic 
curriculum, until now largely neglected, which has its own dynamic 
and its own critical audience of students who are participating observ- 
ers. Work can go on here under the inspiration of those teachers who 
believe in the significance of the creative arts for education, and with- 
out a program of continually didactic instruction. This is a central 
part of creating an atmosphere for the liberal arts which can quicken 
the response of students to their true values. For this is the ultimate 
aim of the colleges and universities, to make a place where the arts 
and sciences are so compelling a form of human experience that no 
student can remain untouched by their liberating effects on his life. 
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W urn, as the war ended, Secretary Byrnes asked me to be Assistant 
Secretary of State, he told me that he thought my early years 
in advertising should prove good training for politics. I assured him 
that my eight years as a part-time university vice president were far 
more valuable to him—and to me. I told him I already had won my 
political Ph.D. in campus politics. 

I propose to discuss a critical political problem affecting education 
and a critical educational problem affecting politics. Indeed, this 
problem gravely affects the survival of our country and our civiliza- 
tion, and it can only be met by a merger of politicians and educators. 

This is a moment when whole galaxies of educational neglect are 
in head-on collision. The facts and figures have been in the news- 
papers—and on the front pages. They have been featured in the 
magazines. They have even been discussed on the air. Some of you 
may have heard that conferences in Washington have been devoted to 
them. But they have not broken through the crust of public con- 
sciousness. 

Where is the present prospect of national action adequate to 
match the crisis? I fear I cannot even assure you that a Democratic 
victory in November 1956 would secure the action so urgently needed. 
My fears and forebodings caused me to want to share them with you. 
If I am to be a Cassandra, at least I want companions from among you. 

You must accept partial responsibility for the country’s unhappy 
predicament. Education is the field which you have homesteaded 
as your very own. All too often you have acted as public relations 
men and have not lived up to the noble calling of educator or politi- 
cian. The solutions you have proposed have not been drastic enough, 
bold enough, imaginative enough. You have been too deeply mired 
in your own folklore. All too often your proposals have been geared 
to somebody’s guess as to what the Congress, or the state legislature, 
or the latest commission or committee, or your own board of trustees, 
would stand for. 

I commend to you the example of Commissioner Murray of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. At a recent Congressional hearing, he 
was asking for a mere additional $5,000,000,000. Congressman Cole 
remarked, “I doubt that the taxpayers are ready to gamble such large 
stakes.” Mr. Murray replied, “If they knew the whole story, they 
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would.” The task of you educators is dramatically to expound the 
whole story. 

More important than any failure of leadership on your part is that 
all America now appears to be sleepwalking on the brink, if you will 
excuse the plagiarism. The American people do not as yet identify 
the growing educational crisis with their national security. 

You may be interested in what I have learned about education in 
the Soviet Union, and in my suggestions of what this may mean for 
America and the free world. Leon Bloy, the French philosopher, once 
referred to what he called “the good news of damnation.” His theory 
was that none of us might behave as Christians if we were not afraid 
of perpetual hell-fire. I hope you will ask yourselves whether it might 
not be that the Soviet educational system can prove to be the good 
news of damnation for American education—the spur which may 
rouse us and propel us toward salvation. 

I shall begin my report by summarizing it in a sentence. I have 
returned convinced that education has become a main theatre of the 
cold war; Russia’s classrooms and libraries, her laboratories and teach- 
ing methods may threaten us more than her hydrogen bombs or her 
guided missiles to deliver them. 

For decades, the Soviet Union has had a long-range plan for ideo- 
logical and economic world conquest—a plan so potent as to make 
her current military and political maneuvering seem by comparison 
tactical and even diversionary. At the heart of this project is the 
schooling for export of scores of thousands of indoctrinated and cap- 
able engineers, scientists, schoolmasters, and technicians of all kinds. 
These are being trained to help develop the resources of countries 
outside the present Soviet orbit, and to help convert the world to 
communism. And please do not doubt the high quality of their 
training. Only recently came a story from Moscow which amused 
me, a kind of man bites dog story. A Texas corporation, no less, was 
granted the right to manufacture a turbodrill, no less. This drill was 
developed by the Soviet petroleum industry for digging wells through 
hard rock. The New York Times said it was “ten times as fast as our 
conventional rotary drill.” Detroit engineers report automation 
matching our best. Each day and week there is a new story of Soviet 
technological advances. Senator Symington is continually complaining 
that the Soviet air force is superior to our own. Can we not agree 
that a nation that can produce the hydrogen bomb must have mastered 
the intricacies of modern science and its technological application? 

These forthcoming battalions of Soviet experts and technicians, 
ready and eager for export, are now assembling in the staging phase 
of the offensive. They are a symptom of what is developing in the 
new world of “competitive coexistence.” Khrushchev and Bulganin 
converted them into a symbol of the future when, on leaving Burma, 
they gave to the Burmese people as a gift from the Russian people 
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a technological institute to be built in Rangoon and staffed by 
Soviet experts. 

Even more formidable is the spectacular example of mass training 
for the Soviet Union’s own domestic industrial needs. Without the 
present outpouring of trained experts, within the U.S.S.R., the sixth 
Five-Year Plan, only recently announced, could not promise by 1960 
a 60 per cent increase in the national product of the U.S.S.R. and a 
70 per cent step-up in heavy industry. Bulganin at the recent Party 
Congress announced that the production of trained specialists and 
experts in the current Five-Year Plan would be 4,000,000—equal to the 
last two Five-Year Plans put together. This is at the rate of 800,000 
annually from now until 1960. 

What is it that most impresses a foreign observer about the Soviet 
school system? In less than 40 years, starting with a population at 
least 50 per cent illiterate, the Soviets have built a seven-year primary 
school system rivaling our own in universality, with nearly 100 per 
cent enrollment. Further, since World War II, the Soviet secondary 
school system has mushroomed amazingly. By 1960 the basic ten-year 
school is to be compulsory everywhere. Already 70 per cent are en- 
rolled through age 17, in contrast to our 80 per cent. But by 1960, in 
spite of acute labor shortages, all children are to be kept in school 
from 7 to 17. Every Russian youngster is to be given an education, a 
communist education of course, comparable to high standards of study 
and learning in an English public school or a French lycee but without 
the same emphasis on the humanities. I shall return to this 
shortly. The Soviet standard is far higher than that of even the 
best American high school. It is perhaps comparable to a couple of 
years at a top college. 

Further, the U.S.S.R. has already surpassed us both in the number 
and percentage of students enrolled in institutions above the secondary 
level—with 4,300,000 in 1955. This is a 70 per cent bulge over our 
2,700,000. 

The Communists from the earliest days gave up butter for guns; 
but they gave up meat for education. 

The figures I am quoting were given me by top Soviet school of- 
ficial. They may exaggerate. But perhaps they do not. I suggest we 
would be wise to accept the figures literally. Americans have for years 
scoffed at Soviet claims—only to find that they have outstripped all 
nations but ourselves in industrial production. We are learning only 
now that they have the steel and the fuel and the electric energy 
which they told us they were going to have by this target date. We 
scoffed for years, only to discover that Stalin’s “visions” have become 
today’s industrial realities, with the achievement often surpassing the 
seemingly fantastic predictions. 

Education is one area where we in America most surely have 
nothing to lose if we accept Russian claims. Intercontinental competi- 
tion in education need be no challenge to an arms race or a war. If 
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the Russians goad us to do a better educational job ourselves, then 
we shall only do what our own best tradition calls for—what we 
should be doing even if the Soviet Union were to sink suddenly into 
the sea. But if we are complacent about our educational efforts and 
system, if we allow ourselves to fall behind the Russians, we may find 
ourselves outwitted, outmaneuvered, outthought, and outbuilt 
throughout the world. 

Russian youngsters go to school six days a week, ten months a 
year. Discipline is strict, study hours are long, and the curriculum is 
demanding. At all levels, the Soviet students like European students 
in general work much harder than do our American youngsters. 

Wearing their military-looking uniforms, Soviet children for the 
first four years concentrate on reading, writing, arithmetic, and Rus- 
sian. In the last six years, more than 40 per cent of their time goes 
to science and mathematics. During these years, they must take 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Also compulsory are four or 
five years of physics, four years of chemistry, two years of biology, a 
year of astronomy, and a year of psychology. Finally, each student 
is supposed to take six years of a foreign language. In the higher 
institutions, English, the new language of science, is the favorite, but 
in the satellites, the favorite at all levels is of course Russian. 

My understanding is that there are no electives except the choice 
of a foreign language. Indeed, I was told that the first time the student 
has any choice of subjects, once he has chosen his field after the ten- 
year school, is as a graduate student at a university. 

The contrast with our secondary school curriculum is startling. 
Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, recently told the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation: “I can 
learn of no public high school in our country where a student obtains 
so thorough a preparation in science and mathematics, even if he seeks 
it—even if he should be a potential Einstein, Edison, Fermi, or Bell.” 
Indeed, in 1955 for all the high schools of the United States, we 
produced only 125 new teachers of physics. Think of it! Only 125 
for 28,000 high schools. 

The U.S.S.R. in the last quarter century has applied the educational 
goals of the old elite—the high standards of the Czarist system—to the 
new masses. In this mass application, the Soviets are challenging us 
with their version of the American dream. They offer high-grade 
training to every boy and girl, and as much as his talents and abilities 
will absorb. They are seeking to steal the American dream and in 
broad daylight. 

Pro-Rector Vovchenko of the University of Moscow told me that, 
above the ten-year schools, there are now more than 2,000 “‘tekhni- 
kums.” Life magazine of March 5, 1956, says there are some 3,800. 
These tekhnikums have an enrollment of 2,500,000 students. We in 
the United States have no parallel for them. They are a kind of voca- 
tional college. They give two-and-one-half and four-year courses to 
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2,500,000 students. They produce “middle grade” specialists in scores 
of fields. There are even tekhnikums in such areas as music, art, medi- 
cine, and education. However, the great concentration is in the field 
of industry. 

The industrial tekhnikums are operated by such ministries as 
electricity, railroads, communications, and agriculture. The Ministry 
of Higher Education, however, helps maintain academic standards. 
From their tekhnikums, the various ministries draw their nonprofes- 
sional technicians who move ahead into key supervisory and operating 
jobs in industry. 

Then there are the 800 institutions of higher Soviet education. 
Thirty-three of these are universities. The balance are the specialized 
institutes for doctors, engineers, lawyers, dentists, aeronautical experts, 
electrical specialists, agricultural experts, et cetera—all the specialized 
skills in such demand throughout the world. The universities do not 
have authority over such higher technical institutes, but concentrate 
largely on the training of scientists and scholars and of teachers for 
above the fourth-year level. All universities and higher institutes pro- 
vide five-year programs, except the teacher-training institutes, which 
are four years. (The U.S.S.R. seems to think that after four or five 
years of physics in a ten-year school, another four years of physics in 
a pedagogical institute is enough to train a physics teacher for a high 
school!) The universities and higher institutes have an estimated 
enrojlment of 1,825,000 students. 

The University of Moscow, dominating the city with its gleaming 
new 33-story central tower dedicated to the sciences, enrolls 23,000 
students. The recent investment of 3,000,000,000 rubles for this new 
building, completed in 1953, is astonishing by our standards. It is 
equivalent to at least $150,000,000, figuring the ruble at five cents, the 
lowest estimate of its value given anywhere. Thus, this building cost 
more than has been spent for the completed physical plant of all 
but a very few American universities. It contains 1,900 laboratory 
rooms. It symbolizes to all Russia what lies ahead in the fulfillment 
of Soviet ambitions for youth. Here work most of the 2,000 professors 
of the University of Moscow who teach students. Here too are the 
500 scholars dedicated to research from whom no teaching is expected. 
All 2,500 must seek to make their own individual scientific contribu- 
tions in the laboratories. Those who succeed receive the highly prized 
doctorate, a top or super degree for which we have no equivalent. It 
is even claimed that this Soviet degree makes most of our Ph.D.’s 
appear like diplomas from junior colleges. 

As to teaching in the Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R. has many advan- 
tages. I realize that the very idea that the U.S.S.R. can have an educa- 
tional advantage over us is one which many of us emotionally resist. 
But many among you have found that on some questions it is advan- 
tageous to an administrator to enjoy centralized control. We do not 
like such a push-button system in education and we do not want it. 
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But it can have advantages. For example, the ten-year schools do not 
have to compete with General Electric for physics teachers; the state 
trains the teachers and funnels them to the schools. 

The advantage of such central control which most interested me, 
because I am chairman of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, was the 
extraordinary progress of the Russians in the use of classroom and 
educational motion pictures. Ralph Tyler, known to many of you 
as a man who does not exaggerate, once remarked that it takes half 
a century for half of our educators to adopt a good new idea. To any 
good new idea, our teachers, administrators, and school board mem- 
bers across the entire U.S.A. must be won over almost one at a time. 
Forty-two thousand separate school boards must be wooed and won. 
Thus after 26 years of pioneering effort, the classroom film producers 
in the United States have not yet put a projector into more than one 
out of 50 classrooms. This great instrument can even improve the 
technique for teaching children how to read, the task which George 
Stoddard estimates costs about half of the nation’s annual budget 
for public education. If the motion pictures could even make a 5 per 
cent contribution to a $4,000,000,000 cost, there are some who think 
this adds up to $200,000,000. Yet in the United States this new teach- 
ing aid, this new weapon for the attack on illiteracy and ignorance, 
has gone largely unnoticed by school boards and educators. 

By contrast, the U.S.S.R., once it began to use classroom films, has 
made rapid progress. The Russian films are like our “documentaries.” 
They are not yet planned and produced for close integration with the 
curriculum. However, the Russians have pressed their push button 
and they are now forging ahead of us rapidly in the use of film in the 
classroom, and in the production of such films in quantity. The 
Soviet 1954 catalogue of films for educational purposes, brought out 
by the Ministry of Culture in Moscow, runs 206 pages and lists 937 
titles. —The University of Moscow boasts a Professor of the Science of 
Motion Pictures (or some similar title). I visited the motion picture 
studio and projector room at the University of Kiev. The top uni- 
versities are producing classroom and educational pictures and are 
exchanging them and listing them for wide distribution. The Soviet 
educators will soon learn, in my judgment, to produce a high quality 
of teaching films which are tied closely to the curriculum. This is the 
type we produce here but cannot distribute in any quantity. 

The goal of a projector in every classroom has not yet been achieved 
in the U.S.S.R. But at present rates of progress the Soviet will achieve 
this a decade before the United States gets a projector into every 
school building. 

The Soviet educational system has, of course, grave and indeed 
tragic weaknesses by our standards and goals. There is no academic 
freedom or tenure for teachers or professors. No criticism of the 
regime, or of official dogma, is permitted. Classroom discussion is not 
encouraged. Heavy emphasis is given to rote memorization of texts. 
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Every advanced student must devote his full time to his specialty 
except for 10 per cent to the study of dialectical materialism and 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. The student cannot change his mind 
about his profession in midstream; he cannot shift. Every graduate of 
a tekhnikum, institute, or university must work for three years on 
any assigned job in his specialty, under penalty of prosecution. 

To us, this seems a system of training, rather than education— 
training for the service of the state and not for the happiness or ful- 
fillment of the individual. But we must recognize that this is a doc- 
trine which sharpens the tools for the new Five-Year Plan, and for 
the new look of the new Soviet competition throughout the world. 

I fear the Communists may have found a formula for combining 
on the one hand high quality in scientific and technological training 
and research—including production of original and creative work 
in the natural sciences—and on the other hand an acceptance and 
obedience in political, economic, philosophical, and moral matters. 
Whether this formula will hold up over the decades may turn out to 
be the crucial question of our historical epoch. Allen Dulles expresses 
“cautious hope” that it will not. 

This, then, is the spectacle of the growth of Soviet education. 
This is the story of its explosively expanding output. 

By contrast, we in the United States have been talking about our 
own impending school crisis for years but doing little about it. What 
was predicted by President Truman’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion has come to pass. Yet Secretary Folsom tells me President Eisen- 
hower is about to appoint still another committee. Must it not again 
conclude that we dare not procrastinate and postpone any longer? 

New school buildings—the main object of current educational 
legislation in Washington—are imperative. But in my view, they 
hold a third priority. I see two requirements even more urgent and 
a fourth that is equally so. I shall now examine these four major re- 
quirements of our educational system. 

1. Our first priority is scholarships and fellowships, awarded on a 
competitive basis. You have heard many times that our industries 
and our defense establishments require at least 45,000 to 50,000 new 
engineers a year, and that Russia produced 63,000 engineering gradu- 
ates in 1955 in contrast to our 23,000. 

The frantic competition for engineers now going on in the United 
States has been reported on the front pages of The New York Times. 
There is also a scramble for physicists, chemists, and mathematicians. 
These shortages have obscured the swelling demand for professional 
and technical experts in many other fields. At the rate we are grow- 
ing we can expect shortages of at least 22,000 physicians and 100,000 
nurses by 1960. The need for dentists, architects, and psychologists 
has jumped, too, and we must not forget the liberal arts. The shortage 
of teachers may be the most acute of all. 

Eighty to 90 per cent of all students at the Soviet higher institu- 
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tions have been on state scholarships. Recently we learned from the 
Party Congress that beginning in the autumn of 1956 all education is 
to be free. Every Soviet student can now keep going upward in the 
communist world at the state’s expense so long as he can make the 
grades. Indeed, he is pushed, prodded, pressured, and enticed to reach 
the limit of his capacity for training. 

Weighed against our practices, these policies give the Kremlin 
obvious advantages for developing and exploiting its manpower 
potential. While the Russians try to harness 100 per cent of theirs, 
we waste much of ours, and most flagrantly. 

In the light of today’s emergency, we must develop the imagination 
and courage to embark upon an adequate federal scholarship pro- 
gram. 

The Federal Government should undertake immediately a national 
scholarship program beginning with as many as 20,000 scholarships 
a year, each covering four years of college. Further, this should be 
increased as rapidly as the administration of the program, and the 
absorptive capacity of the colleges and universities permit to a level 
of 100,000 scholarships a year. To these should be added 20,000 or 
more graduate fellowships. Trained manpower is like money in the 
bank. It is our most important national resource. It is what Bulganin 
called Russia’s gold reserve. 

Our high schools abound with talent worthy of such scholarships. 
Secretary Folsom recently cited an estimate that “each year about 
60,000 students of high ability drop out of high school before gradu- 
ation .. . and half of the students in the upper one-fourth of their 
high school classes do not go on to college.” Dael Wolfle tells us that 
150,000 pupils from each age and class who could enter the important 
specialties fail to go to college. For many years most of us interested 
in education have freely admitted that for every student we have in an 
American college there is another of equal aptitude and ability who 
never enters. 

The Soviets have made the life of science and research, of engineer- 
ing and of scholarship, among the best rewarded in the entire Union, 
in terms of salaries and prestige and of freedom from the harsher 
realities of life under the hammer and sickle. The epithet “egg head” 
would seem to be a compliment in the U.S.S.R. When a Soviet stu- 
dent is accepted for graduate work, his future is virtually assured. 
About 5 to 10 per cent of those who complete the regular univer- 
sity and institute programs are accepted. More than 90 per cent of 
those accepted roll on through the next three years, and secure the 
advanced degree which leads to a life of scholarship, research, and 
teaching. The average professor in the U.S.S.R. earns perhaps ten 
times what an ordinary Russian worker gets. Outstanding professors 
earn the equivalent of the annual salary of an American industrial 
corporation president. 

For most of the U.S.S.R.’s 60,000,000 students enrolled in educational 
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institutions or correspondence courses, graduation from a ten-year 
school or tekhnikum marks the end of formal education. But many 
students continue to struggle and strive for another chance and still 
another. This is why one sees the teenagers in bookstores buying books 
on nuclear physics. This is why in the Leningrad library I found every 
desk occupied in the great science reading room. The silence was 
absolute; the concentrated zeal of the students was breathtaking. I 
asked my librarian guide, ‘‘Are these university students?” He replied, 
“Oh, no, the university has its own library; these are workers from 
the night shifts of the factories; we keep the library open at night 
for the day-shift workers.” Those who successfully pursue their 
studies can continue ever upwards and onwards in the academic and 
scientific hierarchy. 

2. And this brings me to my second priority. Without delay, and 
on a bold scale, we must develop new ‘incentives for teachers. A\l- 
though my discussion here will deal largely with the problem in our 
public schools, we would do well to emulate the Russians in the fi- 
nancial opportunities offered to university professors and top scholars, 
to whom we have never offered either the perquisites or the prestige 
enjoyed in Western Europe. 

Beardsley Ruml has shown how teachers’ real earnings have gone 
steadily downward since the early days of this century. 

What puzzles me about the proposals for a blanket percentage in- 
crease in all teachers’ salaries—in the public schools—the idea that 
every teacher's salary should go up 50 per cent, let us say—is a theory 
of my mother’s. She was a knowledgeable teacher and administrator. 
At 13, she was a teacher in a country school in Iowa and among her 
pupils were farm boys of 16 who only attended school for three months 
a year, in the winter. At 25 she was the first woman county superin- 
tendent of schools in the history of Minnesota. After my father died, 
she served for a while on the staff of Teachers College and later be- 
came one of the highest paid women in American education. Her 
theory was that many, if not most, teachers were overpaid. Many, she 
contended, were mediocre and could not earn as much doing anything 
else. 

Perhaps the key question here is in two parts: first, how can we offer 
greater incentives to the talented public school teacher, and to every 
teacher who successfully seeks self-improvement, and, second, what 
system of incentives will tempt and hold young prospective teachers 
of talent? I do not see why the taxpayers should succumb to bureauc- 
racy, and now greatly step up the salaries of hundreds of thousands 
of teachers who are inferior. Indeed, one of our national tragedies is 
that our teachers colleges do not attract a better caliber of students. 
Are we not indeed using them as a refuge for the bottom one-fourth 
of the academic spectrum? 

In the development of new and far bigger incentives for talented 
teachers, I fear we must again turn to the Federal Government for 
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leadership. Some five or ten years hence, several billion dollars an- 
nually will have to be found to add to teachers’ salaries. This pro- 
gram, to stimulate our present teachers and to attract new ones, 
should be launched at once and on a scale into the hundreds of mil- 
lions, allocated through state departments of education to communi- 
ties which undertake to attract and keep uncommonly promising 
teachers. The Federal Government must help establish a pattern of 
standards. This will cause a hue and cry about federal control. We 
must face up to it. This is the nub of the coming argument. There 
is nothing radical about the idea of federal aid; even Senator Taft 
favored it. The critical argument will center on the nature and degree 
of federal leadership in the establishment of standards. 

The idea of adequate pay for university professors was John D. 
Rockefeller’s back in 1891 and we have forgotten it. He sent William 
Rainey Harper from Yale to found his new University of Chicago. 
Mr. Harper reported back to him, “Mr. Rockefeller, I cannot per- 
suade the top scholars of the East and of Europe to move to Chicago.” 
Mr. Rockefeller asked, ‘What is the top salary in the world paid to a 
university professor?” The answer: “$3,500.” Mr. Rockefeller issued 
the order that in a decade developed one of the greatest universities 
of the world, “Pay your top men $7,000.” This was the salary in 1891 
of the President of the First National Bank of Chicago. Perhaps this 
order explains why, as Arthur Page once said to me, the University of 
Chicago advanced the cultural development of the West by a full 
generation. 

Now if you think I am exaggerating money as an incentive for 
teachers and scholars, I can only reply that this is because of the 
environment which surrounds our schools and educational institu- 
tions. It is due to the American climate in which they live. This of 
course is a subject for quite another address. 

8. And this brings me to the third requirement, the dilemma of the 
physical plant. Here again, I refer principally to the public schools. 

Delegates to the White House Conference on Education went on 
record by more than two to one approving federal money for school 
building construction. In late January of 1956 Mr. Gallup found 
that 67 per cent of all adults were in favor, with only 24 per cent op- 
posed. And this is said to represent a major break-through on the 
whole principle of federal aid to schools. 

I have wondered what the White House conferees who opposed 
federal aid may have been thinking of. Perhaps one clue is that the 
delegates from Texas were almost unanimously opposed. But if they 
had understood that the issue of national survival is literally tied up 
to an adequate educational plant, the vote should have been ninety- 
nine to one. The important question is not who were the two-thirds, 
but how could there have been a one-third minority? 

As soon as this year’s legislation is passed, and passed it must be, we 
must face up to the need for a new act designed to stimulate school 
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building up to a rate of $3,800,000,000 a year. This is the goal if we 
are to secure the 950,000 classrooms we must build in the next ten 
years. Further, as Benjamin Fine reported in The New York Times, 
from the Eleventh National Conference on Higher Education, college 
enrollment will double by 1970 and only six states have taken any 
steps to handle “this impending wave of students.” 

Because state and local community outlays for school construction are 
now at a $2,000,000,000 annual level, leaving a gap of $1,800,000,000 
the $250,000,000 offered by the present Administration or even the 
$400,000,000 visualized in the Kelley bill are far too little. I do not 
like to keep stepping up the urgent need for massive federal funds, 
but there is no help for it. As Mr. Murray told Congressman Cole, if 
the public knew the facts, it would put up the money. 

When Mr. Khrushchev looks across the Atlantic at us what he sees in 
education is 48 Balkanized units, each in: turn Balkanized into scores 
of hundreds of local districts, with school boards worrying about their 
mill rates while Mr. Khrushchev tools up for political conquest. Re- 
cently Marion Folsom said, “Education is basic . . . to our collective 
strength in the cause of world peace.” Is not this an issue on which 
the United States must unite? If I sound alarmist it is only because 
I am trying to do so. 

George Stoddard wrote me recently that the only answer to the 
Soviet educational advance is “to push to the limit our own demo- 
cratic ideal of developing the total resources of every person.” This is 
in the spirit of Thomas Jefferson, who believed that democracy would 
succeed if education were placed within the reach of as many of our 
people as possible. We cannot begin, in today’s world, to live up to 
this great goal without teachers—and classrooms—and scholarships. 

4. Fourth, and finally, let us re-examine our teaching methods and 
our institutional setup. 

Our goal of secondary school pupil-teacher ratio has been twenty- 
five to one; in the university it has been twelve or thirteen to one. 
These goals now seem to be about to vanish. Soon we shall receive 
the tide of 42,000,000 school children. 

Some of our associates still cherish the dream of Mark Hopkins 
sitting on one end of the log teaching a single boy on the other. This 
dream breeds the ideal of the tiny classroom in which every student 
more than one is one too many. 

We should no longer indulge ourselves in cultural lag. We must 
learn to close Ralph Tyler’s 50 year gap. We must bring technology 
to the schools. For example, all plans for new buildings should make 
it easy for children in Maine and Kansas to learn history and science 
and arithmetic from the Californian or the Britisher who understands 
them best and can explain them best through films and educational 
television. 

One good teacher, with a couple of aides, can learn how to take 
care of 200 or 300 pupils—and improve the instruction. This makes 
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it profitable as well as easy greatly to raise salaries in order to attract 
and hold good teachers. 

This raises the question, how can we now begin to cut down in 
many areas the enormous waste in our system and thus, as best we 
can, hold down its mounting cost? —The American public school pat- 
tern is still based on the eight-four-four plan. At least two of the first 
twelve years are clearly wasted. We should expect more of the teach- 
ers as we pay them better, so they will not have the time or the need 
to sell books in the summertime. Further, let us get rid of some of 
the many phony “certification procedures.” These often require in- 
ferior courses at second-rate colleges. They keep graduates from Yale 
or Princeton who are physics majors from teaching. As the superin- 
tendent of schools of Hartford said recently such conditions for teachi- 
ing positions are excluding capable teachers because “They don’t meet 
the book even though they are doing a fine job.” He added, “Perhaps 
it’s time we reoriented our thinking on what makes a good teacher.” 

While we raise teachers’ salaries, can we not lengthen the school 
day, and the school week, and the school year? As the father of four, 
I attest to the fact that my children would profit from school six days 
a week, and longer school days, and ten months a year. This would 
not only compress the first twelve years to ten, but should give them 
something like fourteen years of schooling in ten, by present stand- 
ards. Such a change would immediately reduce our present need for 
precollege teachers by at least one-sixth. And salaries for the com- 
petent could be sharply raised even on present budgets. 

And can we not learn how to compress some of the years en route 
to the doctoral degree, by cutting down wasted time, so that a self- 
supporting physician or scholar need not be nudging middle age be- 
fore he can afford to get married? 

Further, cannot we agree with former President Conant of Harvard 
that we must have more and better junior colleges? In many ways, 
they offer our best hope for free mass public education beyond high 
school. Fifty per cent of America’s present junior colleges are in 
California. From the standpoint of the interest of the people of the 
United States, what kind of situation is this? 

Let us also study the creation of new kinds of institutions as they 
may be needed. I suggested recently that our government create Tech- 
nical Assistance Acadeties, equal in status to the United States Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Air Force Academies—to educate picked young men 
and women for service overseas as technical specialists. Someone 
called my suggested Academies “West Points of Point Four.” I em- 
phasized that such Academies—and I apply this to all technical or 
scientific education in our country—should have a curriculum with a 
strong infusion of the liberal arts, so that our young engineers and 
scientists can better serve their country overseas. Today how can we 
expect to persuade the young engineer to serve overseas? If he is well 
advised he will go to Topeka or Fargo instead of to Rangoon. Why 
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should we not offer talented young people, chosen by competitive 
examination, the chance to become physicists and engineers and ex- 
perts in public health—instead of truck drivers and automobile sales- 
men—and let them pay for their education by serving their country 
for a few years? This is the principle on which we have operated 
West Point and Annapolis for 150 years. 

One vast reservoir of talent consists of our entire present labor 
force, those whose education stopped when they left school. Can we 
not launch a national revival for citizen participation in education at 
all ages? I think we can, and this is a great challenge to our universi- 
ties, much as they may resist it. 

I cite the foregoing merely as samples of ways in which we can seek 
to improve the structure of our educational system and of the institu- 
tions within it. Many of you are better qualified than I to explore 
these problems and opportunities. . 

In the hope that I shall not be misunderstood, may I stress that our 
best over-all opportunity for doing a better educational job than the 
U.S.S.R. continues to lie in educating whole men? This must and 
will remain our goal rather than the Soviet prototype of the specialist, 
technician, or functionary. Yes, we must make a far larger investment 
for training in science. But we must also recognize that for us the 
sharp distinctions between the sciences and the humanities are obso- 
lete. Most United States engineering schools today at least pay lip 
service to the idea that specialists must also be broadly educated men 
and women. 

When a friend of mine learned that the theme of my paper was 
to be Soviet education and what we might learn from it, he said that 
my theme boils down to a single lesson. “We must abandon prag- 
matic-instrumentalism,” he said, and “return to a deep faith in man, 
as the son of God, and in the values which accrue to that status.” 

A deep faith in man is the total opposite to the Soviet system which 
offers a vast technocratic new Sparta. By our standards, their system 
is more like animal training than the education of human beings. 
It is without human spirit or soul. It is the state-take-all and let the 
individual take the hindmost. It is the gospel according to Pavlov. 

The peoples of the world are now entering an era when energy 
comes from rocks and sunlight; when materials for shelter and cloth- 
ing derive from air, water, and chemicals. Barring war, the aspira- 
tions of underdeveloped peoples will soon force industrial and educa- 
tional development into every cranny of human society. If we of the 
United States are to meet the new challenge of the world-wide revolt 
against hunger and disease and ignorance—you who are our leaders 
in the field of education must march forward in the front ranks. 
Believe me, however, I do appreciate my difficulty. It is not easy to 
exhort the professional exhorters. 

Before concluding, I must get back for a moment to money. Money 
is a refrain which runs through part of this paper. Many of you, I 
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know, may question whether the United States can afford the costly 
program I have advocated. Indeed, the cost is an even bigger hurdle 
than the haggard specter of federal control. 

Educators have almost always had to beg for money. Back in 1426, 
the fathers of Oxford approached the Duke of Gloucester for help, 
and put their case this way: 

“What aim can be more noble than the advancement of learning, 
which raises man above the beasts and lifts him towards a higher life? 
It was a divine inspiration that suggested a foundation of lectures, and 
we hope the intention will be fully carried out. Let not poverty, that 
cursed stepmother of learning, disappoint us of our hopes.” 

In this boom year of which some are boasting, if you are reading 
the political news—I say let not the plea of poverty, an increasingly 
despicable stepmother of learning, deprive our children of their future 
development in freedom, and our nation of its destiny. 

Soviet Russia may be the first country to develop free and un- 
limited schooling for all with the talent who are willing to work hard. 
But we in the United States have tended a brighter fire during the 
last 180 years. This should be far more appealing to all mankind if 
we now begin to do a better job of living up to it. This is our dedi- 
cation to the advancement and perfection of the individual. The 
University of Chicago is drawing upon our past heritage as it builds 
toward the future. The University Trustees say in their recent bro- 
chure: “Education would make children better than their fathers,” 
and that was part of the strange American idea of how things ought 
to be. The brochure continues, “Education was what it was virtuous 
to spend money on. Education was the banner of equality. Education 
would make democracy work. . . . The Educated Man as we understood 
him is the best weapon we have.” 

You leaders in the field of education have the knowledge and the 
insight and I trust that the Eleventh National Conference on Higher 
Education will help you to cultivate the wisdom and the courage. If 
you will, you can persuade us. Tell all America that we ignore at our 
peril any mute unkempt Einstein, be he listless and unmotivated in a 
Chicago suburb or cut off from opportunity in a Mississippi shack. 
Tell us the truth, I say, and see to it that your words become epi- 
demic. If we, your alumni and constituents and taxpayers, are given 
courage and vision by you, you will find us ready to respond—to re- 
spond with generosity, with devotion and enthusiasm—and with re- 
newed dedication to the fulfillment of the American Dream of which 
you are the leading inheritors and the spokesmen. The parents and 
the youth of our great free country are waiting for you and your 
words. 
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The Liberal College 


in Transition 


BEARDSLEY RUML 
New York, New York 


In this paper, my observations are directed toward the private 
liberal four-year college, separate from university or other external 
decision-making. I believe that certain thoughts relating to this nar- 
rower field of higher liberal education have relevance to the problems 
of universities and junior colleges, public and private, and even to 
those of professional and other specialized educational institutions. 
But it was impractical here to make exceptions to allow for the spe- 
cial functions and administrative necessities of the many varieties of 
higher educational institutions, and so I have narrowed the scope of 
my remarks to the private, four-year liberal college. 

There have been gratifying recent tendencies that strengthen the 
position of the liberal college. 

The most important of these tendencies is an explicit reawakening 
to the importance of a liberalizing education at the higher level. 
Numerous examples of this tendency could be cited from the univer- 
sities, and from adult and popular educational interests. The voca- 
tional training dictated as preparation for the professions is begin- 
ning to be de-emphasized. These and other trends underline the 
worth and duty of the liberal college as the center and the source of 
liberalizing educational substance, now increasingly realized as essen- 
tial to a free and normal life. 

The growing awareness of the importance of the liberal college and 
of its works has been accompanied by encouraging developments re- 
lated to financial support. 

High on the list of measures of a financial character is the accept- 
ance by the public in general and by parents in particular of the 
sharply increased tuition charges of recent years. Even with somewhat 
increased student aid, the new tuition charges are a severe burden to 
many families, and of course they far exceed the savings that have 
been set aside over a period of years to be dedicated to the college 
education of sons and daughters. 

Next must be mentioned the response of alumni to requests for 
current giving. The figures are important, and the increases are 
startling. This development, however, is only in part the showing 
of a new interest in the liberal college by alumni and friends. It in- 
dicates also to a very considerable extent a reorientation of adminis- 
trative and alumni officers toward the problem of support. When 
the million dollar gift for endowment is no longer so likely to be 
found, the $20 a year contribution for a period of years takes on a new 
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importance. A widening interest in the liberal college as an educa- 
tional institution is certainly the foundation, but the structure of 
support has been built by organization and hard, devoted work by 
thousands of alumni correspondents. 

The success of Princeton, Dartmouth, and Carleton, for example, 
in their organization for current gifts is well known. Less well known 
is the achievement of Vassar College which has increased its unre- 
stricted current contributions from $107,000 in 1950 to $407,000 in 
1955, a clear example of imaginative organization and devoted work. 

A new impulse toward contributions by corporations is another 
notable development of the last few years. I will not attempt to name 
the individual corporation officers who have spoken out because I 
know that there would be unfortunate omissions. Nevertheless the 
astonishing and little known fact is that many of these men spoke 
without first clearing their statements with their boards of direc- 
tors, or even with their lawyers. And so the general staff and the 
bureaucracy were confronted with a publicity fait accompli, and the 
problem in the beginning was to save as many faces as possible as 
cheaply as possible and still be competitive. Even at the risk of im- 
portant omissions, mention should be made of Frank Sparks, one- 
time President of Noblitt-Sparks Industries, later President of Wabash 
College; the patient and strategic work of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey under Frank Abrams’ leadership, in clarifying the 
legal right of directors to invest a little of the stockholders’ money 
in the perpetuation of a free society; the early ingenuity of the Ford 
Motor Company, under the gentle hand of William McPeak, in find- 
ing a way to contribute to the liberal college by the decision of the 
student and not of the corporation itself; and the bold leadership of 
the General Electric Company under Philip D. Reed in matching 
within generous limits the contributions of its own employees to their 
own colleges and universities. 

The moral of the whole story is that for corporation support of the 
liberal college the particular company must have a leader. Leaders 
will become more numerous as the tradition becomes better estab- 
lished. And so the conclusion is inescapable that corporation support 
of the liberal college is on the increase. 

The liberal college should avoid corporation support for particu- 
lar departments or for research projects related to the commercial 
interests of the particular company. Such support always becomes 
awkward for the liberal college and such giving is a symptom of 
immaturity on the part of corporation executives. On this point, 
the position of the university or technical school is quite other than 
that of the liberal college, since, for such institutions, safeguards can be 
agreed upon that render corporation support mutually advantageous. 

At long last some foundation money has been put at the disposal of 
the liberal college without specific designation as to field or subject 
matter. Thirty-five years ago, the General Education Board, with a 
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helpful assist from the Carnegie Corporation, put upwards of $50,- 
000,000 into liberal education and the liberal college. In 1955 the 
Ford Foundation did about five times as well with their uncondi- 
tional grant for teaching salaries. Between these two milestones, 
the foundations have been pecking away at special subject matters, 
giving short-term current grants with a heavy emphasis on the con- 
ventional and the noncontroversial. 

The impact of the Ford Foundation grant to the colleges is of great 
importance even though the direct economic consequences are for 
the most part negligible. By its recognition of liberal education as 
such, of teaching salaries as such, of unconditional giving not com- 
promising the college’s own potential resources, the whole Ford 
Foundation enterprise has been of immense psychological and moral 
value to the liberal college and to liberal education. 

Another new factor in the financial picture is the program of fed- 
eral loans for faculty and student housing. Let us not belittle this 
federal activity simply because state loans would be more flexible and 
might be cheaper. The state loans are bound to come and the federal 
loans are bound to grow. The liberal college with the need for a 
million dollars for physical plant for housing will be able to get it 
for $50,000 a year or perhaps a little more, interest and amortization 
included. Capital in such quantity has never before been available 
to the liberal college generally, and those that are able to plan to 
earn the carrying charges will be able to accommodate their pressing 
housing needs for students and faculty. 

The general factors seem favorable too. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all is the price level, which has been comparatively stable in 
recent years. With far better legislation than existed in the past, 
and with more experienced and skillful administration, this happy 
situation should last for many years to come. Inflation is a terrible 
danger for the liberal college and we must always be alert to its possi- 
bility. For the near future, barring war or other disaster, I feel the 
outlook is favorable for a relatively stable price level. 

Next among the general factors is the rise of gross national product, 
which has increased at an accelerated pace in recent years. For the 
liberal college, as for education generally, the constant increase in 
gross national product is of extreme importance, since it is out of 
gross national product that all of our current bills are paid, and for 
the moment our students are consumers and not producers. Some- 
one else somehow must feed them, clothe them, house them, and 
pay the teachers that teach them. But with gross national product 
on the increase, the basis for an adequate educational program is at 
hand. And in a liberal democracy, of course, no one needs to be 
persuaded but the people! 

And finally the factor of all factors that will shape the destiny of the 
liberal college is the population revolution. I use the term revolution 
because some time in the middle 1940’s the birth rate revolved from 
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low to high, and it has remained at the unpredicted high level. 
Whether the thought is agreeable or not, the liberal college will have 
more customers of adequate talent by present standards than they ever 
could have had by going out to solicit the business. 

The current reaction of the liberal college toward the size of the 
student body is mixed and for the time being is not to be taken 
seriously. Every college, with one exception that I know about, has 
miraculously the precise number of students that makes Yale Yale, 
Dartmouth Dartmouth, Amherst Amherst, Vassar Vassar, Smith Smith, 
and so forth down the list. There is a curious belief that the new 
demand will improve the quality of the student body and that in 
this manner the quality of the college will be improved. As a matter 
of fact, however, the quality of a college depends far more on the 
quality of the faculty, the integrity of the curriculum, the statesman- 
ship of the administration. The private colleges will not be able to 
resist the march of numbers for the simple reason that it is in the 
national interest that the private liberal college maintain its position 
and its impact on the citizens of the oncoming generation. The gradu- 
ates of the liberal college will not permit their educational heritage 
to be pushed aside while their sons and daughters are herded against 
their wishes into public institutions, no matter how technically equiva- 
lent. 

Unfortunately, all these favorable tendencies put together are not 
enough to solve the financial crisis of the liberal college. This financial 
crisis is a crisis in teaching salaries. As a result of decades of deteriora- 
tion, today the compensation of college teaching personnel is far out 
of line with that of other professions and occupations. The conse- 
quence has been not only inadequate compensation for those on the 
job. In addition, entry into the college teaching profession has been 
affected in a most deplorable manner. 

The relevant statistics are available in Bulletin Number 1 of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. I repeat here only one set 
of comparative figures to suggest the scale on which reform must take 
place. In 1904 the average professor’s salary in large universities was 
$2,000. The 1953 equivalent to match the economic progress of top 
railroad employees, a conservative standard, is $12,070. But bear in 
mind that $2,000 in 1904 was an average figure, and the economic 
equivalent of $3,000 a year in 1904 is $18,105 in 1953, and of $4,000 
a year is $24,140. Also bear in mind that in 1908 the University of 
Chicago top professor’s salary was $7,000 and both California and 
Cornell were paying $5,000. 

It seems clear to me that to restore the liberal college faculty to its 
relative economic position of 50 years ago, our minimum salary ob- 
jectives for professors should be an average of about $15,000 a year, 
with a maximum of about $30,000, and with corresponding levels in 
the lower academic ranks. 

The importance of setting our objectives in terms of these fiscal 
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realities is illustrated by an article by President Samuel B. Gould of 
Antioch College which appeared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 29, 1956, in which he says, “One may argue, and validly, 
that the years of training and study which teachers are expected to 
have, deserve better financial recognition. But one should also remem- 
ber that in many other walks of life the financial returns are not as 
great as one might suppose. There is a great plateau at about the 
$7,000 to $9,000 a year level for employees in business and industry 
which only a comparative few manage to get beyond.” 

Mr. Gould then goes on to say, “Naturally, those who are primarily 
interested in financial gain and who are looking for ultimate salaries 
in the $25,000 to $50,000 bracket should not enter the teaching pro- 
fession.” I find myself in complete disagreement with Mr. Gould both 
on his facts and his objectives. If meager financial recognition of 
college teaching is permitted to prevail, the liberal college will settle 
into a dreary mediocrity and will lose the authority of creative wisdom 
which is its proper part in the confused society of today. 

The external factors favoring the liberal college are important 
and they should be strengthened. But at best they can only be ex- 
pected to do part of the job of liberal college economic reconstruction. 
A substantial part of the work must be done inside the liberal college 
itself. This work means changes of a fundamental character in curric- 
ulum and methods of instruction. There is no reason to believe that 
these changes will lower the quality of the educational program of 
the liberal college—indeed it is more likely the quality will be im- 
proved in those colleges that make the changes with improvement of 
quality explicitly in mind. 

The basic changes required are two. First, the student should be 
expected to spend not more than 12 hours a week in the classroom, 
and, second, the ratio of students to instructors must change from the 
present prevailing ratio of thirteen-to-one to twenty-to-one. 

These two changes involve drastic changes in curriculum and 
methods of teaching, and there are many ways whereby the goals can 
be achieved. One consequence, however, is arithmetically inescapable: 
either the size of the faculty must be reduced or the size of the student 
body must be increased. Or there must be a happy combination of 
the two necessities. 

Like others who have thought about the problem, I have a number 
of particular ideas as to what could be done. But I do not mention 
them here because they could only distract from the essence of the 
problem. Changes in curriculum and teaching methods in every case 
should and can be harmonious with the traditions and the genius of 
the institution in which the changes are made. 

It is clear that the liberal college is on the march, that the external 
climate is favorable, and that enough colleges are grappling with the 
internal problems of economy and quality so that exciting examples 
will soon be disclosed for all to study. 
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The goals for college salaries will be reached in some institutions 
within the next five years. The universities, of course, will be com- 
petitive with the more aggressive colleges. And the liberal colleges 
generally will move along so that they provide for the men and women 
of their faculties not only a good life, but a good living as well. 

The restoration of the college faculty to its former relative economic 
position in American life, and the re-examination and reform of 
curriculum and methods of instruction will create in the liberal college 
a profound and a dynamic source of liberal leadership. This leader- 
ship will give form and direction to the evolving future of our Ameri- 
can society. It will be the decisive factor in the position and contribu- 
tion of the United States in the world society as well. 


EVENING INFORMATIONAL SESSION ADDRESSES 


Military Manpower Policy* 


RAYMOND F. HOWES 


Staff Associate, American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Durinc the last 15 years, three distinct theories of military man- 
power have been in operation, sometimes singly and sometimes 
in combination. Theory Number 1], selection for the Armed Forces 
of men least needed by the supporting civilian economy, was used dur- 
ing World War II, when the Armed Forces needed great numbers of 
men and something had to be done to protect vital civilian activities. 
Theory Number 2, selection for service of those most desired by the 
Armed Forces, was used at the outbreak of the Korean War, when 
the armed services had control of large numbers of reservists. ‘Theory 
Number 3, universal military service, requiring all qualified men to 
serve, but varying the times of active duty and ways of serving, for the 
best interests of the men themselves, the Armed Forces, and the civilian 
economy, was first enunciated in the Act of 1951 extending Selective 
Service and was reinforced in the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955. 

Universal military service came into being primarily as a remedy 
for the inequities to individuals resulting from the use of Theory 
Number 2 in calling men to duty in Korea. Although the Defense 
Department had a program of selective postponement of service, the 
Armed Forces proved themselves incapable of operating it satisfactor- 


* This paper was delivered at an evening optional meeting on “Higher Educa- 
tion and the Federal Government,” Monday, March 5, 1956. 
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ily. Veterans of long service were recalled while those who had had 
brief service stayed at home; married men with large families were 
called back while single men went untouched; and men with critical 
skills were put into uniform to do routine jobs while defense-support- 
ing activities suffered from lack of replacements. For many months the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower had a large special staff 
to do nothing else but look into complaints about the treatment of 
veterans. 

Theory Number 3 was also essential to justify deferments in a period 
of shooting but not of all-out war. The College Student Deferment 
Program, for example, was bitterly criticized when first announced, 
but was finally approved by the American people after a long pub- 
licity campaign, the central theme of which was that there would be 
no exemption, merely postponement of the time of service. I have 
good cause to remember that campaign, because I took part in it. 
For 14 consecutive weeks the American Council on Education, the 
National Headquarters of Selective Service, the Educational Testing 
Service, the Department of Defense, and the United States Office of 
Education conducted a series of radio broadcasts on a national net- 
work. Press services carried summaries of the statements; complete 
transcripts were widely circulated; the numerous regional conferences 
were held. The campaign was successful, but only because everyone 
promised that no qualified young man would be permitted to evade 
service. 

Under this theory, Selective Service called eligible older men first. 
Congress extended the liability of those who had deferments to age 
35, in order that none might escape. When it became clear that sub- 
stantial numbers of men were evading service by securing college 
deferment and then continued deferment as fathers, President Eisen- 
hower closed the loophole by a formal directive. 

This same theory explains numerous provisions of the Reserve Act 
passed in 1955. Since it had become evident that the Armed Forces 
would not need all available qualified men for two or more years 
of active duty, and that the reserve forces needed to be strengthened, 
this Act established a series of rough equivalents, varying the length 
of obligated reserve service inversely with the length of active-duty 
service. For example, a man may fulfill his military obligation by 
service in the National Guard from age 18 to age 28 without active 
duty or from 18 to 26 with six months of active duty; he can take six 
months of active duty in the Army Reserve, followed by seven and 
one-half years in the reserve; or he can enlist in the reserve for a total 
of six years, of which two years will be on active duty at a time 
convenient to him. There was still no thought of exemption. Even 
men engaged in critical occupations in defense industries were ex- 
pected to serve six months on active duty for training, before assign- 
ment to the stand-by reserve. Success of such a program depends on 
induced initiative, based on a firm conviction that everyone will 
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eventually be called. The only choice a man has is to select the pro- 
gram that best suits the plan for his entire career. 

In recent months, while officials of the Defense Department, Selec- 
tive Service, and the Office of Defense Mobilization have continued 
to talk about universal military service, the operation of this theory 
(Number 3) has been seriously weakened. There is no mystery about 
the causes. For one thing, the total strength of the Armed Forces on 
active duty has been reduced from 3,500,000 in 1953 to 2,800,000 in 
1956. For another, Congress voted a 10 per cent increase in pay in 
1955 and has restored numerous fringe benefits. Hence both enlist- 
ment and re-enlistment rates have increased. Since it is obvious that 
a man who enlists and re-enlists for a total of six years is the equivalent 
of three drafted for two-year terms, so far as the effect on the man- 
power pool is concerned, draft calls have gone down and the man- 
power pool available to Selective Service has steadily gone up. 

The Armed Forces have seen their opportunity to return to Theory 
Number 2—selection of the men they most want, and Selective Service 
and ODM have approved. Now that the McCarthy scare has subsided, 
one can almost laugh at the gyrations of policy regarding actual or 
suspected security risks, but the net result has been to open up an 
easy channel for exemption if a man is willing to pay the penalty in 
lack of public esteem. More recently, there has been an obvious plan 
to call young single men first. In Operations Bulletin Number 140, 
issued by Selective Service on February 17, 1956, a new priority system 
was established, which pushes almost to the bottom of the list non- 
volunteers age 26 or over and nonvolunteers aged 19 to 26 who have 
children. 

The result of such actions was clearly predicted even before the 
actions themselves became official. An article in the January 6, 1956, 
issue of the U. S. News and World Report, after predicting the changes, 
described the excellent chances that various groups of men would 
now have of avoiding military service altogether. Under present 
regulations, the longer a man can secure deferment on any grounds, 
the less chance he has of being called at all. The force of induced 
initiative for the reserve programs has been greatly lessened, with 
foreseeable results. It has long been known that one does not keep 
up pressure in a boiler by punching holes in the top. 

It should not have come as a surprise to the Army, therefore, when, 
despite a strong recruiting effort, the six-month, seven and one-half 
year reserve program did not receive floods of applicants. The estimate 
for January 1956 was 2,370 enlistments, with a six-month total of 8,442. 
More recent increases in weekly enlistments can be attributed to the 
sense of national responsibility in American youth rather than to the 
soundness of the military manpower system as now administered. 
Strangely enough, the Army has repeatedly refused to increase the 
attractiveness of this program for college students by agreeing to post- 
pone the call to active duty until the end of an academic term, so 
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that the six months of training could be accomplished in a semester 
and a summer vacation. Why it should insist in the right to pull a 
man out of college for training in the middle of an academic term 
is a mystery that has not been satisfactorily explained in extended 
correspondence. 

Under present conditions the six-month training program which 
has now been authorized for men in skilled occupations in defense- 
related industries seems destined to become merely a means of rescu- 
ing a few persons from arbitrary actions by local Selective Service 
boards. Why should a man eligible for deferment and probably for 
eventual exemption voluntarily spend six months in a training camp, 
even at $78 a month? 

While Theory Number 2 has been vitiating Theory Number 3, 
another curious step has been taken which originated in Theory 
Number |. More than a year ago, a new regulation was issued making 
it more difficult for college seniors to establish eligibility for deferment 
for graduate study. The passing grade on the test score was raised 
from 75 to 80 and the class standing was raised from the upper half 
to the upper quarter. This was done in a period of ample resources 
in the manpower pool and seems inexplicable until one discovers 
that the scheme was originally suggested a full two years earlier, when 
the manpower pool was low. The motive behind it, in those days, 
was to protect the better graduate students, on the assumption that 
local boards would ignore the regulation entirely if they considered 
the qualifications for deferment too low. Today, this regulation 
merely gives local boards greater latitude to take capricious action 
regarding individuals. Draft calls have been so low that the effect on 
total graduate school enrollment has been negligible. The regulation 
is obviously out of line with the philosophy of Operations Bulletin 
140, however, and ODM has agreed to review it. 

What of the future? In the absence of a coherent policy enunciated 
and enforced by the government agencies involved, it is almost im- 
possible to predict specific proposals. There have been repeated 
threats, however, that if voluntary enlistment in the new reserve 
programs continues at a disappointing level, an attempt will be made 
to secure Congressional authority to draft men for these programs 
This step will be urged, if at all, on the basis of Theory Number 3— 
universal military service—but will actually be an extension of Theory 
Number 2—selection by the Armed Forces of the persons they want 
most at the ages they think they can best use them. The objective 
is not equitable distribution of service among all qualified men but 
the induction of more men before age 19 so that they will be useful 
to the Armed Forces for a longer period in the Ready Reserve. Con- 
gressional committees have indicated that they want the new law to 
have a fair trial before they will consider significant modifications. 

Before concluding, I shall mention two other matters of special 
interest to higher education. On the one hand, the Defense Depart- 
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ment is apparently determined, after ten years, to press for authority 
to assist colleges and universities in financing the construction or 
renovation of ROTC facilities. This proposal, which dates back to 
1945, is based on the theory that the Armed Forces and the colleges 
are participating in a joint, cooperative program of benefit to both. 
On the other hand, the new chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board is apparently determined to change the ROTC Advisory Panel 
into a body dominated by the Armed Forces. He has eliminated repre- 
sentation by the American Council on Education and the regional 
accrediting agencies and has substituted representatives of the service 
academies. 

Representatives of higher education have two choices in dealing 
with such problems of military manpower: (1) to accept the lack of 
firm basic policy in the government agencies and react to each new 
specific proposal in terms of self-interest, or (2) to continue the effort 
to secure adoption and enforcement of coherent basic policies consist- 
ent with the general welfare, and assess each specific proposal in the 
light of those policies. It is my judgment that the Council’s Committee 
on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, 
which represents all of higher education in this area, will follow the 
latter course and will have strong support, as in the past. It seems to 
me critically important that all of us in higher education should hold 
fast to the two basic policies I have described: universal military 
service (active and reserve) for all qualified men, and cooperative 
support and control of the ROTC program. At stake, in the long 
run, are continued public support of the College Student Deferment 
Program and retention by the colleges of partial control over the 
ROTC. 


Recent Developments in Segregation- 
Desegregation in Southern Schools 
and Colleges* 


DON SHOEMAKER 


Executive Director 
Southern Education Reporting Service, Nashville, Tennessee 


Tuese facts and factual observations are drawn from the regular 
reports of the 19 correspondents of Southern School News, a non- 
partisan monthly paper published by a group of Southern editors and 


* This paper was delivered at an evening optional meeting, Monday, March 5, 
1956. 
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educators, and from the reference library of Southern Education 
Reporting Service, which maintains the only large collection of basic 
materials in this field. 

It should be emphasized that SERS takes no point of view but mere- 
ly reports developments as it finds them, state by state, following the 
Supreme Court decisions of May 17, 1954, declaring segregation in 
the public schools unconstitutional. SERS is supported by a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education and subscription 
fees to Southern School News. 

It has been said with accuracy that on the question of school segre- 
gation there is no longer one South but that there are many Souths. 
At the time of the Supreme Court decision 17 Southern and border 
states maintained public schools racially segregated by statute. Since 
that time schools in some of the states and the District of Columbia 
have desegregated in response to state or local policy or as a conse- 
quence of court orders. In other states hesitation and indecision have 
been the rule—with some scattered desegregation by localities. In 
the balance of the states there has been no desegregation of public 
schools though in some instances Negroes have been accepted in 
colleges and universities, usually as the result of court orders. 

The pattern in a sense is historical. Thus we find desegregation in 
process or largely accomplished in much of the border area; spotty 
in the mid-South, and without effect in the Deep South. 

The specific areas are as follows: 

Delaware: northermost county desegregated, plus schools in the 
capital city of Dover, but resistance strong in the remaining two 
counties. 


Maryland: desegregation accomplished or in process in all but 
five of the state’s 55 counties. 

Kentucky: desegregation in effect in 40 of 184 districts having 
Negro pupils with “nearly every” district planning some stage of 
desegregation in the fall of 1956. 

Missouri: desegregation accomplished in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other communities and rural areas affecting 85 per cent of the 
state’s Negro pupils. 

Oklahoma: some 270 schools desegregated, including those of the 
large systems of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

All of these states have official policies established at some upper 
level of government calling for desegregation of schools. 

In Texas, a state with certain border characteristics, 65 school 
districts have desegregated and at least one more has announced plans 
to do so in September 1956. All of these districts are in south or west 
Texas, where live only about 10 per cent of the state’s Negro scholas- 
tics. The Texas Supreme Court has held state school segregation laws 
unconstitutional. The state administration, while leaving the matter 
to the localities, favors adoption of a resolution of interposition 
(when next the legislature meets) in opposition to federal regulation 
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of the gas and oil industries as well as in opposition to the Supreme 
Court decision on school segregation. 

The states of the mid-South are designated rather arbitrarily, simply 
to clarify the second of these three historic positions. 

They include Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina—and 
Florida, the latter so classified because it has some border and some 
Deep South characteristics. 

Three small school districts in Arkansas involving less than 50 
Negro pupils now have mixed classes. That state’s segregation laws 
have been held unconstitutional by lower federal courts in specific 
tests. 

Tennessee has one desegregated area—the high schools of Oak 
Ridge—and Anderson County is under federal court order to desegre- 
gate its high school in the fall of 1956. Oak Ridge, “the atomic 
city,” is under federal control. A lower court has also held Tennessee’s 
school segregation laws unconstitutional in a case concerned with the 
gradual opening of the state college system to Negroes, beginning at 
the graduate level and working down to the freshman class by 1959. 

Virginia has approved by referendum the calling of a state consti- 
tutional convention to amend the state constitution so as to provide 
for payment of tax funds for private schooling. One county, Arlington, 
has announced plans for desegregation and the City of Norfolk has 
announced compliance in principle. 

North Carolina has designated numerous study committees but 
there is no desegregation save in the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, where three Negro undergraduates matriculated in the 
fall of 1955 under federal court order. The state equipped itself to 
delay or to prevent desegregation through a 1955 local enrollment and 
assignment law, with administrative remedies, which in effect has 
been upheld in a federal court. 

Florida has a pupil assignment law and no desegregation anywhere 
in its public schools. However, in a university entrance case—not yet 
concluded—the State Supreme Court struck down the state’s segrega- 
tion laws. 

Many states have legislative or constitutional devices which are 
meant to maintain segregation. Mississippi, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina are prepared to do away with their public schools when there is 
a substantive threat of desegregation. Alabama has a placement law. 
Until a federal court overthrew it in February 1956, a “police power” 
law was on the statute books in Louisiana, which adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment after the first Supreme Court decision in order to 
preserve segregation. 

Other devices and/or evidence of protest are found by some ob- 
servers in so-called resolutions of “interposition” now in effect in 
five states. 

“Interposition” is the theory whereby a state interposes its sover- 
eignty between its agencies and the authority of the Federal Govern- 
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ment on the asserted grounds that the Constitution delegated to the 
states control of the public schools and other local institutions. 

These resolutions vary from statements of outright nullification 
in Alabama and Georgia to a statement of protest in South Carolina 
which does not mention either “interposition” or “nullification.” The 
doctrine or theory first regained attention after many years in Virginia, 
though Virginia’s “interposition” resolution has been held by its 
attorney general as providing no defense in the Prince Edward 
County case and as failing to suspend enforcement of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions. However, he has praised it as a form of protest. 

South Carolina and Mississippi also have passed resolutions of 
interposition. A referendum affecting the issue has been proposed 
in Arkansas; the governor of North Carolina has indicated interest, 
and in Louisiana the principle has been advocated by state legislators. 

Thus by act and deed the white majority in the Deep South as a 
whole and in the mid-South in part stands in opposition to the 
Supreme Court decision. 

In the 17-state area and the District of Columbia, a Southern School 
News survey shows that approximately 256,000 Negro public school 
students are in “integrated situations.” 

Note this qualification. “Integrated situations” simply means that 
the Negroes either (1) are attending formerly all-white schools; (2) 
are attending formerly all-Negro schools which whites have entered, 
or (3) are eligible to attend mixed schools in officially desegregated 
districts but are not electing to do so for one reason or another. 

This number represents 10 per cent of all Negro enrollment in the 
17 states and the District. All but a very few of the 256,000, however, 
live in the border states. 

One characteristic of the racial picture in the South today is the 
progressive decline of the Negro population in ratio to the white 
population. Between 1940 and 1950 the Negro population of the 
South increased only about 1.5 per cent while the Negro population 
of the rest of the country increased more than 56 per cent. 

Between 1952 and the beginning of the 1955 school year, Negro 
enrollments declined percentagewise in ten Southern states. They are 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Most persons are familiar in broad outline with the basic Supreme 
Court decisions which overthrew the 58-year-old Plessy doctrine of 
“separate but equal.” In summary, the court found separation per se 
unequal. It gave time, however, before—a year later—it “imple- 
mented” this decision which, it also made clear, held compulsory 
segregation unconstitutional. 

The second decision underscored the first. However, it set no time 
limits for compliance, returning the basic cases to the courts of origin 
and in effect “localizing” compliance. Local districts, said the Court, 
must “assess” their own situations, figure out all “obstacles” to over- 
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come, make a “prompt and reasonable” start, and do the job with all 
“deliberate speed” as quickly as “practicable” in the circumstances. 
These terms closely paralleled what had been requested of the Court 
by Southern attorneys general. 

One of the most widely accepted interpretations of the foregoing 
has been made by John J. Parker, Senior Judge of the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Judge Parker has observed: “Nothing in the Consti- 
tution or in the decision of the Supreme Court takes away from the 
people freedom to choose the schools they attend. The Constitution, 
in other words, does not require integration .... It merely forbids 
the use of governmental power to enforce segregation.” 

The “implementing” decision at first was greeted with signs of 
relief, particularly since no time limits were set for compliance—a 
dictum the federal courts in the Deep South (though not in the upper 
South) have followed since that time. Soon, however, resistance began 
to harden. 

Southern School News now counts at least 46 private organizations, 
large and small, organized for the specific purpose of opposing the 
Supreme Court decisions and influencing public opinion. The largest 
of these groups, the white Citizens Council movement, explicitly re- 
nounces violence. It has some 65,000 members in Mississippi alone 
and has spread into Texas, Alabama, Florida, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and other states. 

In many but not in all instances the “power structure” of states 
and communities is heavily involved in these movements. 

Some instances of economic pressure agailst Negroes who signed 
school entrance petitions have been reported. Boycotts and counter- 
boycotts have been organized. These “opposition” groups are active 
to some degree in all of the states save Kentucky and West Virginia. 

On the other side, no major organizations have been formed as 
such to espouse desegregation. Active on this side of the question is 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
human relations councils, church groups, leaders of organized labor, 
and other individuals and groups broadly interested in race relations. 

It will be remembered that the first successful instances of court 
action for desegregation occurred in the colleges and universities. 

In a current survey, the correspondents of Southern School News 
report that 104, or approximately half, of the tax-supported colleges 
in the region which formerly adhered to segregation now admit Ne- 
groes in practice or in theory. On the other hand, there are no Negro 
students at any level in the tax-supported white colleges of Missis- 
sippi, Florida, South Carolina, and Georgia. Under court order, 
Alabama admitted and then expelled one Negro student. 

The best estimates of the number of Negroes now studying at de- 
segregated colleges and universities put the figure at about 1,000 
during the regular terms and about 2,000 during the summer sessions 
when many Negro teachers return to school to work on advanced 
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degrees. These estimates are made by Guy Johnson of the University 
of North Carolina whose book on integration in Southern higher 
education is due for publication in the summer of 1956. He judged 
that while the number of Negroes now on “white” campuses in the 
South varies from one to more than 100 in a few cases, Negro enroll- 
ment in no instances exceeds | or 2 per cent of the total student body. 

Of the tax-supported institutions thus admitting Negroes, six, for 
example, are in Arkansas, eight are in Kentucky, four are in Louisiana, 
four are in Virginia, ten are in Missouri, 17 are in Texas, three are 
in Tennessee, 22 are in Oklahoma, and so forth. Some states no 
longer have racial bars and some of them also keep no statistics as 
to race. No incidents on the Alabama pattern have been reported, and 
in North Carolina three undergraduates admitted to the state univer- 
sity at Chapel Hill told an Associated Press reporter in February 1956 
that they had encountered no obstacles of any kind in their pursuit of 
degrees since gaining entry in 1955 under a federal court order— 
which, incidentally, is on appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 

Of the remaining state institutions, the University of Florida is 
under court order to admit qualified Negro applicants; a Negro 
applied but was denied admission by the University of Mississippi 
(which now requires an applicant to submit recommendations of 
five alumni of his home county) ; Georgia has a law school entrance 
suit pending, and no Negro has attempted to enroll at any of the 
six state-supported white colleges and universities in South Carolina. 

One further aspect of the problem involves parochial school edu- 
cation. 

A number of Southern communities, among them Richmond and 
Nashville, have integrated parochial schools. This is true also of 
Catholic colleges and universities. In the archdiocese of New Orleans 
desegregation is scheduled for the fall of 1956 but has met with strong 
opposition from laymen. Nearly half of New Orleans’ school children 
attend parochial schools, while the proportion in Louisiana is about 
one-third. 

Again it has been said with truth that “integration is more im- 
portant to Negroes than the white man realizes, and segregation is 
more important to whites than the Negro realizes.” 

These further observations may be made on the basis of fact: 

1. Official desegregation does not necessarily mean mixed classes, 
since in a number of instances Negroes for reasons of their own have 
not elected to enroll in all-white schools, or remain segregated because 
of housing and districting situations. 

2. Expressed opposition to the Supreme Court’s decisions is less 
pronounced among secondary school and college students than among 
their elders. 

3. The present era is one of litigation and legislation, in which 
various devices for evading or resisting the consequences of the Su- 
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preme Court’s decisions are being established and then tested in the 
courts. 

4. While state authority is asserted and reasserted from time to time, 
in many cases the question is being resolved in local communities— 
one way or the other. 

5. With some exceptions, the problem seems either soluble or 
complex in ratio to the size of the Negro population involved. 

6. The South at large is in a period of rapid economic change, with 
new industry moving in, the farmer emigrating to the city, new com- 
munications speeding the passage of ideas and attitudes, and world 
opinion focusing on regional problems. 


ANALYSTS’ STATEMENTS AND 
RECORDERS’ REPORTS 


The statement presented by the analyst or 
analysts of each group is immediately fol- 
lowed by the corresponding report of the 
recorder or recorders. 


I THE STUDENT 


as a Source of Strength 


GROUP 1. 
Post-High-School Education: 
“for the many” and “for the few” 


JOHN T. CALDWELL 


President, University of Arkansas 


Ler us assume that our subject is concerned centrally with ques- 
tions about providing post-high-school education through the bach- 
elor’s degree and not with advanced intellectual, specialized, and pro- 
fessional training beyond that level. 

It is necessary to establish this limit in our thinking, which remains 
even then full of complexities. 
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I must also assume that we should be thinking in the main about 
formal post-high-school education provided in “institutions of higher 
learning” and that we should not think, except tangentially, about 
the multiplicity of educational devices employed by individuals and 
business enterprise for upgrading personnel in techniques and skills 
outside of “colleges.” 

It is a frequent question now to ask: Who should be provided with 
post-high-school education? a few? or many? 

A privately-supported institution can decide for itself its educational 
aims, can measure its financial resources and thus decide on (1) the 
size of its student body and (2) the criteria of who they shall be. 
Theoretically even a great many public institutions can do the same 
thing. It is a fact that this is being done. 

It is equally clear, however, that the individual institutional deci- 
sions may not add up in toto to a sound national policy and program. 
So we have a paradox posed by two needs: (1) the need for a high 
degree of individual institutional autonomy to determine institutional 
goals and character, as against (2) a total need of society to provide 
an “adequate” opportunity for post-high-school education. It is a pur- 
pose of the Eleventh National Conference on Higher Education, 
therefore, to help individual institutions, by looking at themselves 
and the nation (or world, if you prefer), to arrive at the kind of 
thinking which will produce decisions more consistent with the gen- 
eral interest than would be the case if each heeded only its own nar- 
row view of its resources and obligations. I take it also that unless 
some awareness of the total issues is created, then literally there would 
remain an insufficiency of concern for the full scope of the question. 

One observes with reference to the question of educating the few 
and the many, the prevalency of several assumptions. One assumption 
is that among the total number of persons “qualified” to profit from 
post-high-school education by whatever test, there is a relatively small 
group who by one test or another are so highly equipped intellectually 
that what they require in the way of opportunity and what society 
should provide them is over and above or different from the demands 
arising from the rest of the group, and that this exceptional group can 
be identified by psychological tests. 

A second prevalent assumption seems to be that certain nontax- 
supported institutions will more and more become selective (by one 
criterion or another) leaving the burden of educating “the many” to 
the tax-supported institutions. Said the President’s Commission in 
1947: “In the nature of things, the major burden for equalizing 
educational opportunity must rest on publicly supported institutions.” 

Another creeping assumption asserts itself here and there that the 
nation cannot continue to expand and expand and expand some 
more its facilities and budgets for higher education, that somewhere 
“we've got to draw a line.” 

Then the question: Where do we draw the line? And who draws it? 
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And the larger question: Do we want a philosophy of higher educa- 
tion which would serve only a few? 

Some students of the question of who should go to college conclude 
that the upper 25 per cent intellectually should attend. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission asserted that formal education up to 14 years 
should be provided 49 per cent of the population and that “‘at least 
32 per cent of our population has the mental ability to complete an 
advanced liberal or specialized professional curriculum.” It appears 
that we are headed toward the realization quantitatively of these 
implied goals. How we do the job for these favored 32 per cent and 
among them for the exceptionally gifted and how we define them 
are important. 

I recall a conversation once with our well-known Selective Service 
Director, General Hershey, who remarked that he wished he could be 
sure that every time he had competent technicians on a gunnery team 
he would also have a competent team leader. Does this serve to 
remind us that in the efforts of society to provide special incentives 
and opportunities for developing the brainy specialist, the especially 
gifted in the sciences or in the arts, somewhere among “the many’”’ is 
a boy or girl less gifted intellectually who may have such qualities of 
mind and heart that make him potentially a great servant of this 
fellow man. Can he be identified when the scholarships are being 
passed out? Will he have the privilege of being a student alongside 
“the few” whom he one day must understand in order to help them, 
even lead them? Is an institution dominated by “the few” a sound 
educational enterprise? Is it good for society to isolate the specially 
gifted from “the many”? Are there not ways within an institution 
to accommodate the needs of both, and produce a sounder man, 
better equipped for having developed mutual understanding or at 
least tolerance? I do not wish to imply that we are sure of the answer 
to these questions. 

If one looks to the junior college, the community college, to accom- 
modate the many and relieve the senior colleges of some of that burden, 
it is probable he is mistaken. For the very availability of higher 
education represented by the community college, no matter how much 
the terminal character of one is stressed, brings more students into 
college from high school and in the end more bachelor’s degrees than 
would otherwise be produced. 

It has been urged at times, nevertheless, that it would be desirable 
to reduce the premium placed on a degree per se as an encouragement 
to many of “the many” to level off their education at a lower level. 
This action contains many untenable elements. Would it be sounder 
to hope that some day the holding of a degree per se would not carry 
with it any advantage to the individual which the substance of the 
degree did not warrant? 

Lest this statement ramble further, let me conclude by saying that 
the education of “the many” is as noble an enterprise as is the educa- 
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tion of “the few,” that each is difficult, important, expensive, and 
philosophically troublesome. In our efforts to improve what we do 
for either group, the other must not be neglected. And, after all is 
said and done, sadly but truly, educated human beings, that is, in the 
fullest sense of the word “educated,” are always “the few.” 


Post-High-School Education 


GEORGE D. LOVELL 
Chairman, Psychology Department 
Wabash College 


Recorder 


Tue tenor of American thinking demands that we try to educate 
“the many” as well as “the few” at all levels of education, includ- 
ing higher education. Rather than lowering the standards of higher 
education, however, to accommodate “the many” as opposed to “the 
few,” it should be open to those who are capable of profiting from it. 
To those who can and will achieve, it should be considered as a right. 

Despite these contentions, there will soon be a “rising tide” of 
college students. Although there are fears that the rising tide in 
student enrollment may force a lowering of educational standards in 
colleges and universities, the reverse may be true in some institutions 
as they become more selective. The lowering of standards, however, 
will depend more on (1) the adequacy of facilities and staffs, (2) the 
adequacy of secondary school preparation, and (3) whether the rising 
tide is proportional to the population increase, than it does upon 
merely larger numbers of students. An important problem here is 
guiding the able on to college and the less able into other training 
and experience. 

Junior college may be expected to absorb some of the increasing 
numbers of students, both those wanting terminal work or a chance 
to give college a try, and those preparing to transfer to four-year 
institutions. There may be enough colleges in the United States to 
take care of these students, but they are not necessarily properly located 
or equipped to meet the needs of the students. Junior colleges serve 
local needs and are equipped to do some screening and guiding. There 
is a strong need for guiding students into the colleges and universities 
best adapted to serve them and for colleges and universities to do 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 1, Section 1, was Richard H. Sullivan, 
Executive Vice President, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey; resource person was J. Kenneth Little, Vice President for Stu- 
dent Affairs, The University of Wisconsin. 
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positive counseling of capable students, when they achieve poorly at 
their respective institutions, urging them to transfer to other colleges 
and universities better adapted to their needs. One solution to this 
problem may be changes in admissions policies, so that students who 
“flunk out” of one institution may be admitted to another better 
adapted to the student’s aptitudes and abilities. Other solutions may 
lie in further exploration of various kinds of tests and testing pro- 
grams. 

To meet the requirements, abilities, and interests of “the few” 
superior students, the need for a variety of institutions is especially 
great. More needs to be done to identify these top students early and 
encourage them, first, to go to college, and then to remain there. This 
can be accomplished through flexibility not only between institutions 
but also within institutions. Such flexibility should extend from 
admissions procedures through curriculum and teaching methods to 
the period of time required to complete college. 


Post-High-School Education 


SEBASTIAN V. MARTORANA 


Specialist for Community and Junior Colleges 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 


Recorder 


Tue question of the number of persons to receive post-high-school 
educational opportunity and of the degree to which educational 
programs should be differentiated to fit certain groups of students 
must be considered in relationship to other issues. These would 
include: (1) What is the proper scope of offerings of post-high-school 
institutions? (2) What should be their purposes in a democratic 
society? (3) If a program of selection is to be undertaken by all or 
certain groups of institutions, how can the validity of devices for 
selection be assured? (4) What implications for society in general lie 
in a program of student selection? Different answers to these basic 
questions are advanced by persons whose educational philosophies 
and institutional backgrounds vary. Little unanimity of opinion 
can be expected to the general question posed. 

Historically, the public in a democratic society decides the level of 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 1, Section 2, was Norman Auburn, 
President, The University of Akron; resource person was William J. 
Haggerty, President, State University of New York, Teachers College, 
New Paltz. 
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educational advantage to be offered its citizenry. Basic social and 
economic forces as well as the general increase in population are creat- 
ing in post-high-school education a situation comparable to that de- 
veloped at the high school level 25 or 30 years ago. Heretofore, higher 
education institutions have shown flexibility in adjusting to challenges 
put to them by supporting constituencies. New types of institutions 
have emerged as social demands required them. 

This tradition of adaptability justifies optimism for the successful 
meeting of the current challenge. Optimism, however, should be 
tempered by the realization that sound planning and cooperative effort 
by all types of post-high-school institutions, public and private, are 
essential. Today’s problems cannot be satisfactorily met by responsible 
institutions through disjointed or unilateral actions. The cooperative 
programs of the California institutions are an illustration of joint 
effort to meet mutually acceptable goals and thereby to face frontally 
the total tasks of higher education. 

It is questionable whether the present number of institutions in 
most areas and states is enough to meet the challenge. A number of 
new institutions will probably be needed. All of the trained abilities 
of our populace are essential to maintain an expanding economy and 
a place of world leadership for our nation. Public and private institu- 
tions collectively need to interpret their services to the public and to 
point out the urgency of adequate financial support for high quality 
programs. By doing this their will and ability to cooperate in facing 
the problems of numbers of students will be demonstrated. In view 
of the fact that increasing numbers of students of widely varied abili- 
ties and interests will seek post-high-school education, in view of the 
quality of educational services provided an unselected student body 
by the community colleges in California and other states, and of the 
effective performance of those graduates who go on to further spe- 
cialized study, it is believed that as one answer to the question under 
consideration a widespread expansion of community-junior colleges 
adequately financed and properly supervised to assure efficiency and 
statewide coordination should be encouraged. 


‘Group 1, Section 2, questioned H. B Well’s keynote statement that the present 
number of institutions in most areas and states is enough to meet the challenge. See 
H. B Wells, “The Outlook for Higher Education in America,” p. 6. 
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of his special abilities 


K. ROALD BERGETHON 


Dean of the College 
Brown University 


Terre are all kinds of reasons why people talk about gifted 
students. Some people want every individual to develop his capabili- 
ties to the fullest extent possible. Some people look upon trained 
minds as tools to fight communism. Some people are concerned about 
the future of democracy in a technological civilization. 

One reason to talk about the gifted student is to agree on who the 
student is we are talking about. We can measure some kinds of per- 
formances. We could decide that the kind of performance measured 
by IQ tests and a certain level of performance would determine who 
is gifted. This would be “neat,” but not very satisfactory. 

We know that the IQ tests tell much, but not the whole story. 
Cleveland has included children with an IQ of over 125 in what it 
calls its “Major Work Groups.” But Cleveland has found that people 
with IQ’s slightly below fit very well into these groups whereas others 
with IQ’s somewhat above 125 do not. The fact is that no test or 
battery of tests can define precisely the innate capacity of any single 
person. They cannot discover genius, nor can they bring out those 
factors of success covered by the words health, work habits, and drive. 

Fortunately, from a practical standpoint, I do not think it really 
makes much difference that we cannot clearly distinguish the top .1 
per cent or the top 1 per cent, or the top 5 per cent who might then 
be defined as “gifted.” We could not deal with any defined group of 
“gifted” separately. We must work with and for them, so to speak, 
in context, i.e., in association with friends and community. We must 
conceive of the gifted as the crest and spray of a pyramidal wave 
rather than as the apex of a cone built in layers. What is done for 
the gifted must also be done for a fairly large group below and 
around them. 

The problem of definition is, therefore, not really to determine 
what group can in the narrowest sense be regarded as “gifted.” It is 
rather to decide the limits of the group which contains the truly gifted, 
as well as those who can keep pace and company with them. The 
cutting line—and it might well be a bit hazy—should then be no 
higher than an IQ of 125 and could probably go as low as an IQ of 110. 
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Let us turn for a moment to see how we are doing in developing our 
gifted. One possible measure is the percentage of able people who 
obtain a college degree. The Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training estimates that of the top .1 per cent in ability 
only 69 per cent graduate from college. Of the top 5 per cent less 
than half graduate from college and of the top 20 per cent only one- 
third graduate. 

It might be argued that this measure of success in developing or 
using talent is vain and inconclusive. It may be true that in history’s 
weaving of the total fabric of human society, the apparent waste is 
only seeming and not real. I shall not stop to argue the issue. I shall 
proceed on the assumption that a college education represents develop- 
ment of good capacity to a reasonably acceptable level and that a 
higher proportion of our best talent than is now the case should reach 
this level of development. 

There are still people who do not go to ‘college because of lack of 
resources. Despite the many scholarship and student aid programs 
now in operation, we still do not have enough financial resources to 
help all those who need help, and I would beg for more and more 
and more. Nonetheless, I believe that the cost of a college education 
need no longer be an inhibiting factor of primary importance. 

There is, on the other hand, ample evidence that the socio-economic 
status of students strongly influences the desire and the decision to go 
or not to go to college. The professional and managerial groups send 
to college better than 50 per cent of their children who are high school 
graduates. Among the children of farmers, factory workers, and crafts- 
men, only about 25 per cent of high school graduates enter college. 
In 1948, LeRoy E. Barber studied 183 students in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
who had an IQ of 115 or better. Of these only 32 per cent went to 
college. Three-fourths of the parents of the 68 per cent that did not 
go to college were opposed or indifferent to higher education for 
their children. Though the remainder of the parents encouraged 
their children to go to college, the children followed the pattern of 
their peers. 

We cannot change the mental sets and attitudes of whole families 
and whole communities throughout the nation by any single decisive 
action. What then can we do to further the development through 
formal education of more students with high potential? 

Scholarship programs which attract wide attention can help. GI 
Bill scholarships and the National Merit Scholarships not only offer 
the possibility of college to the impecunious; they also call attention 
to the possibility and perhaps the desirability of going to college 
among those not likely to think in that direction. However, I rather 
doubt that at least in the present generation such scholarship oppor- 
tunities will significantly increase the proportion of the highly gifted 
who actually enter college. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the most effective efforts to reach 
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our gifted students and bring them on can be and must be made in 
the early years of school. The existence of terminal curricula in the 
high schools signifies the expectation that basic choices are to be made 
at the very beginning of the high school years. At least in those areas 
where the high school student has a choice of entering or not entering 
the college preparatory course, he must be steered in the direction of 
the college preparatory course before admission to the high school if 
he is to take the option to go on towards a higher education. 

Here the school guidance counselor can play a tremendously im- 
portant role by discussing with parents the need for developing the 
abilities of the especially gifted. This may help at least within the 
family to establish an atmosphere hospitable to the desire for higher 
education. 

This is not enough. The evidence is clear that the pace and the 
standards of the work in the school years are by no means designed 
to excite the intellectual interests of the able and the highly gifted. I 
cite the study, The Gifted Child Grows Up, by Lewis M. Terman and 
Melita H. Oden. The research group established by test an average 
achievement quotient for the children of the group and then compared 
this with the average grade placement. On the basis of this comparison 
the authors state: “Jt is a conservative estimate that more than half 
of the children with 1Q’s of 135 or above had already mastered the 
school curriculum to a point two full grades beyond the one in which 
they were enrolled, and some of them as much as three or four grades 
beyond.” ! 

The same study tried to determine how closely achievement quo- 
tients were related to months of school attendance. The authors 
concluded: “It is true that the majority of these children came from 
good or superior homes where the intellectual environment was stimu- 
lating rather than depressing. But given this environment, the number 
of months spent in school had almost no effect in raising the achieve- 
ment quotient.” ? 

If these contentions are true, it seems likely indeed that the early 
school curriculum cripples some of the gifted and able and prevents 
their full intellectual growth. The fact of curiosity and initiative are 
strapped in Pygmy sandals. The students mince and wince along— 
but only as far as they must. 

A similar situation, if perhaps less acute, exists in the high schools. 
In this connection, I remind you only of the study that the Educa- 
tional Testing Service made of 776 students admitted in 1951-1952 to 
12 colleges after only two to two-and-one-half years of high school 
work. The comparison with matched groups led to the conclusion 
that this study gave “further evidence that able students can by-pass 





* Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden, “The Gifted Child Grows Up,” Genetic 
= of — Vol. IV, Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1947, p. 28. 
Ibid., p. 29. 
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some of the usual high school work without injuring their college 
performance or adjustment.” ® 

Clearly then one of the places we must work with great concentra- 
tion is the school program, its content, its level of performance, and 
its goals. 

It would take more space than I am permitted to go into what we 
must do. But let me mention a couple of ingredients in the prescrip- 
tion. 

First, we must change our manners. We are the church mice of 
society, squeaking for crumbs from the taxpayer’s table. Could we 
not attain the dignity of the household mongrel and “yap” for an 
occasional slice of bread—with butter on it? 

Into the halls of teacher preparation we take the weak-legged, the 
lame, and the halt—and send them into the classroom on the reedy 
canes of weak professional training. If we cannot set higher standards 
of capacity for future teachers, let us at least strengthen them through 
a regimen which develops muscle and through a diet which contains 
vitamins and proteins, as well as bulk. 

Despite our bleats of penury and disaster in the past decade, the 
able and hearty also enter teaching. But we do not get enough of 
them. We need to encourage more, attract more of them into our 
hallowed circle; if necessary, seduce them by letting them taste the 
joys of teaching as undergraduates. We are, after all, among the few 
who get paid for doing what we like. 

In the past few years, there has been much talk of acceleration and 
enrichment in connection with the high school and college programs. 
There has been much talk about decreasing from eight to seven the 
combined years in high school and college for the able student. I 
suggest the evidence indicates that acceleration should take place 
much earlier. Except in most unusual cases, it seems to me all wrong 
to rush a student through college where, no matter how small the 
institution, the curricula are rich in opportunities. On the other hand, 
it seems evident that the able student could easily complete the usual 
work of the elementary school and high school in two or three years 
less than normal. In fact, I propose that we should plan to have most 
of the upper quarter in ability graduate from high school at the age 
of 16. It is probable that for this group there should be both accelera- 
tion and enrichment, not just acceleration. I have no doubt that the 
capable, yes even the moderately able, students in the schools could 
take in more, faster than presently offered. 

In this connection I should urge caution against the tendency to 
accommodate the curriculum to individual interests at too early a 
stage. One can argue all one likes about the desirability of letting 
children develop their abilities freely in line with their interests. The 


*Dael Wolfie, America’s Resources of Specialized Talent, The Report of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, New York, 1954, p. 256. 
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fact is when students enter college they either have the mathematics 
and the science which enable them to choose a science or engineering 
course, or they do not. They either have the foreign language prepara- 
tion and the skill in English composition which enable them to do 
well in the college curriculum and to enjoy its rich prospects, or they 
do not. The aim of the school curriculum at least for the able and 
the highly gifted should be to prepare them for advanced study in 
such a way that they have a choice of fields of endeavor in college 
and afterward. Only this kind of preparatory education can become 
a springboard to success and self-fulfillment. Any other kind of pre- 
paratory education, however kindly its proponents, ensnares the youth 
and the man in the foibles of his childhood. 

The colleges and universities also need to take thought of potential 
students with good capacity at an earlier stage than these institutions 
now do. I think the institutions of higher learning could do much by 
cooperating with school guidance people and teachers in discovering 
the gifted and in attracting their thoughts toward advanced intellec- 
tual development. A little attention, a little encouragement, invita- 
tions to visit the campus, talks with parents, talks to groups in the 
schools by collge representatives might do a great deal to excite ambi- 
tion and guide hope. 

On the college campus, busy though we may be, we will have to 
find more time, perhaps more money to unshackle the abilities that 
come to us fettered by poor habits and by deficient skills in reading 
and writing. Some degree of remedial work, I am afraid, is inescapable 
on the college campus. 

In addition to the crutch of the remedial, there has to be the appeal 
of personal interest and the challenge of a virile and vital curriculum. 
The college through its traditions, its counselors, its teachers, and its 
administrators, must foster in the student a personal, even emotional 
association with higher learning and scholarship, for he will often 
come to the college devoid of intellectual desire and guided only by 
economic motivation or parental push. The college curriculum with 
standards which fail to stretch the student cheats him of interest, slows 
his momentum, and frustrates his ambition. 

At the same time as the college requires a sensible balance of studies, 
it must guard against letting the letter of the law defeat educational 
sense. We fill our first two years in the college with so many require- 
ments that it is an intemperate curiosity which seeks to break estab- 
lished practices and a rare one which finds itself enamoured before 
the junior year. Even for, and perhaps especially for, the gifted there 
must be discipline. But there must also be reasonable freedom and 
reasonable range of choice in the early semesters as well as in the 
later years of concentration programs, honors programs, and inde- 
pendent work. 

We are prone to speak and think with dread of the coming “tidal 
wave” of students. But perhaps the rising numbers which send such 
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shivers and palpitations through the body social will at least make 
the able and gifted a large enough group to require and get some real 
attention. If so, the tide will bring in treasure rather than debris. 


The Gifted Student 


THE REVEREND CHARLES E. SHEEDY, C.S.C. 


Dean, College of Arts and Letters 
University of Notre Dame 


Recorder 


Cottece and university people who are concerned with the 
identification and development of the special abilities of the gifted 
student should discuss it at their own level in the educational system. 
It is extremely important, however, that the gifted student be identi- 
fied at the earliest possible moment and that every effort be made to 
guide him in the proper direction. Elementary and secondary school 
teachers who are working on this problem are to be commended. 
Doubtless, there is considerably more that should be done. 

Who are these gifted students? It is agreed that many students 
might be particularly talented in one special skill or art, and possibly 
at times such persons may be one-sided in their development. Also it 
is possible that a person may be intellectually mature, beyond his 
fellow students, either generally or in a certain respect, but lacking 
in social maturity and reliability. College people and programs should 
certainly develop the artist, and the single-minded scientist, but should 
contribute also to their wholeness. 

In fact, the college or university is concerned primarily with the 
capacity of the student to deal critically and thoughtfully with all 
areas of his experience. The “gifted” student has superior ability to 
deal with the abstract, the conceptual, the symbolic, and the aesthetic. 
Our aim is to elevate these endowments with due balance of intel- 
lectual, emotional, social, and physical aspects to produce a creative 
person. 

A student may have high potentialities, but lag behind in putting 
them to use. Potentiality and achievement do not always run parallel. 
The devices we use—our tests, ef cetera—can help to identify who 
ought to be successful, but the evidence is not always conclusive. The 
results of testing, plus other evidence—when they agree—give a de- 
pendable standard. But when test results and grades are at odds, or 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 2 was Horace T. Morse, Dean, The 
General College, University of Minnesota. 
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when a student tests well in one sort of aptitude but not in another, 
we must rely on subjective judgment. 

Yet all of our discussion is concerned with students who apply for 
college, take the tests, and actually go to college. There is an enormous 
problem concerning gifted students who do not even apply. Why do 
they not go to college? Financial status is a factor, but too easily 
named the major factor. Fundamental is motivation to go to college 
or not to go. This depends on complex social and cultural attitudes. 
The inspiration of parents, high achievement in elementary and 
secondary school, rewards for academic achievement—these may pro- 
duce ambition and high-level work. We need equality of opportunity 
plus other motivating factors to encourage students to further study. 
And we need techniques to elicit interest and commitment. 

In addition, strong support is needed on the campus for the intel- 
lectual life. “Toughness” is a factor: ardor increases where the de- 
mands are stiff. Superior teaching produces superior students; and 
superior teaching should be recognized along with productive scholar- 
ship as a factor in promotion. A too rigid curriculum stifles students: 
we need to interest them, to challenge them, and to “stretch” them. 

Should there be differential treatment of the gifted? Should they 
be sectioned separately? For less qualified students, there is almost 
unanimous affirmative agreement. But for the gifted there is 
not the same unanimity. At any rate, among devices to develop 
superior abilities are: separate sectioning, independent study, ad- 
vanced placement, and honors programs. Some colleges grant tuition 
reductions to superior students, and appoint undergraduates as re- 
search and teaching assistants. But there are less “organized” means: 
flexible assignments, for example, personal correction of papers, 
personal work under intimate direction. These are not just devices 
or techniques; they are also rewards for achievement and motives to 
achieve. 

The problem remains, however, of inspiring the best students to go 
to college. In this connection, a closer collaboration between school 
and college is most desirable. 
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GROUP _ 3. 
Program Planning: 


student participation as revealed in the 
National Student Association survey 


RAY FARABEE 


Vice President for Student Government Affairs 
United States National Student Association 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Tue idea of student participation in the program planning of the 
college is not a new one, but it is one which is considerably under- 
developed. Opinions vary as to the merits and scope of student in- 
volvement beyond the classroom, ranging from those of colleges which 
have a policy of no participation to that of Antioch where students 
are involved in every phase of the college program. Between these 
two extremes there has been, during the last ten years, a considerable 
development in the degree to which students are allowed to contribute 
to program planning; the educational value of such participation and 
the merit of its contribution in program development have gained 
increasing recognition. 

It is encouraging that educational organizations, such as the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education, are considering the role of the student as 
a source of national strength. This may well lead to a greater develop- 
ment of the student’s role in meeting the growing problems with 
which higher education is being confronted. 

Because of the potential strength which responsible participation 
offers, both toward the education of the student involved and toward 
the solution of the all-but-overwhelming problems of the institution, 
the United States National Student Association conducted a year-long 
survey during 1954 and 1955 to determine the role which student 
government is now fulfilling in the educational community. 

Supported by a grant of $30,000 from the Ford Foundation, and 
under the direction of a full-time social psychologist, Eliot Friedson, 
a professional staff collected data, conducted research interviews, and 
analyzed their findings. —Two methods were employed in compiling 
the results. The first involved a questionnaire to deans of students 
and student body presidents. The survey findings were largely based 
on the replies to these questionnaires from 73 per cent of the senior 
accredited colleges and universities in the United States. The second 
method used consisted of extensive interviewing of individual students, 
and administration and faculty members at 14 selected schools. The 
report of the research study was published by USNSA in November 
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1955 under the title “Student Government, Student Leaders, and the 
American College.” 

Following the publication of the report, some 25 leading educators 
from 15 colleges and universities, the American Council on Education, 
the National Education Association, and other national organizations 
concerned with higher education, met with the research staff and ten 
student government leaders from various sections of the country for 
a two-day conference to evaluate the report. The purpose of this 
meeting was to seek out the implications of the survey findings and 
to recommend specific programs of action in areas indicated by the 
research. 

Several key facts emerged from the survey itself and from the dis- 
cussion at the conference on the report which has come to be known 
as the Student Activities Research Study, or “SARS.” These facts 
should be of interest to you. 

First, within the past 20 years there has been a marked growth 
in the idea of student self-government. Ten years ago, the idea of 
student participation on policy-making committees within the college 
was practically unheard of. Today, as the SARS report reveals, a great 
many colleges have students actively participating on committees with 
faculty and administrators. Students have assumed increasingly larger 
responsibilities in those areas which primarily pertain to students, and 
joint responsibilities in those areas affecting the whole college com- 
munity. 

Second, on most campuses, the nature and purpose of student 
government, and student activity in general, are not clearly defined. 
Each element within the college community tends to think of student 
government in a different role. These differences of opinion make 
cooperation difficult, cooperation which is essential before student par- 
ticipation can achieve any degree of significance. 

Third, individual student governments are pursuing programs 
which have little or no educational values. The activities of most 
student governments have slight relation to the central purpose of the 
college. With the increased demand on students’ time and the 
greater effort necessary to prepare the student for responsibilities 
beyond the college, student activities must begin to make definite con- 
tributions to the educational needs of the students and of the college 
if these activities are to justify their continued existence. 

Fourth, the USNSA survey indicates there is a desire on the part 
of most student leaders for greater authority and range for their 
activities, but there is a paradox in the apparent apathy on the part 
of students as a group to assume the responsibility which such au- 
thority would incur. This apathy seems to stem from the limited 
content and scope of student government, which in turn is the result 
—according to the student leaders—of a reluctance on the part of 
administrators to grant more effective power. Since the final respon- 
sibility for student action rests with the administration, however, they 
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move very cautiously when enlarging the scope or powers of student 
government. 

Some of the findings are encouraging; others certainly are not. None 
present within themselves a strong affirmative argument for greater 
student participation in program planning. But they do show the 
need for a thorough evaluation of the present role and philosophy of 
student participation. This evaluation must take into consideration 
three major factors: the widespread existence of student government, 
the growth of student interest in educational problems, and the tan- 
gible aid which student cooperation can offer in a time of educational 
crisis. 

If the USNSA survey does any one thing, it should stimulate some 
serious thinking about what student participation now is and what 
its role conceivably might be in relation to the current problems of 
higher education. 

As student activity becomes increasingly more concerned with the 
motivation of students on campus, with the arranging of intellectual 
discussions and cultural events, with the purpose of education and 
the objectives of the college, student participation takes on a new 
and important role in relation to the institution. When students 
have the opportunity to participate in curriculum planning, admis- 
sions policies of the college, setting the college calendar, in long-range 
physical planning, and in regulating phases of academic policy 
(including cuts and examinations) there is less division between the 
academic part of the college and the co-curricular. There is also a 
greater willingness to accept responsibility, for then the student con- 
siders himself accountable for the success of important phases of 
college life. When one deals with superficials, the tendency is to be- 
have in an irresponsible manner; on the other hand, if one is con- 
tributing to the basic purposes of the college, is aware of facing the 
real reasons for being in college, the tendency is toward a mature, 
responsible contribution. 

While many—including students, faculty, and administration— 
agree that student participation is desirable, or at least admit that it 
appears to be an irreversible trend in American higher education, 
there is still little agreement as to the specific fields within which 
students may be expected to contribute to college programming. 

Though curriculum is generally considered to be a faculty area, 
student participation in curriculum may be seen at a growing number 
of colleges. The USNSA study found 70 student governments with 
standing curriculum committees, and 154 deans who indicated that 
they felt students were competent to participate in this area. Other 
areas in which students might well be expected to make valid and 
meaningful contributions might be on committees concerned with 
total institutional curriculum. Here students could assist in determin- 
ing the content of individual courses and in evaluating the total effec- 
tiveness of the curriculum. 
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Too often student interest in the grading system, examination 
methods, or degree requirements develops only in the wake of a 
protest against the academic schedule or against grades which they 
consider inequitable in one course or department. Fortunately, at 
some institutions a deeper and continuous interest is stimulated 
through day-to-day participation by students in committees working 
in these areas. Such participation may be in specialized committees, 
such as the Antioch College Examination Committee which has 
jurisdiction over the college testing program and which is composed 
of six faculty members and two students, the more general tasks, those 
not requiring professional orientation, being assigned to the students. 
Some institutions have organized joint student-faculty committees 
to discuss policy; others have established parallel student and faculty 
committees which come together for joint consultation whenever the 
need arises. 

Within the general area of student participation in the general 
government of the institution, the survey shows that admissions poli- 
cies ranked 18th in the list of areas in which student governments 
initiated programs during the year 1953-1954. This would indicate 
little student concern with this problem, or a lack of encouragement 
of student participation by the college in this area. In schools that 
do encourage student participation several avenues are opened: 
students may be invited to sit on faculty-administration admissions 
committees where they might be called upon to assist in development 
of general policy or in the application of policy to one specific case; 
also, they might be asked to evaluate the appeal of admissions material 
and to assist in college recruitment. 

In the area of personnel evaluation, selection, and promotion, 
student participation is uncommon. One example of participation 
in this area may be seen at the University of Oklahoma where the 
student body president was one of a three-member board interviewing 
applicants for a student personnel position. 

Administrators and trustees rarely ask for student advice or judg- 
ment with regard to sources of institutional finance and their effect on 
campus growth, enrollments, and morale. As a consequence, the 
results have been unnecessarily unpleasant, particularly when few or 
no reasons are offered for actions such as tuition and fee raises. Rec- 
ognizing this problem, some college administrators have adopted a 
policy of consultation or “sounding out” of students in these areas. 
However, actual participation in decision-making, for example on a 
voting level, is rare, the one exception being in the area of student- 
financed activities. 

Student participation in the publications and public relations fields 
is common on many campuses. This activity centers in three areas: 
student newspaper and other periodicals; college public relations; and 
institutional publications. Ironically, in this area of greatest partici- 
pation there is often the sharpest student feeling about faculty and 
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administration-imposed limitations. Student publications, in par- 
ticular the newspaper, are in a difficult position on the nation’s 
campuses. Newspaper staffs, which see themselves functioning in 
terms of responsibilities and freedoms which are taken for granted by 
the professional press, must often face the hard reality that their role 
is more one of providing public relations assistance to the institution, 
rather than of being an impartial reporter and critic of the college 
community. 

Closely allied to the public relations program of a great many col- 
leges is the intercollegiate and intramural athletic program. Of the 
150 schools replying to a USNSA survey in 1953, concerning student 
participation on athletic boards setting intercollegiate and intramural 
policies, at least 40 of those in which students were involved in policy- 
making were women’s colleges. The 1955 USNSA research study 
revealed that intercollegiate athletics ranked 11th in the list of areas 
covered by student government action in the year 1954-1955. Deans 
were less optimistic about student participation in this area. They 
ranked it 32nd out of 35 areas in which they felt students were com- 
petent to act. 

Increasingly complex problems of higher education in this country 
have resulted in a growing interest in education surveys and long- 
range institutional planning. Many institutions have inaugurated 
campus-wide evaluations—sometimes on the initiative of students— 
that have involved the whole community in a consideration of edu- 
cational problems. Actual student participation on such committees 
is not widespread, perhaps because planning of this type is not always 
formalized into committee structures. A few important exceptions 
may be mentioned. One of these is the University of Minnesota 
Committee on Institutional Research which added student representa- 
tion in 1951. At the State College of Washington, students serve on 
three committees concerned with institutional planning. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the Development Council is another such example 
which was formed several years ago to study institutional resources 
and to develop programs for the strengthening of alumni, business, 
and other support of the University. 

Discussion conferences have been increasing in appeal at many 
colleges and universities. Frequently, these meetings will include a 
small number of student leaders, administrators, and faculty members 
meeting informally at the beginning of the school year at a “retreat” 
away from the campus setting. Such conferences serve not only as an 
important device in contributing to understanding and solution of 
college problems, but also in training the new student leaders in the 
complexities of college policy and administration. 

Successful experiences with student participation indicate the possi- 
bilities for students in areas of program planning, but this is not to 
minimize the difficulties inherent in establishing successful programs 
of student participation. The rapid turnover in composition of a 
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typical student body poses the problem of orienting and assimilating 
many new participants each year. Delegation of responsibility is not 
easy when ultimate responsibility lies with the president or faculty. 
The student does not have the degree of technical knowledge or ma- 
turity which faculty have, though, in many cases, he is closer to the 
problems for which planning is being done; for this reason the validity 
of the student’s participation could rest on his knowledge of campus 
conditions and needs. 

To overcome the obstacles, a high degree of cooperation is necessary 
on the part of the administration as well as the students and faculty. 
At the SARS Conference, Algo Henderson said, “Student government 
is not power, but participation; its power comes from participation. 
Cooperation is necessary for student government to achieve any 
results.” The college must develop its own philosophy which views 
the student as someone who is beyond adolescence, yet acknowledging 
that he has the right to make mistakes. 

The success of student participation will depend in great measure 
on what the other members of the educational community expect of 
the student. If they fail to see him as anything more than a prom- 
happy, study-dodging stereotype in white bucks, they will merely 
encourage him in patternless irresponsibility. If, however, the faculty 
and administration expect him to assume responsibility and to act in 
an adult manner, the student can generally be counted upon to 
respond with maturity and eagerness, to contribute to what he rec- 
ognizes as a problem he shares with the rest of the educational 
community. 

The USNSA survey indicates the need for the development of 
student government and student participation in college planning. It 
is important that, during his four years of college, the student receives 
the opportunity and encouragement to acquire that total educational 
experience which will enable him to assume the burden of leadership 
which society expects and demands that he accept. 
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Student Participation in 


Program Planning 


THE REVEREND DAVID R. DUNIGAN, S.J. 


Director, Office of Student Personnel 
College of the Holy Cross 


Recorder 


Srupent participation in program planning is not common. It 
has been employed at some colleges. Factors that have adversely 
affected the quality of student participation have been: (1) a lack of 
understanding on the part of the students of the role they were ex- 
pected to play; (2) lack of technical knowledge required to make a 
practical contribution to programming; (3) a lack of continuity in 
the student personnel involved, which causes each succeeding group 
of students to reopen again as new, issues that have been settled 
earlier. 

Very rarely is real authority vested in a committee having students 
as members. The environment at a large day-college is not as favor- 
able for effective student-faculty cooperation on problems of education 
or campus life as the atmosphere and conditions of a small, boarding 
college. However, part-time, off-campus work-experience by day- 
students may contribute to the maturity desired for successful student- 
faculty planning. 

Student participation presents a peculiar problem to the intelligent 
student: he wants to know what participation really means; he tends 
to be confused and disillusioned when his efforts at cooperation with 
the faculty are not well received, or when it is obvious that his contri- 
bution will not be seriously considered in solving the issue. 

The greater part of student participation in planning activities 
has been in extra-curricular fields, with little relationship to educa- 
tional outcomes. More effort should be expended in directing student 
participatory action towards basic issues of program evaluation and 
modification rather than, as now, to superficial questions concerning 
aspects of school discipline. Some blame for this failure attaches to 
faculty and administrators who have neglected to communicate to 
their student bodies the philosophies of their own institutions and the 
goals upon which they are oriented. 


NOTE: Panel members of Group 3 were W. Boyd Alexander, Vice 
President and Dean of Administration, Antioch College; William M. 
Birenbaum, Dean of Students, University College, The University of 
Chicago; and Sue Storer, Student at Purdue University; chairman was 
Philip G. Davidson, President, University of Louisville. 
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Participation could profitably descend to the department level 
where curricular changes originate, rather than be confined to the 
University Council. The participation would “involve students in 
their own education.” This cooperative project, however, must be 
sincerely proposed and the results of discussions must be accepted for 
serious consideration and action if faith is to be kept with the student. 

At times students prove more penetrating and demanding in their 
examination of an institution’s educational policies than the faculty 
members of the committee, because they are less sensitive to “political” 
or “public relations” considerations involved in the issues. 

Student government activities offer the individual possibilities for 
incorporating a “challenge” into his program which he may fail to 
find in the academic area; they may also be the means of living 
“democracy in action,” and finally they may provide the faculty with 
some indication of how well the regular course learnings have been 
achieved. 

Students have not been a source of strength in higher education in 
such areas as investigation or determination of athletic policy, because 
they are aware that they have not been entrusted with the basic facts 
of situations, and hence have not entered wholeheartedly into the 
projects. 


GROUP 4. 
Apportioning Costs of Higher Education: 


to students, to families, to tax sources, 
to donors, and to others* 


EARL J. McGRATH 


President 
The University of Kansas City 


Berore attempting to allocate the cost of higher education to 
specific individuals or groups, it must be observed that all sources of 
potential revenue will have to be tapped. Though the proportion of 
the total cost to be borne by students, families, philanthropists, tax- 
payers, and corporations may vary from the present percentages, the 
stubborn fact that must be faced is that each of these individuals or 
groups will have to contribute larger sums if the total higher educa- 
tional enterprise is to be adequately supported. 


* The actual title of this paper was “Who Should Pay for Higher Education in 
the United States?” 
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As a general principle, I believe that the average American can 
and should pay a larger proportion of the total cost of his higher 
education than he does at present. My reasons for taking this position 
are three: First, one traditional justification for free or low-cost higher 
education has disappeared with the emergence of modern industrial 
society. Early European universities were established mainly to edu- 
cate those destined to enter the clergy or teaching, occupations with 
low incomes. In those days persons of substance, either for philan- 
thropic reasons or in expiation of worldly misdeeds, often created 
foundations providing income for the support of university scholars. 
Funds from these endowments made university education possible 
for those of little means, who, because of their choice of vocation, 
could expect few of the material rewards of life. This practice of 
using philanthropy to reduce the cost of higher education to students 
was brought to the United States by those who established our earliest 
universities. The influence of the egalitarian philosophy of the 18th 
Century reinforced and confirmed this custom. Few Americans would 
want to alter our basic conviction that the opportunity for higher 
education should be available to all without regard to social or eco- 
nomic status. 

The fact is, however, that the majority of those who now attend 
colleges and universities no longer do so with the intention of serving 
in occupations with relatively little monetary reward, such as the 
ministry or teaching. Instead they have economic and social advance- 
ment as a primary goal, and statistics on incomes justify their hopes. 
The monetary value of higher education is on the average consider- 
able. Each year adds thousands of dollars to the total life income of 
the individual. It is not necessary to minimize or depreciate the 
benefits which accrue to society as a whole; to argue that under present 
economic circumstances a larger share of the cost of higher education 
can properly be charged to those who enjoy its economic and social 
advantages. 

Second, an increasing number of Americans believe that many 
families can now afford, and should therefore be required to bear, 
a larger share, if not all of the costs of higher education. Neither 
logic, nor a humanitarian social philosophy, requires that philan- 
thropy or taxation should bear the expenses of advanced education 
for those who are amply able to meet their own financial obligations. 
Many who would be embarrassed to be the recipients of charity or 
philanthropy in any other phase of their lives now unsqueamishly 
accept financial aid for their college or university education. 

It seems to me quite proper to expect students to pay up to 80 or 
85 per cent of the operating costs of private institutions of higher 
education and up to 50 per cent in public institutions. In addition 
to providing some of the larger income so urgently needed to maintain 
standards in higher education, placing more financial responsibility 
on students and their families will enhance the personal value of 
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education and improve motivation among those who seek it. If 
necessary, the burden on the family budget can usually be relieved 
by employment among students. Such employment is now available 
to almost anyone who wants to earn part of the expense of his educa- 
tion. Thousands have availed themselves of these opportunities 
without damage to their education. 

Third, the individual must pay a larger share of the costs of higher 
education, especially in the privately supported college and university, 
because adequate support will not be available from other sources. 
Gifts to these institutions from individual philanthropists, founda- 
tions, corporations, and taxes continue to increase in the aggregate, 
but the most sanguine estimate of future support from these sources 
leaves a large deficit in the total cost of higher education in the 
United States. Hence, if the present standards are to be maintained, 
much additional income for higher education must come from the 
recipients of its benefits. 

If this policy is not to work a hardship on many college and univer- 
sity students, it must be accompanied by the adoption of a more liberal 
program of scholarship assistance. No young man or woman of 
suitable ability and motivation should be denied a higher education 
because of lack of money. To erect additional financial barriers to 
college or university study for those who, if they had the necessary 
education, could immediately upon graduation enter the occupations 
in which serious shortages exist would be a disservice to the individual 
and to the country. 

If student fees are to be materially raised, therefore, sound public 
policy would dictate that scholarship assistance be adequately provided 
for capable students needing it, for the need for financial assistance 
can be proved by statistics related to the average family income in 
the United States and by the reasons which students give for not con- 
tinuing their education beyond high school. The per capita disposable 
income in the United States in 1955 was $1,629. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that many families below the average in income would find 
difficulty in sending even a single child to college. Hence, if children 
from such homes are to have any education beyond the high school, 
they must have financial assistance. 

Even if colleges and universities are able to increase their income 
substantially from higher tuition fees, they will find it necessary to 
augment this income from other sources of revenue. 

Perhaps the first of these groups should be the graduates themselves. 
Many of those who benefit by the philanthropy of others while receiv- 
ing their higher education later reciprocate by contributions to their 
alma mater. They thus discharge their own obligation, and at the 
same time assist with the education of succeeding generations. But 
the number of alumni who make any real effort even to reimburse 
their alma mater to the extent of the difference between the total 
cost of their education and their own payments is a shockingly small 
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percentage of the total. Through intensive and constant efforts among 
alumni some institutions have been able to raise large sums each year, 
sometimes the equivalent of the income on $10,000,000 or more of 
endowment, but not many institutions have as yet been so fortunate. 
It may be expected that the income from alumni in all institutions 
will increase in the years ahead as institutions make systematic efforts 
to inform their graduates concerning these matters, and as efforts are 
made to enlist alumni in a plan for annual giving. 

There are, however, branches of our society, such as industry, 
commerce, and government which not only benefit by the increased 
general competence among their workers resulting from higher educa- 
tion, but also by specific competence resulting from specialized educa- 
tion related to occupational activities. The most obvious example 
of the latter is the graduate in engineering or business administration 
employed by a manufacturing organization. In a sense the skill of 
the engineer which goes into the making of a product can just as 
legitimately be considered a part of the cost of production as the raw 
material used, and can, therefore, properly be included in the cost of 
the article to the consumer. Corporations can thus bear a fair share 
of the cost of educating the men and women whom they employ, and 
at the same time pass on to purchasers of their products a portion 
of this cost. In view of the many beneficiaries of higher education 
among citizens generally in an improved standard of living this would 
seem to be an equitable social policy. 

Many industrial and commercial organizations have already ac- 
cepted their responsibilities for supporting higher education, by 
contributing large sums to colleges and universities. It is estimated 
that in 1955 the figure reached between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000, 
and the number of contributing firms is constantly growing. 

Some forms of corporation support are more helpful than others. 
The unrestricted outright gift to be used as the recipient institution’s 
current or emerging needs require is most helpful. Such a gift provides 
flexibility in the allocation of funds within the institution to meet the 
changing circumstances of institutional life. Narrowly restricted gifts 
on the other hand may even be a handicap by requiring the institution 
to spend additional sums from its limited resources for purposes 
which may not at a particular moment have a high priority of urgency. 
Corporation gifts to the general fund of state associations of colleges 
and universities are a good example of giving which provides maxi- 
mum help without disturbing the proper balance of offerings within 
the constituent members. 

Another form of assistance until now uncommon will need to be 
made more generally available in the years ahead if the quality of 
higher education is to be maintained. 

We have reached a stage in our social development where industrial 
and commercial organizations, especially in the large urban centers 
where universities are also located, must be prepared to release mem- 
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bers of their staffs for certain hours each week to teach in local institu- 
tions of higher education. Sometimes these arrangements can be 
made on a split-salary basis, but usually the principal purpose will be 
defeated by such arrangements, because the universities will not be 
able to carry their proportionate share of the financial burden. 

The recent magnanimous gifts of the Ford Foundation to colleges 
and universities have caused many of our citizens to believe that 
private institutions may expect large support from foundations in 
the future. This view seems to me to be totally misleading. In the 
first place there are few foundations, and there are likely to be fewer 
in the future, with the enormous resources of the Ford Foundation. 
Even the Ford financial assistance will not help significantly, because 
generous as it was it constitutes only a small percentage of the operat- 
ing expenses of colleges and universities, and would do so even if the 
principal could be spent at once rather than over a ten-year period. 
For some purposes, and in some institutions foundation help may tem- 
porarily be a financial relief. But foundations usually make grants 
for specific purposes, and usually in the hope that the expenses of a 
continuing project will be assumed by the institution after the expira- 
tion of the grant. The most fruitful use to which foundation money 
can be put is in experimentation with new education ventures, and 
not in support of routine education practice. This seems to be a 
general policy, but one which will provide little financial aid to the 
majority of colleges and universities. 

Now we come to the knotty problem of the proportion of the cost 
of higher education which government may be expected to share. 
This subject of government’s participation in higher education can be 
divided into three parts: local, state, and Federal Government. It is 
doubtful in my mind, whether the publicly supported urban university 
can be expected to occupy a much more prominent place in the 
country at large than it does at present. While it is true that for many 
years the percentage of young people attending publicly supported 
colleges and universities rather than privately supported institutions 
has increased (in 1954, 65 per cent of all new students were enrolled 
in public institutions), the rapid increases in new registrations will 
doubtless occur in state colleges and universities rather than muni- 
cipally supported institutions. 

The exception to this statement will without question be found in 
the locally supported public junior colleges. Such local institutions 
can provide a diversified educational program in the 13th and 14th 
grades suited to a wider variety of educational needs among local 
students than the state institutions do at present. Many of the young 
people who attend such a local institution should complete their 
formal education at the end of the 14th grade and not attempt to 
extend their schooling by transferring to a state college or university. 
If local school systems in population centers of sufficient size will 
extend their programs through the 14th grade, many additional 
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students can thus be accommodated in our institutions of higher 
education and at least a portion of the cost of this instruction could 
be borne by local taxpayers. 

We come now to the state colleges and universities. It is these 
institutions which in recent decades have been growing with such 
tremendous speed. During the period following World War II they 
accommodated a very large percentage of the returning servicemen. It 
may confidently be expected that publicly supported state colleges and 
universities will likewise have to accommodate an increasing percent- 
age of the young people who will be graduating from our high schools 
in the years ahead. It follows, therefore, that the proportion of the 
total cost of higher education which publicly supported institutions 
must bear will rise indefinitely. ‘That state authorities have generally 
recognized this possibility and are already beginning to make plans 
for the future is evidenced by the appointment of commissions or 
other study groups to prepare plans for the expansion of state higher 
education and to seek new sources of support. 

Where are the additional funds to come from? First, it seems to 
me equitable to ask students in state colleges and universities to pay 
a larger share of the total cost of their higher education. For some 
years tuition fees in state institutions have been increasing at a faster 
rate than in the privately supported colleges and universities. Even 
with these large increases in fees, however, publicly supported institu- 
tions still charge far less than their privately supported sister institu- 
tions. Further increases would seem to me justified as the budgets of 
the publicly supported institutions expand with new enrollments. 

Even with substantially larger income from tuition fees state colleges 
and universities will face serious financial problems in the early 
future, as indeed many of them do already. Though I am the execu- 
tive officer of a university which receives no funds from taxation, I 
wish to express the view that state legislatures must be prepared to 
make large additional annual appropriations for the support of higher 
education. 

The major source of taxing power in the United States today is 
the Federal Government. What are the prospects that a significantly 
larger share of the cost of higher education can be allocated to the 
government of the United States? In my judgment the prospects are 
not at all bright. 

A review of the expenditures of the Federal Government in support 
of higher education reveals the fact that though the government has 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars over the years, these expenditures 
have generally been made for specific and for temporary purposes. 
There has been no federal program of general support of higher 
education at any time in our history. In my judgment there will be 
no such program in the visible future. Any proposal for federal 
grants to institutions of higher education would be so invested with 
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economic, sociological, racial, religious, and educational issues that 
it would have no chance of enactment. 

Two types of possible federal assistance seem to me to deserve 
serious consideration. The law enacted in 1950 providing $300,000,000 
of assistance to institutions of higher education for the erection of 
dormitory facilities has been of immense assistance particularly to 
private colleges and universities. As the president of one such institu- 
tion I can assure you that the dormitory which is now being erected 
on our campus with a federal loan would not otherwise have been 
built. Like many other institutions we now have additional applica- 
tions before the Housing and Home Finance Agency requesting loans 
for a student union and other housing and dining facilities. These 
accommodations are urgently needed and they will not be provided in 
the early future except through a federal loan. It is my own belief 
that the funds available under this program should be greatly 
increased in the years ahead. The loans are made on a basis which 
permits no federal interference in the internal activities of educational 
institutions. They are made at an interest rate that cannot generally 
be found among private banking firms or other loan agencies. These 
commercial organizations are not deprived of income because most 
institutions would find it necessary to abandon their building projects 
if the normal interest rates had to be paid. Though institutions of 
higher education will not find these government projects completely 
self-amortizing, and will, therefore, have to commit some of their own 
limited funds for an indefinite period, the financial burden will not 
be prohibitive. 

A second type of federal financial assistance to higher education 
which in my mind is needed, and can be justified, is a federal scholar- 
ship program. Such assistance would provide little relief for colleges 
and universities for the reason that student fees cover only a portion 
of the total educational expense. Nevertheless, it would be sound 
public policy to make federal funds available in the form of scholar- 
ships for young men and young women whose economic status makes 
it impossible for them to extend their formal education beyond high 
school. 

While I was United States Commissioner of Education, I was instru- 
mental in having prepared and introduced into the 82nd Congress a 
bill, HR 8523, which would have provided financial assistance for 
50,000 to 60,000 students each year at an original cost of $32,000,000 
for each entering class, or at a total annual cost after four years of 
approximately $128,000,000. This program was to be supported from 
federal funds, but operated through state scholarship commissions 
chosen according to standards set up by state educational authorities. 
Students would have been selected on the basis of ability and economic 
needs. No terms of the bill would have made it possible for the Federal 
Government to interfere with or determine local educational policies 
and practices. This legislation was urgently needed in 1952. It was 
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not enacted. It is more urgently needed today. The same member of 
Congress, Mr. Elliott, who introduced the legislation several years ago, 
has also introduced into the 84th Congress, HR 5422, a piece of 
legislation which has approximately the same purposes as those in 
the earlier bill. This legislation deserves the support of those who 
wish to make higher education available to all young people in the 
United States without regard to social status or economic background. 
It will benefit the individuals by permitting them to develop their 
talents to the fullest. It will benefit society by making available to 
the country thousands of highly educated young people of ability and 
dedication to the welfare of the nation. 

These then are some of the sources from which higher education 
must draw its support if the constantly extending services are to be 
provided. Both the quantitative and the qualitative aspects of our 
total program of higher education deserve the thoughtful considera- 
tion not only of educators, but of laymen as well. Ours is a society 
in which a higher premium is constantly placed on enlightened citizen- 
ship. Never before in our history has Washington’s statement that 
the success of our democratic society depends upon the diffusion of 
knowledge generally among the people applied with greater force. 
Never before have we been in such great need of highly trained intelli- 
gence than now. Our domestic welfare and prosperity, as well as our 
position of leadership in the world at large, will be determined by 
our willingness and ability to support higher education. All groups in 
our society must share this responsibility, students, parents, alumni, 
corporations, local, state, and federal governments—we all have a 
stake in the result. We all have a responsibility in the effort. As a 
nation we have the ability to finance higher education for all. As 
our people recognize the need, they will through philanthropic efforts 
and through taxation provide the financial resources needed by our 
institutions of higher education in the years ahead if they are to 
discharge the responsibilities our society is placing upon them. 
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Apportioning Costs of 
Higher Education 


ROLF A. WEIL 


Chairman, Department of Finance 
Roosevelt University 


Recorder 


Tu: TION INCOME. It seems clear that an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of university income will have to come from tuition. It is prob- 
ably not feasible to charge the total operating costs of providing 
higher education even to those students who can pay, but institutions 
should get a greater percentage of these costs through tuition charges. 
This is particularly true of the private institutions of higher learning. 
In public institutions tuition will depend more on the economic 
status of the community served and on the willingness of legislatures 
to appropriate funds. 

Federal and state scholarships. The prospect of increased federal 
aid to higher education does not seem encouraging. The main objec- 
tion seems to be a fear of federal control and of high administrative 
costs. Federal aid is likely to be limited to contributions to land-grant 
colleges and mortgage loan programs for building purposes, such as 
dormitories, et cetera. Many educators strongly favor the maintenance 
and expansion of such loan programs. 

Corporate contributions. Corporate contributions are becoming 
more important. State supported institutions are not likely to be 
major beneficiaries of such contributions. It is recognized that there 
is some danger that corporate contributions will fluctuate with changes 
in income tax rates and corporate income. Corporations are increas- 
ingly considering gifts for other than research purposes. Many cor- 
porations, however, are interested in getting a quid pro quo in the 
form of aid in the recruiting of personnel, et cetera. Corporations may 
also become increasingly interested in the efficiency with which educa- 
tional institutions spend contributed funds. It is also recognized that 
the possibility of industry setting up its own educational training 
centers has to be considered. 

Scholarships. There is a general agreement about increasing scholar- 
ship aid with increases in tuition, but a minority seems to feel that 
scholarships can never solve the high tuition problem. Grants-in-aid 
will have to be used as a supplement. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 4 was W. J. Scarborough, President, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
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Endowment vs. current support. While basic endowment funds are 
highly desirable for most institutions, current money seems to be 
particularly important where the needs are pressing and where some 
endowment is already in existence. State-supported institutions are 
more interested in current gifts than endowments, because tax support 
provides them with a fairly stable income. Stock investment of endow- 
ment funds is favored because of inflationary possibilities. 

Miscellaneous sources of funds. Attention is called to the possibility 
of getting increased support as a result of direct appeals to the public. 
This assumes that the public can be educated to the need for this 
type of contribution. 


For certain institutions increased church support is a definite possi- 
bility. 


GROUP 5. 


Admissions Procedures: 


effective means of selection 


RIXFORD K. SNYDER 


Director of Admissions 
Stanford University 


Me S. M. BROWNELL, Commissioner of Education, United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, states that there were 
2,721,000 students enrolled in the nation’s colleges and universities in 
the fall of 1955. He adds that: “This is an all-time record. It is 8.6 
per cent greater than the previous high mark of 2,500,000 students en- 
rolled last fall [1954], and marks the fourth successive year of college- 
university student increase in the United States.” He states further 
that colleges and universities increased their enrollment for the fourth 
consecutive year. California’s rise for 11.6 per cent exceeded the na- 
tional average of 8.6. Only New York with a total student population 
of 314,000 was ahead of California. 

Mr. Brownell’s statement is only one of many that are being made 
relative to the “coming flood” of students who will be seeking entrance 
to four-year institutions of higher learning. The tide has been rising 
at the secondary school level for four years, and it is only now reaching 
the level of higher education. Estimates of the increase in the num- 
ber who will be qualified to be in four-year colleges ten years from 
now vary from 500,000 to more than 1,000,000. But whatever the 
correct number, it is clear that the problem is going to have to be 
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faced by the institutions of higher learning, and there would appear 
to be only two solutions to the problem. 

The first, and perhaps the simplest, but not necessarily the correct 
one, is to build increased facilities. Already states with the most 
rapidly growing populations, such as Michigan and California, are 
planning for enlarged campuses and new institutions to take care of 
their respective floods of college students. They are planning to solve 
the problem, in part, at least, by this method. 

The second solution is to turn to more refined means of selecting 
students. This method, too, may have ramifications that are unde- 
sirable in terms of our national well-being. Certainly, the implications 
should be studied very carefully. President Cornelis W. de Kiewiet 
of the University of Rochester has forcefully stated some of these. 
He points out that American higher education, largely under the 
leadership of the state universities has, for nearly a century, accepted 
a responsibility for both numbers and quality. In so doing it has 
advanced the watershed of decision for our young people so that a 
higher proportion of the better minds is permitted to stay in the 
channels of education to a more mature age. This in turn means 
more years for potential talent to reveal itself. Mr. de Kiewiet also 
points out the political safety valve offered by the quantitative prin- 
ciple in our higher education. If there is not a serious Communist 
Party in the United States, he asserts, then our American education 
system can claim a share in the benefits, for at no point is American 
youth made seriously to feel that for want of educational opportunities 
he cannot assume a place in American society in keeping with his 
talents. 

For private institutions, however, greater selectivity seems to be the 
only feasible solution. Their resources, even with the potential, but 
not necessarily assured, support of industry and the great foundations, 
cannot hope to compete during the coming years with the building 
program of the tax-supported institutions. Even if they could, the 
instinct of self-preservation should restrain them, for their appeal, 
and, indeed, their moral justification in part for existing, is dependent 
upon their relatively small size. Certainly, their attractiveness would 
decline in direct proportion to the increase in their size, until con- 
ceivably, they could end up with huge plants and a dearth of good 
students to fill them. For it would seem strange, indeed, for a well- 
qualified student to pay the high tuition charged by a private college 
if he were to live and study under conditions quite comparable to 
those found in a large state university. Thus the private institutions 
might find themselves in the strange position of having to accept those 
students who could financially afford their tuition, but who academi- 
cally could not qualify for admission to a state university! 

For the state universities, too, more effective means of selection 
would seem to be not only inevitable, but perhaps even desirable. It 
is not at all clear that, even with the increased facilities that may be 
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made available, all young people who in the future will want to go to 
college, and who in terms of present-day admissions practices would be 
accepted, should, in fact, be enrolled in four-year colleges. It is signif- 
icant in this regard that both the University of California and the 
University of Michigan are members of the College Board, one of 
the principal purposes of which is to establish qualitative admissions 
standards. Significant, too, is the fact that the directors of admissions 
for both of these universities are interested in the various methods by 
which they might refine their already high admissions standards. 

In connection with this trend, the questions might well be asked 
whether, as the population and economy expand, we need a higher 
number of highly trained personnel in all fields, or perhaps only in 
some selected areas. There is little doubt that in the professions of 
education, engineering, and medicine, and in the fields of science, our 
college-trained group should not only keep step with the growth of 
population, but should in fact outstrip it. Is this equally true in 
other fields? 

For tax-supported institutions, then, certainly, and for private 
institutions, possibly, any effective means of selection must be studied 
in relation to the democratic philosophy which has always influenced 
our national life even unto our education. Should all who want a 
college education have an equal opportunity for it, and be weeded out 
by sad experience if not qualified, or should the democratic process 
be confined to an equal opportunity for all candidates to try to meet 
more effective means of selection? 

Again, and this is an even more delicate question in the selection 
process, should those young people who want to major in certain 
nonpressure or noncritical professions or fields in terms of the over- 
all national well-being, be denied the opportunity because they are 
average rather than superior, while their contemporaries, also average, 
who want to major in the critical or essential fields be given the 
chance? 

With these thoughts in mind, what are the most effective means 
of selection that might be used to obtain the best over-all college 
student bodies for the future? Both practical experience, as well as 
critical studies, seem to confirm the high school transcript as the best 
single criterion for predicting success in college. Superficially, at least, 
it would seem to be the simplest, also, to administer and to adjust to 
any given flow of candidates. Look for the “A’s” and the “B’s” or 
the “l’s” and the “2’s,” or the “E’s” and the “G’s,” or the “90’s” and 
the “80's,” and require more or fewer of these in terms of the pressure 
on admissions at any given time. 

In practice, however, the high school transcript, as a means of 
effective selection, has certain weaknesses, particularly as students are 
drawn from wider and more diversified school systems. The most 
obvious weakness, of course, is the discrepancy caused by varying 
grade standards, and by divergences in curricular patterns. Also, the 
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high school transcript does not accurately measure “drive” although 
it may give some indication of it when considered with other selection 
devices. J. Pearce Mitchell, Stanford University’s long-time and vener- 
able registrar, once said to me, “You can have all the measuring 
devices known for a particular candidate, but if you could measure 
for me his ‘drive’ then I could tell you his chances for success at 
Stanford University. Unfortunately, we get this factor after he enrolls, 
rather than before.” 

Rank in class may be cited as a second means of selection. It is, 
according to specialists in the field, the best single device for measuring 
the “drive” mentioned above. This is particularly true if it is weighted 
as a selection factor with emphasis on those who fall in the upper 5 
or 10 per cent of a class. This procedure may be subjected to severe 
criticism, however, on two fronts. First, it has even less uniformity 
than the high school grading system, some schools maintaining an 
accumulative grade-point average throughout the school experience, 
while others restrict it to the current year only. Still others, and this 
is true on the Pacific Coast, determine rank in class by the simple but 
meaningless method of giving an IQ test and ranking the students in 
accordance with the results. Second, rank in class can be influenced 
by the growing tendency on the part of some high school seniors to 
take a more relaxed program in the senior year in order to “have fun” 
before graduating, and incidentally, to raise their rank in class. Such 
a program as leadership, public speaking, pipe threading, driver 
education, and trends in modern lullabies, can do much to strengthen 
rank in class. 

The third selection device is the standarized aptitude test program, 
such as that administered by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
This method gives the control and the advantage of uniformity lacking 
in the preceding two devices. Aptitude tests, too, have weaknesses, 
however. Candidates can be coached for them, and to that extent 
their validity may be lessened, although recent studies conducted by 
the Educational Testing Service demonstrate rather conclusively that 
specific coaching raises the test scores only slightly, on the average, 
but so slightly that the same amount of study on regular school assign- 
ments is likely to help just as much on the tests, and much more 
toward the student’s understanding of the subject. Candidates may 
take them more than once, and a certain advantage is gained by 
repetition. On the negative side, there seem to be certain students 
who are “test shy” and who never show up well in these objective 
tests. As a procedure for selection for state universities and colleges 
aptitude tests are handicapped further because of the restrictions 
placed by some state legislatures upon testing of candidates when a 


fee is involved. 

A fourth device which has been used considerably in the past by 
private institutions is the personal interview. This technique, how- 
ever, seems to have little or no practical value in terms of the problem 
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which seems to be developing in the immediate future. The most 
obvious weakness of this method is the physical impossibility of inter- 
viewing even those who can and do present themselves for this pur- 
pose. A less apparent drawback is the growing conviction among those 
who have used this technique that an impression received from an 
interview of a few minutes’ duration only is more often than not 
inaccurate. At best, this is a negative device, only, and to be used for 
eliminating those who have two heads, who announce themselves in 
advance of their arrival through odoriferous channels of an unsavory 
nature, or who have a bomb in their left hand. 

Then there is the time-honored procedure known as _ personal 
letters of recommendation. Most of us are only too familiar with the 
type that comes from a friend of the parents, who does not know the 
candidate personally, but has long been associated with the parents, 
who are pillars of the community, the personification of integrity, the 
salt of the earth, and who represent some of the first families of the 
state. It is such recommendations as these that led Stanford’s President 
Sterling to write in response to one particularly florid letter, “The 
parents sound like fine candidates for admission. What of the daugh- 
ter?” 

Of much more significance are the estimates of the school officials 
who have known the candidates under circumstances and pressures 
similar to those they will face in college on an intensified scale. These 
are particularly valuable when the officials are known personally by 
members of the admissions staff, and a rapport has been established 
between the two. The weakness of this procedure is indicated by this 
very fact, namely, these recommendations are very uneven in character, 
and thus their value as a universal screening device is lessened. 

Finally, and in passing, the state of residence might be listed as an 
effective means of selection. This is really resorting, in my judgment, 
to a quota system, however, and would seem to be the weakest of 
all devices, albeit it may be necessary in terms of local pressures. To 
use this device seems to me to be moving in a direction quite the 
opposite from that in which we should be going. Certainly, higher 
education should include the opportunity to meet people from other 
lands and other sections of our own country. To deprive our young 
people of this experience is to prepare them for life in a world which 
no longer exists. 

Not directly related to selective techniques, but certainly most 
important in obtaining the maximum number of highly qualified 
students are the various scholarship programs in operation. A recent 
survey made by the Educational Testing Service indicates that among 
public high school seniors who graduated in 1955, only 48 per cent of 
those with ability to do college work planned to attend institutions 
of higher learning. Apparently, financial reasons were the most wide- 
spread in deterring members of this superior group, but lack of infor- 
mation and counseling were also important factors. Thus, a vital 
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adjunct of any program of selection must inevitably be a scholarship 
program sufficiently extensive to negate the need factor in the decision 
to attend college. In the words of Charles C. Cole, Jr., Assistant Dean 
of Columbia College, and the director of the study on the loss of 
talent, conducted by the College Board for the National Science 
Foundation: “Despite the increased interest in the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree, higher education is still losing one-half of the top 30 per cent 
or so of the nation’s high school seniors. Each year, then, between 
60,000 and 100,000 highly able secondary school graduates with apti- 
tude and interest for college fail to continue their education for 
financial reasons. Another group of similar size and ability lacks the 
interest and motivation for college. This is a serious waste of intel- 
lectual resources which should not be overshadowed by the rising 
tide of college enrollment.” 

These, then, are some but not necessarily all of the points that 
might be discussed in the effective means of selection in admission 
procedures. 


Admissions Procedures 


THE REVEREND WALTER T. PAX, C.PP.S. 


Chairman, Department of Education 
De Paul University 


Recorder 


Ir is common practice to use a number of criteria, such as the high 
school record, rank in class, College Board Examinations, letters of 
recommendation, personal interview, et cetera, to determine admission 
to college. Present means of selection are fairly effective in predicting 
ability to succeed in college, and would be improved if we could dis- 
cover more valid measures of factors related to motivation and per- 
sonality. Institutions that have made systematic studies of the com- 
bination of criteria which they themselves have used report that 
prediction as well as public relations are improved when factual data 
accumulated over a period of years can be presented as the basis for 
acceptance or rejection of candidates in the light of locally validated 
norms. As the statistics on student failures and drop-outs are studied 
in relation to entrance test scores and all the other data that have 
been used in the admissions procedure, it becomes feasible for the 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 5 was William W. Turnbull, Vice 
President for Testing Operations, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey; resource person was John S. Allen, Vice President, 
University of Florida. 
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respective institution to identify and give optimum weight to the 
factors most valid and reliable in forecasting success with respect to 
its own particular objectives, courses of study, and established stand- 
ards of achievement. This same refinement of procedure may also 
be applied to improve selection within the several schools or depart- 
ments of a particular college or university. 

Analysis of the kind just mentioned seems to indicate that for the 
prediction of initial success and superior grades in the freshman year 
of college, the verbal or linguistic factor yields a better index of 
discrimination than does the quantitative or mathematical factor. 
In a number of instances this was verified in the experience of engi- 
neering programs and institutes of technology no less than in liberal 
arts colleges. The nature of the introductory courses required in all 
programs has been suggested as an explanation since a reverse relation- 
ship has been observed when success in the advanced courses is corre- 
lated with the two factors. 

Research is needed to discover how the interview technique may 
be better adapted to serve the purposes of the admissions office. While 
impressions gained from an abbreviated interview may be misleading, 
and should always be regarded as highly tentative, the potential values 
of personal contact to supplement information given on entrance 
forms would seem to justify the time devoted to interview sessions. 
In general, the interview ranks high in providing for “communication” 
and in promoting understanding and good will. 

As the number of applications for admission increases, it is to be 
expected that all institutions, public and tax-supported, as well as 
private and independent, will be concerned with more definite policies 
and practices in selective recruitment and admission. Admission to 
institutions of higher learning on the basis of ability to meet academic 
standards is in no sense contrary to the democratic ideal of promoting 
equality of opportunity. It should be emphasized that residence on 
a college campus constitutes an educational opportunity only to the 
extent that the person is a student in some measure qualified to make 
the experience an academic success. It is the purpose of a sound 
admissions policy to prevent the misuse of educational facilities by 
the presence of large numbers whose lack of ability and/or preparation 
dilute the program for others and deplete the energy of the faculty. 
It should be obvious that no appeal to democratic process or political 
concept can insure scholastic aptitude. Citizenship in a democracy 
does not confer an ipso facto right to a college degree. 

We recognize the urgency for expanding and diversifying present 
educational facilities to make it possible for all, who are able and 
willing, to enter a program suited to their needs, interests, and 
abilities. We believe also that the need and equity of an impartial 
policy of selective admissions can be explained to prospective students, 
parents, and taxpayers. There is room for improvement in the 
methods and instruments now in use to discover the able and deserving 
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student, as well as a need for more effective guidance in acquainting 
prospective college students with the full implications of entrance 
requirements. 


GROUP 6. 


Drop-outs: 
nature and causes; effects on student, 


family, and society 


ROBERT EARL IFFERT 


Specialist for Faculty and Facilities 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 


Waar are the facts regarding the drop-out rates in institutions of 
higher educations in terms of (1) time of drop-out; (2) type of institu- 
tion; and (3) calendar system? 

1. First, with reference to time of drop-out, approximately 11 per 
cent of the freshmen entering institutions of higher education are 
casualties during or at the end of the first registration period. Some, 
of course, transfer to other institutions. More than one-fourth (27.5 
per cent) are casualties in the institution of first registration by the 
end of the first year. The most critical period is clearly the second 
half or last two-thirds of the freshman year. Fifteen per cent discon- 
tinue during or at the end of the second year. About one in seven 
(13.7 per cent) leave during the third and fourth years. Fewer than 
four of ten students (38.6 per cent) graduate from the institution of 
original registration in regular progression. Slightly more than 5 per 
cent make up a miscellaneous group of students who change from full- 
time to part-time status, drop out and return, or transfer within the 
institutions and lose credits so that graduation is delayed. 

2. The analysis of drop-outs by type of institutions shows that one 
of ten students leaves the university, technological institution, or 
liberal arts college of first registration at or by the end of the first 
registration period; one of seven leaves the teachers college in the 
same period; and one of eight is gone from the junior college. Twenty- 
seven and five-tenths per cent of the students entering the freshman 
class in four-year institutions in the fall of 1950 as full-time students 
did not return for the second year—31 per cent in publicly controlled 
institutions and 23 per cent in privately controlled. Forty and five- 
tenths per cent did not return to junior colleges for the second year. 
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YEARS OF SURVIVAL IN FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 


The percentages graduating in normal progression from the institu- 
tions of original registration were respectively: universities 36.9; tech- 
nological institutions 42.7; liberal arts colleges 41.6; and teachers 
colleges 35.9. The percentage completing two years in junior colleges 
was 56.5 per cent. Of the students who entered publicly controlled 
four-year institutions as full-time freshmen in the fall of 1950, 32.5 
per cent graduated in 1954. The percentage graduating from privately 
controlled institutions was 46.6. 

3. In general, the persistence record of students enrolled in institu- 
tions that operate on the semester calendar system is consistently and 
significantly better than the persistence record of students who attend 
quarter system institutions. It might be inferred that the increase in 
the number of stopping places increases the probability of stopping. 
No information is available to check the corollary inference that 
increasing the number of starting places increases the probability of 
starting. 
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Who are the drop-outs as described in terms of family income 
status, rank in high school graduating class, rank in college placement 
test, and level of college grades? 

1. The pattern of student survival in terms of size of family income 
varies considerably by type of institution. The median family income 
of students attending technological institutions is $6,632 while that for 
students attending teachers colleges is $5,023. More than one-third 
(37.1 per cent) of the students in our study come from homes in 
which the family income is less than $5,000. Fewer than one-fourth 
(23.2 per cent) come from families with incomes as high as $10,000. 
(See “Total” on chart.) It is clear from the analyses of the length of 
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student survival in relationship to the size of family income that finan- 
cial limitation is not the only consideration that determines student 
drop-out. It is true that nearly half (48.9 per cent) of the students 
who drop out during or at the end of the first registration period 
came from homes in which the family income was under $5,000. About 
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one-sixth (16.5 per cent) of the first registration drop-outs came from 
the $10,000 and higher income group. It is significant that Group X, 
the students who entered the fourth year, or completed the fourth 
year, but did not have enough credits to graduate, had a median 
family income of only $315 above the median for first registration 
drop-outs. Further analyses will probably show that the lower income 
students found it necessary to engage in earning activities to the 
extent that they could not devote full time to learning activities. We 
have data that will enable us to examine the relationship between 
financial resources and academic ability. These analyses should 
provide some very significant findings for those concerned with the 
establishment of scholarship and student loan policies. 

2. Standing in high school graduating class is significantly related 
to length of survival in higher education. For example, universities 
graduated 38.8 per cent of all of their students in regular progression 
but they graduated 56.3 per cent of those who graduated in the top 
tenth of the high school classes and 52.1 per cent of those who gradu- 
ated in the top fifth. On the other hand, only one in eight from the 
bottom fifth were graduated. The foregoing figures are fairly repre- 
sentative of the total picture although there are significant differences 
when publicly and privately controlled institutions are compared. In 
general, it can be said that students from the top fifth of a high school 
class will survive twice as long as students from the bottom fifth. The 
students graduating from the second fifth in the high school class have 
22 per cent better survival prospects than those graduating from the 
fourth fifth. 

8. The college placement test standing is a better index of probable 
survival than is the high school rank but it usually has the disad- 
vantage of being available only after the student has been admitted 
to the institution. The placement standing is more reliable because 
the entering class is the common denominator whereas the high school 
ranks have no common denominator. There is evidence in other 
studies to support the position that the results of placement tests and 
entrance examinations are more reliable as predictors of survival and 
success in college than is standing in the high school graduating class. 

4. The analysis of the level of college grades in terms of survival 
status of students shows that, although the average grade of first year 
drop-outs is lower than the average grade of those who survive for 
longer periods, separation from the institution of original registration 
is not entirely attributable to low academic performance. In fact, 
there is a distressingly high mortality among those whose academic 
work is appraised at a high level by the faculty. Students tend to re- 
ceive their lowest grades during their freshman year. Approximately 
one-third of the freshman casualties earned higher grades than the 
senior average. If they had persisted to graduation they would have 
raised significantly the grade average for the graduating class. 
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What are the reasons students give for leaving the institution of 
first registration either by transfer or discontinuance? 


1. The reasons students give for transferring to another institution 
are multiple in character. Students who transfer during or at the end 
of the first year place the greatest weight on general dissatisfaction. 
The size of the institution seems to contribute most heavily to this 
dissatisfaction. This does not mean that students universally transfer 
from large to small institutions. Changes in curricular interests have 
an important bearing upon student decisions to transfer. The level 
of freshman grades is not a very potent factor in the decision to 
transfer. Lack of interest in the program is given more weight than 
is financial need among first year transferees. The most striking 
difference between reasons given by students who transfer after the 
first year is the relative emphasis placed on changes in curricular 
interests and low grades. 

2. What reasons do students give for discontinuing attendance in 
higher educational institutions? Here again we find that few students 
attribute their leaving college to a single factor. Two types of 
difficulties, academic and financial, dominate the scene. There is a 
significant difference between the weight given these two factors by 
first year drop-outs and by subsequent drop-outs. Academic difficul- 
ties are more serious than financial for first year drop-outs, whereas 
the reverse is true for those who drop out after the first year. This 
contrast points to the need for very serious re-examination of policies 
and practices in our higher educational institutions with respect to 
the awarding of scholarship aid. I hope it is not too harsh to say 
that the indiscriminate use of scholarships to lure freshmen to the 
campus depletes funds that could better be used to hold students of 
demonstrated ability. The study which Ernest V. Hollis is completing 
entitled Costs of Attending College shows very clearly that large 
amounts of college-controlled funds are being used to attract students 
from families in the higher income brackets. Is there any reason to 
believe that the institution that establishes, through practice, the 
reputation for taking care of its own will be at a disadvantage in the 
competition for students? More students have the wherewithal to 
start than have the accumulation to stay. The brighter ones will 
weigh the advantage of good service over an initial discount. The 
reason that ranks third in weight for discontinuing college attendance 
is military service. When reasons are analyzed by sex it is probable 
that for boys, this reason will supersede financial and academic diffi- 
culties. Further analysis is required to determine the extent of 
interaction. No doubt many boys with marginal grades and limited 
financial resources saw advantages in doing their military stint before 
completing their college work. At the time these students made this 
decision “Uncle Sam” was picking up the check for veterans’ educa- 
tion. The relatively low weighting given to poor health as a reason 
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for discontinuing college attendance is surprising when the results 
of other studies in this area are examined. It is hoped that this is 
an indication of greater forthrightness than rationalization on the 
part of the students in this study. Possibly it represents an improve- 
ment in optical services. 


How do students and staff rate institutional facilities and services— 
administration, nonacademic deans, and faculty? 


There is a significant tendency for students to rate those facilities 
and services of higher educational institutions that are the primary 
responsibility of administrative officials above facilities and services 
that are the chief responsibility of nonacademic deans. The facilities 
and services that are the responsibilities of the nonacademic deans 
are rated above those that are the responsibility of the faculty. This 
generalization is true for all types of four-year institutions except the 
liberal arts college. In the liberal arts colleges the average rating of 
the faculty is above that of the nonacademic deans. In the junior 
college group the rating of the faculty is almost as high as that of 
administrative facilities and services and is significantly above that 
of the nonacademic deans. 

Staff members in the cooperating institutions were asked to estimate 
the ratings of facilities and services by the students in the samples 
from their institutions. These staff ratings followed the same pattern 
as those of the students, although the differences between the ratings 
of the functions were not as great. When the ratings of staff members 
were analyzed in terms of the official capacities of the raters, no evi- 
dence of undue self-approbation was found. Students tend to rate 
“administrators” higher than do staff members but staff members 
rate “nonacademic deans” and “faculty” higher than do the students. 
Staff and students generally agreed in assigning inferior ratings to 
the following items: “assistance from counselors on how to study 
techniques”; “opportunity for informal social contacts with faculty 
members”; “opportunity for testing and counseling to help determine 
educational and vocational goals”; and “quality of counseling assist- 
ance received on problems of educational and vocational choices.” 


What are the implications of student mortality for the students, 
the family, higher educational institutions, and society in general? 


The appraisal of the impact upon students of discontinuing college 
attendance is a matter of opinion. Sixty per cent of those who discon- 
tinued reported that, at the time of drop-out, they planned to attend 
college again. Four out of five of this 60 per cent were still planning 
to return to college when they filled in the study form. The longer a 
student was in college before drop-out the greater the probability of 
his reporting his intention to return. There is a net gain of only 
1 per cent in plans to resume college work between the time of dis- 
continuance and the time the students filled in the form. Only 11 per 
cent of the students reported themselves as confirmed drop-outs. Fifty 
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per cent have always planned to return later. Unfortunately, we do 
not now have analyses that show the relationship between plans to 
resume college work and reasons for discontinuance. If we find that 
a great majority of the confirmed drop-outs were students with aca- 
demic difficulties, we can infer that the selective function of higher 
education is operating. We know that there were many students who 
said that they transferred because of the low grades they received in 
the institution of original registration. Some of these same students 
later dropped out of the second institution. The psychiatrists could 
probably throw some light on the effect on mental health of this 
sequence of experiences. If the philosophy of a higher educational 
institution supports the thesis that a student should have one chance, 
two chances, or even three chances, the institution then should ex- 
amine the effects of this philosophy in terms of student morale, utiliza- 
tion of facilities and faculties, and of public and private monies. 

The problem of measuring the impact of student mortality on the 
family is difficult to approach. Prestige in the community, influence 
on college-going prospects of younger siblings, and the family pocket- 
book are all involved. 

Some careful and fearful thinking is being done in higher educa- 
tional circles today about the facilities and services that are available 
and in prospect to meet the demands of a growing college-age popula- 
tion. Critics of our practices have pointed to wastefulness, capricious 
individualism, and, depending on the particular axe they have to 
grind, rank traditionalism. Wastefulness is symbolized by a predom- 
inance of “Monday,” “Wednesday,” and “Friday” morning classes. 
We are criticized for taking students who are transfers from other 
institutions because of dissatisfaction, cutting back on their credits 
to prove our own superiority, then assigning the student to tasks he 
has already proved that he cannot or will not do. We fill up the 
faculty member’s classes by some legerdemain, otherwise known as the 
advisory system, with eager beavers, dubious plodders, and incipient 
revolutionaries. The faculty retaliates by flunking 40 per cent. This 
is not a reckless and irresponsible statement. Such practices can be 
documented on hundreds of college campuses. At the race track “you 
pays your money and you takes your choice.” On the college campus 
“you pays your money and you takes”—what is handed to you. You 
can lose your money either way, but in one case, you have a sporting 
chance. 

What we do not seem to realize in higher education is that there is 
available a supply of high quality material to utilize the facilities 
and services of a wide range of higher educational institutions. We 
have paid lip service to horizontal screening but have been able to 
attract only part of the best material. On the other hand, many 
institutions have completely neglected vertical screening, whereby 
consideration is given to different kinds of motivation. 

Finally, what is the impact of student mortality on society in 
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general? I feel that the figures I have quoted on college student 
mortality are entirely unrealistic in terms of the total sociological 
picture. The computations should be based upon the losses that 
are suffered from the beginning of the route rather than during the 
last few laps. With the increasing numbers of those aspiring to higher 
educational levels there is increasing danger of increasing casualties. 

The following tabulation shows the estimated distribution of 
college-going high school graduates by standing in the high school 
graduating classes of 1950. 


Full-time and Total College Attendance in Terms of Standing 
in High School Graduating Class with 
Resulting Losses in Trained Manpower 


Cumulative Cumulative 
Per Cent Per Cent Numbers Not 
Rank in Entering Through Entering College 

1950 College Each Tenth Through Each Tenth 
High School SS asieutntinivsitiyhsnantiontinesaieinentio cnthibiociapsttsaditcbibaieesetteensipsliaiiaai 
Class Full-time Total Full-time Total Full-time Total 
Highest Tenth 71.7 95.2 71.7 95.2 33,959 5,749 
2nd = Tenth 65.5 87.0 68.6 91.1 75,313 21,318 
3rd Tenth 43.6 57.9 60.3 80.0 142,937 71,744 
4th Tenth 42.2 56.1 55.8 74.1 212,274 124,504 
5th Tenth 28.6 38.0 50.3 66.8 297,918 198,889 
6th Tenth 25.2 34.4 46.1 61.4 386,792 277,564 
7th Tenth 17.1 22.7 42.0 55.9 486,291 370,348 
8th Tenth 14.8 18.8 38.6 51.3 588,553 466,802 
9th Tenth 8.9 11.8 35.3 46.9 697,859 572,611 
Lowest Tenth 6.1 8.1 $2.4 43.0 810,512 682,864 


About 32 per cent of the approximately 1,200,000 graduates of 
public and private secondary schools in 1950 entered college in the 
fall of 1950 as full-time students. Another 11 per cent entered on a 
part-time basis. One-half of the students who graduate in the upper 
half of the high school classes do not go on to college on a full-time 
basis and one-third from the upper half do not go to college at all. 

When the percentages found in the College Student Retention and 
Withdrawal Study are applied to the nation’s high school graduates 
the estimated distribution is as follows: 


Per Cent of Each Tenth on High School Graduating Class 
Who Graduate from College of Original Registration 
Four Years Later 


Highest Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Lowest Total 
Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth 


40.6 83.2 16.9 16.2 9.2 7.0 4.0 3.1 1.3 7 18.2 


One thousand high school graduates in the class of 1950 produced 
132 college graduates in 1954 from the colleges of original registration. 
One thousand students graduating in the top fifth produced 369 
college graduates. The same number graduating in the top half 
produced 232 college graduates in regular progression while only 
32 from the thousand who were in the bottom half of high school 
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classes graduated from the colleges of original registration in regular 
progression. (It should be remembered that only 144 of this last 
thousand entered college on a full-time basis.) In terms of national 
manpower deprivation this means that during the past ten years 
approximately 1,500,000 students who graduated in the upper half 
of their high school classes never entered college and 2,000,000 never 
registered as full-time college students. About 116,000 students who 
graduated in the top fifth of high school classes in the decade never 
attended college. This number represents 55 per cent of the full-time 
faculty of all higher educational institutions in the United States. 

I cannot conclude without pointing out that all is not sullied and 
sordid in higher education. The study upon which most of these 
remarks are based does not furnish us with data to show how many 
students entered college with no aim, intention, or purpose of gradu- 
ating, nor does it show how many in this situation were inspired to go 
on to graduation and even to postgraduate work. The experience with 
terminal program students in the junior college demonstrates this 
phenomenon. 

Society must ask itself whether it can afford the luxury of trial and 
error methods of selection and admissions. Society must examine 
now the place of higher educational institutions in the scheme of 
things, and set up suitable rewards and recognitions that will en- 
courage greater numbers of capable young people to seek out and 
take advantage of opportunities for greater self-realization. If the 
institutions now existing do not offer those opportunities, society 
must find new ones to meet these needs. 


Drop-outs 
RICHARD AXEN 


Registrar and Director of Admissions 
The University of Kansas City 


Recorder 


Tue fact that many of our youth will enroll in institutions of 
higher education and then discontinue their educational efforts is an 
inevitable consequence of many factors: social and parental pressures 
that conflict with abilities and interests, poor selection of institution 
or curriculum, insufficient funds. 

Nevertheless, despite these cogent explanations for student mor- 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 6 was R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admis- 
sions and Records, The University of Tennessee; resource person was 
Joseph G. Connor, Registrar, College of Arts and Sciences, George- 
town University. 
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tality, the facts concerning the extent of this human attrition are 
quite alarming and all educators are agreed that colleges should at- 
tempt to improve student retention. The first obvious step is to study 
the amount of attrition and the reasons for this student loss at each 
individual institution. Many colleges and universities, stimulated by 
the recent nationwide study by the United States Office of Education, 
are considering such institutional studies. A fundamental technique 
in such a study is the exit interview. 

One of the most apparent remedies for this high student mortality 
is increased and better counseling by high schools so that their grad- 
uates might achieve a greater awareness of their abilities, interests, 
and purposes. All parties are agreed that most high schools are doing 
as well as they possibly can in this area, as in all areas, but that they 
do need additional funds. 

An improvement in instruments of selection is certainly necessary, 
especially when one considers the large numbers of applicants which 
the future holds. 

No matter how well high school students are counseled or how 
adequately colleges and universities screen applicants, many students 
marginal in abilities, motivation, and maturity will find themselves 
enrolled in institutions of higher education. These institutions, 
therefore, will have to devise constructive measures for aiding these 
students. Specialized counseling, remedial skill programs, curricula 
specifically aimed at their interests and abilities, faculty members 
possessing a high degree of skill in dealing with this type of student: 
all will need to be employed to eliminate this incalculable social and 
personal loss. 


GROUP 7. 


Student Characteristics and Growth: 
research findings 


WARREN A. KETCHAM 


Assistant Professor of Education 
The University School, University of Michigan 


Donne the past 50 years the number of persons, out of every 
100, who enter college has increased two-and-one-half times and the 
number who graduate has increased five times. Out of every 100, 
more persons are graduating from college today than were graduating 
from high school 50 years ago. More persons are seeking a college 


*Dael Wolfie, American Resources of Specialized Talent, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, New York, 1954, p. 172. 
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education for at least two main reasons. They lack opportunities for 
gainful employment between the ages of 16 and 21, and the constantly 
increasing need of our society for more specialized workers in scien- 
tific, industrial, technological, and cultural fields encourages them 
to continue in school. The inescapable fact is that mass education, 
which is strictly an American idea, has at last arrived in full force 
in higher education. 

An important consequence of the coming of mass education to 
higher education has been the gradual but marked change in student 
characteristics. Today approximately 10 per cent of college freshmen 
are made up of high school graduates from the lower 50 per cent 
in scholastic aptitude and achievement.? In many institutions students 
now represent almost a complete cross section of the general popula- 
tion with regard to socio-economic background, intellectual ability, 
motivation, and purpose. It is not surprising that many are little 
understood and unwanted by institutions and teachers who think 
primarily in terms of potential scholars and professional people and 
only rarely in terms of potential citizens who will depend heavily on 
post-college opportunity and experience for vocational choice and 
training. 

Institutions and teachers in higher education are reacting in vari- 
ous ways to the advent of mass education at the college level. A few 
reject the idea completely. They believe that it has been a failure 
at the elementary and secondary levels, and that they are now reaping 
the expected discouraging results at the college level. Standards of 
scholarship have been sacrificed in order to serve the less fortunate. 

Many other institutions and teachers in higher education are at- 
tempting to develop a more realistic and positive approach to the 
students who come to them. They understand the social and eco- 
nomic forces which have impelled large numbers of youth to seek 
a college education and are seeking ways to conserve and develop 
the different quantities and qualities of the students’ capacities and 
talents. They are seeking a secure base on which to establish a work- 
able and sound educational program. Their search is not an easy one. 

Mass education poses many new and complex problems at the 
college level. A serious barrier to their solution is the lack of com- 
munication and articulation between institutions of secondary and 
higher education. A very similar barrier exists between the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. There is an urgent need for all educa- 
tional institutions and their teachers to find the perspective which 
will enable them to view themselves in terms of a total educational 
program for our society. A valuable source of help is the single com- 
mon denominator of all levels and the greatest resource of the Ameri- 
can system of education, the growing student. 

The prospective college freshmen of September 1956 are at present 


* Ibid., p. 176. 
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seniors in public and private secondary schools. What are they like 
at the close of approximately 13 years of elementary and secondary 
education? Who and what is responsible for their behavior and 
achievement? To what extent is their present condition predictive of 
what they will be like as college students? Partial answers to these 
questions are available from data which have been gathered on the 
senior class at the University School, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

The student body of the University School is selected according to 
order of application from Ann Arbor and its environs. The charac- 
teristics of the student body are very similar to those found in the 
city high school. The University School curriculum includes manual 
and fine arts, music and commercial subjects, but it also emphasizes 
college preparatory subjects which include French, Spanish, geometry, 
trigonometry, physics, and chemistry. The faculty is excellent and 
constantly strives to promote high académic achievement. Creative 
writing is encouraged through the annual publication of “Pegasus,” 
a literary anthology which compares favorably with many college 
publications of a similar nature. Home-room teachers are assigned to 
a class group at the beginning of the seventh grade and remain with 
it until graduation at the completion of the 12th grade. With the 
assistance of their home-room teachers, students are permitted con- 
siderable flexibility in their selection of subjects. Students are not 
grouped according to learning ability. Longitudinal records of the 
physical, mental, and academic development of each student are 
maintained. Approximately 90 per cent of the students attend a 
variety of colleges. The University School might be considered a col- 
lege teacher’s dream of an ideal secondary school. However, a detailed 
examination of the present senior group is likely to be a source of 
some puzzlement. In any event, the group is not privileged by selec- 
tion or victimized by a watered down curriculum or lowered academ- 
ic standards. 

According to Table I, the senior class of the University School 
shows above average and unusual range and variability in mental 
ability and academic achievement. A coefficient of correlation of +.85 
between the intelligence quotients and educational ages of the group 
is considerably higher than is usually found and indicates that teach- 
ers at the University School are doing an admirable job of meeting 
individual differences. Students at all ability levels are finding op- 
portunities to learn without undue boredom among the gifted or 
excessive discouragement among the less able. 

Meeting individual differences among the seniors at the University 
School has been one of the most difficult tasks of their teachers. They 
have frequently wondered whether earlier teachers could have helped 
with better methods and more effort, especially with the students who 
are still below grade level. They feel responsible for what may hap- 
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pen to the less able students in college. When reading or hearing the 
pronouncements and indictments of college professors, they derive 
little comfort from the actual superior achievement, in terms of abili- 
ty, which characterizes a large majority of their students. It should 
be apparent that there is a need for better answers to questions re- 
garding individual differences at all educational levels. 


Table I 


Average, Range, and Standard Deviation in Chronological Age, Men- 
tal Age, Intelligence Quotient, Educational Age, and Educational 
Grade* for the University School Senior Class (N—56) 


AVERAGE [RANGE 


Chronological Age {17 yrs., 4 mos.|16 yrs., 2 mos.-19 yrs. 

Mental Age 9 yrs., 7 mos.-26 yrs., 4 mos. 
Intelligence Quotient |116 54—163 

Educational Age 10 yrs., 6 mos.-21 yrs., 4 mos. |28 
Educational Grade 4th—College Senior 


*Educational age and educational grade are averages of grade 
equivalents and age equivalents for scores on the reading, spell- 
ing, language, and arithmetic sub-tests of a standardized achieve- 
ment battery. The Stanford is used for the less able and the Cali- 
fornia for the more able students. 


Evidence shows that differences in intellectual capacity and aca- 
demic achievement among students are small during early childhood 
but the differences increase with age and with progress through 
school. They continue to increase at least through the college years.* 
Educational programs which provide many and varied learning ex- 
periences produce larger differences than less adequate programs. 
Records of student progress in many school systems of all sizes and in 
many localities show that this is the way children and youth mature 
and learn irrespective of grouping practices or educational programs. 
A large share of responsibility for the extent of human differences 
must rest with nature of the race. The position of the individual 
student within the expanding distribution of differences is basically 
determined by a combination of his inherent capacity and his oppor- 
tunities to learn. The coefficient of correlation of +-.85 between the 
mental capacity and academic achievement of senior students at the 
University School suggests that many of them are successfully finding 
their places in the distribution. 

But some college teachers maintain that only the best students 


* William S. Learned and Ben D. Wood, The Student and His Knowledge, a Re- 
port to the ——_ Foundation on the Results of the High School and College 
Examination of 1928, 1930, and 1932, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
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should be selected. Let us assume that only the top half of the pres- 
ent senior class of the University School were to be admitted to col- 
lege instead of the usual top 87 per cent. The 87 per cent have aver- 
age or above average intelligence and in all probability will go to 
college. By permitting only the top 50 per cent of the class to enter 
college the IQ range would be reduced from 69 to 46 points, and 
differences in mental ability would be reduced 33 per cent. The range 
in grade levels of academic achievement for the selected group would 
be from 11th grade to college senior. This would still leave college 
teachers with the task of providing for the remaining 67 per cent of 
the differences in scholastic aptitude. Evidence on the results of 
grouping and selection practices at earlier educational levels shows a 
maximum reduction of 20 per cent in differences among students. 

The suggested rigorous selection of the best students would elimi- 
nate a number of students of average and bright normal intelligence. 
In view of the increasing demand for specially trained workers this 
would be wasteful. At the same time the reduction in differences be- 
tween the best and poorest students would hardly be visible to many 
college teachers. The dream of teaching uniformly well-prepared 
students with uniformly excellent results would be as remote as ever. 
This dream is equally pervasive and evasive among all teachers. 

But the problems of college teachers are complicated by a develop- 
mental factor which is more subtle than that of individual differences 
in learning ability and academic achievement. According to develop- 
mental theory, differences in all types of achievement are determined 
by capacities which find expression through two processes, maturation 
and learning. Maturation is an internal process which is dominated 
primarily by genetic factors while learning depends heavily on ex- 
ternal conditions provided by the home, school, and community. 
Learning is dependent on maturation. However, all teachers tend to 
stress the importance of learning and overlook maturation. This 
tendency places them in a position of complete responsibility for 
what their students learn. The responsibility is one which many 
teachers may desire, but cannot meet. 

The most propitious time for maturing and learning differs widely 
among human beings of approximately equal capacity. Differences 
in the time when learning takes place are undoubtedly influenced 
by the opportunities, interests, and motivations of students but they 
are always dominated by maturation. Evidence from the Child De- 
velopment Laboratories, University of Michigan, shows that some 
children learn equally well later what others have learned earlier. 
Although earliness in academic achievement is highly valued in our 
culture, it does not necessarily represent a permanent advantage. 

Follow-up studies of University School graduates indicate that 
lateness in maturation and learning is a problem for some at college. 
They enter college before their learning ability has reached full func- 
tional capacity. 
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Figure | illustrates the developmental record of late maturing and 
late learning students. It gives a composite picture of the physical 
(height, HA; weight, WA; dental, DA; carpal, Ca. A; and strength, 
GA); mental, MA; and educational development, RA, for a single 
student. Growth ages are given on the vertical axis and chronological 
age on the horizontal axis. The straight diagonal line shows average 
development, whereby, developmental age and chronological age 
would be equal. The figure illustrates a typical development to the 
extent that educational achievement begins late and does not intersect 
physical and mental development until the adolescent period. For 
approximately 85 per cent of human beings the lines of physical, 
mental, and educational development interweave during childhood 
and adolescence. Students who develop according to the pattern 
illustrated in the figure frequently experience unhealthy amounts of 
failure in attempting to meet parental and teacher expectancies. With 
very few exceptions they eventually become successful adults. How- 
ever, we frequently fail to recognize the excellent academic potential 
of later maturing students and waste their intellectual resources by 
forcing them to leave school. 

The boy in Figure 1 shows an interest of educational age (RA in 
this case) and mental age when the student was 1414 years old and in 
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the ninth grade. His educational age did not reach grade average 
until a year later. Previous to and for some time following these events 
there were many parent-teacher conferences and much correspondence 
devoted to discussing the student’s poor school achievement. For- 
tunately, both parents and teachers were able to sustain their faith in 
his ultimate success through repeated reference to his record of con- 
stant and good physical and mental maturation. The student made 
his own decision to repeat the sixth grade. His parents wisely provided 
an extra year of secondary preparation at a private school following 
high school graduation. At 20 years of age he entered the University 
of Michigan and after a tenuous beginning graduated with honors 
in engineering. 

A more recent graduate of the University School entered college 
prior to the interest of educational and mental development. Her 
average IQ derived from five tests taken between five and seventeen 
years of age was 118, while her educational.ages during the same period 
averaged 35 months less than her mental ages. However, during her 
senior year at the University School she gained two years in educa- 
tional age and reduced the discrepancy between her mental age and 
educational age to 17 months. She has succeeded in remaining in 
college but not without considerable difficulty as indicated by her 
first semester grades which range from “A” to “D.” We believe that 
the intersect between her educational and mental development has 
now occurred. We predict that her school achievement is due to 
improve rapidly and she will successfully complete her college 
education. 

Late maturing students need additional time and more than usual 
support and encouragement from their parents and teachers in order 
to achieve academic success. They should not be treated in the same 
manner as those who try college studies and for personal reasons 
decide not to continue. Many late maturing students want to remain 
in college but are forced to drop out because of “scholastic difficul- 
ties.” They find successful careers in business, industry, and technical 
fields. An official in one of the nation’s largest automobile manu- 
facturing companies recently said, “I wish there were some way to 
keep in our colleges the boys gifted mechanically but lacking possibly 
in mathematical ability. Too many today are dropped. Those who 
are not discouraged come to industry and are usually successful.” 
If we have real faith in the value of education, we must conclude that 
with a full college education they would be even more successful. 

The debate over how many and which persons should go to college 
will continue. It will add zest to many discussions and will provide 
an outlet for those who write well and have strong feelings about 
the matter. The majority of college teachers can stop worrying about 
what their students ought to be and settle down to the important 
and challenging task of understanding and teaching them as they are. 
That many college teachers are already doing so is indicated by several 
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debatable, but nevertheless accepted changes in curricular and in- 
structional practices among institutions of higher education. The 
following are prevalent examples: liberalized entrance and graduation 
requirements and the establishment of academic and personal counsel- 
ing services, reading and study-skill improvement classes, and courses 
in technical subjects for students with nonvocational interests. ‘These 
and other modifications and innovations constitute the beginnings 
of a program to meet individual differences, to provide success and 
encouragement for the less able and late maturing students and a 
worth-while challenge for the superior. The program should be 
strengthened, enlarged, and carried forward with confidence. 


Student Characteristics 
and Growth 


HORATIO M. LaFAUCI 
Assistant Dean and Registrar 
Junior College, Boston University 


Recorder 


Srupent RESOURCES. The students who are today seeking a 
college education have varied and diverse abilities, needs, and pur- 
poses. Included in this group is the superior student who is not being 
properly challenged and is quick to lose interest in continuing his 
education, and the so-called marginal student who is being admitted 
into a difficult competitive situation and is unable to survive in a 
traditional four-year college program. The picture is further compli- 
cated by differences in maturation patterns, some students learning 
later what others have learned earlier. In addition, many potentially 
fine students are not presently seeking a college education, for which 
they would be well qualified, while a high drop-out rate suggests that 
many others bring to an early end their formal education for reasons 
other than lack of intellectual ability. There is in this total pattern 
a waste of human resources. 

College responsibilities. It is apparent that colleges must equip 
themselves to meet these human differences. It is apparent, too, that 
there is need for the kind of motivation that will stimulate a student’s 
mind and direct and hold his interest, if we are to utilize properly 
available human resources. Above all, it is apparent that we must 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 7 was S. Roy Heath, Jr., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, and The College Counselor, Knox College. 
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seek ways to provide additional opportunities through a more realistic 
and positive approach to the education of students presently available. 

Recommendations. To this end three specific suggestions are offered: 

1. It is recommended that the student be permitted to assume adult 
responsibilities in fulfilling his obligations as a college student by 
participating actively in and so creating interest in his own education. 

2. It is recommended that an early and continuing identification 
be made of the student’s goals—both his own long-range goals and 
those the institution prescribes for him—through a coordinated guid- 
ance effort on the part of all members of the college faculty. The 
role of the individual teacher is too often of unrealized importance 
in this respect. The teacher shares with the designated guidance 
counselor the task of clarifying the student’s goals, and directly or 
indirectly influences the student’s planning. 

3. It is recommended that, insofar as it is possible, an educational 
atmosphere be established that will create an optimal learning situa- 
tion and be more conducive to the student’s academic growth. In this 
regard the student is continually seeking direction. He is eager to 
discover what is expected of him with respect to accepting direction, 
and, more important, the extent to which he is expected to seek his 
own direction. A continuing orientation and guidance program is 
essential to his understanding of his role, the role of the college, and 
the interest of the faculty in his welfare. 

These are but a few of the many positive approaches to a problem 
that is becoming increasingly significant. By these and other means 
it is possible to extend educational opportunity to an increasing pro- 
portion of our student population. Such an extension is vital if we 
are to utilize fully the human resources entrusted to our care. 


GROUP 8. 
Scholarship Aid: 


import and sources 


JOHN M. STALNAKER 


President 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
Evanston, Illinois 


May I share with you some notes from my recent reading about 
scholarships? 

1. It has been estimated that as much as $55,000,000 may be given 
this year in scholarship aid. 
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2. The need for additional scholarship aid, from the college point 
of view, has been estimated at $200,000,000 annually. 

8. Half of the scholarship funds are concentrated in 50 colleges 
and universities, and all 50 are seeking more scholarship money. 

4. A survey of 541 colleges showed that 59 per cent of their student 
aid ($27,000,000) came from unrestricted funds which could be used 
for other purposes. 

5. The director of the National Science Foundation says that we 
are neglecting to educate adequately the majority of our gifted stu- 
dents. 

6. The Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training 
reports: 

“Giving a college education to only half of the potentially most 
promising 7 per cent of the nation’s youth constitutes a gross under- 
utilization of some of its highest talent.” 

7. Only one-half of the country’s ablest high school seniors intend 
to go to college according to the first nationwide survey of their plans. 

8. A little more than 200,000 young persons who rank in the highest 
one-fourth in ability fail to receive the higher education which would 
make it possible for them to serve the country at a higher level of 
capacity. 

9. Between 60,000 and 100,000 high ability high school seniors 
would like to go to college if they had the financial means to do so. 

10. The waste of our intellectual resources should not be over- 
shadowed by the impending increase in college enrollment. 

11. College attendance today is bound too closely to economic and 
social status. 

12. If we intend to keep this a land of relatively equal opportunity, 
education must not be restricted to children of the well-to-do. 

13. Finding and motivating able students must go hand-in-hand 
with offering necessary financial support. 

14. The need for highly trained scientific and engineering talent 
has never been greater in this country. Competition for able college 
graduates is at its peak. 

15. Other countries—not always friendly to us—are educating more 
engineers and scientists than we are. They are locating and educating 
their most able youth, according to reports. 


On the other hand, I have some notes from published articles aimed 
in another direction. 

1. We have what amounts to a scholarship racket in this country. 

2. The blessings of scholarships can become the bane of both 
students and colleges. 


3. Scholarships today are used largely to divert college-bound stu- 


dents from one college to another. 
4. Able students seek an easy life. 
5. Any able student today, if he is willing to exert himself, can 
get a college education. It was never more accessible. 
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6. Lots of scholarships go begging each year. Many scholarships 
are available. Top grades are not required. Find one that suits you 
and apply for it. 

From still another group of notes I find: 

1. The quality of any private college is dependent to a large extent 
upon the quality of its student body. 

2. The quality private college today must help financially about a 
quarter of its entering students. 

8. It is the responsibility of each community to set up agencies to 
identify the gifted and to see that they receive the education their 
ability deserves. 

4. High school seniors and their advisers should be given more 
information about scholarships and the opportunities for further 
education. 


There has been some writing on the topic of sponsored scholarships 
but I find few notes on this subject. Here they are: 

1. Sponsored scholarships not only have a strong appeal to an 
increasing number of business corporations, but also a proved record 
of usefulness. 

2. Some 40 of our 100 largest manufacturing corporations are now 
providing some scholarship aid. 

3. Greater care is desirable in the administration of scholarship 
funds to insure that they are awarded to needy students of high ability 
and to avoid wasteful and even harmful competition. 

4. The real need is for a national search for high ability students 
so that existing funds can be more wisely used. 

From such random notes, one might conclude that there is some 
confusion about scholarships and their import. What is the role of 
scholarships in American undergraduate education? 

I think of scholarships as a device—a means to accomplish some 
end. Because we are today in a period of changing attitudes toward 
scholarships, we may benefit from recognizing some of the bad features 
about current scholarship practices and from looking forward to the 
day when a new pattern of thought about scholarships will be 
common. 

We may be able to avoid some of the difficulties in the exchange of 
ideas about scholarships if we recognize at the outset that one and 
the same scholarship may be seen quite differently by the applicant 
for the scholarship and his parents, by the college offering the scholar- 
ship, and by the person interested in developing one of our most 
valuable natural resources—raw brain power. The applicant, and 
especially his parents, want to get as much financial help as they can. 
With taxes high and expenses mounting, any “gift” money is wel- 
comed. Why sacrifice if Willy is bright enough to have several good 
colleges competing for him? Whatever financial help he can get is to 
the good. 
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To the college the scholarship is a device to help it draw a student 
body from both near and far, to allow it to have a student body 
representative of various economic and social levels, to give it a 
bright, alert student body. 

To those concerned for the future of our country, the scholarship 
is a means for encouraging our most able but economically handi- 
capped student not only to get the quality of education he deserves, 
but also that from which the country will benefit. As one writer 
has put it, “That the United States develop more scientists and tech- 
nicians may well be a matter of life or death. In the same way that 
Pearl Harbor left us no choice, we have no choice now.” 

From the reading and listening I have done concerning scholarships, 
six items of possible long-range significance stand out: 

1. The first item is the increased recognition being given to the 
need in this country for educating a larger proportion of our highly 
talented young people based on the growing realization that we cannot 
afford to waste one of our greatest natural resources—undeveloped 
youthful brain power. A number of independent studies have given 
us a sound basis on which to do our planning, and these deserve and 
are receiving wide recognition. 

2. The second item concerns the increase in the cost of attending 
our private colleges and the danger of excluding from these institu- 
tions the less well-to-do. An extensive scholarship program can prevent 
this. Tuitions of $1,000 a year and more exist right now. In time, 
private higher education may be more fully financed by those able to 
pay, but for other able students there must be a scholarship plan 
based on need. Perhaps the day will come when admission is based 
on demonstrated academic ability and the cost on an analysis of 
financial need. 

3. The third item concerns a trend now observable which may grow. 
Certain groups of colleges are cooperating rather than competing in 
their scholarship offerings. They are attempting to reduce the pres- 
sures and not to outbid one another or to concentrate their funds 
on the few highly visable able students already applying to the several 
colleges. There is also an organization now in existence to lessen the 
competition among sponsors for the highly able student who should 
go to college. 

4. A new morality about scholarships is gradually emerging. We 
are now accepting the concept of scholarships given on the basis of 
ability with the accompanying financial grant based on need. Striking 
evidence of this change of attitude is the success of the recently estab- 
lished College Scholarship Service of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Colleges and scholarship sponsors are making increasing 
use of this new service and even parents are accepting the arduous 
task of completing a complex financial form as necessary if annoying. 
This service, as most of you know, collects financial information from 
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parents and evaluates the contribution the family should make toward 
the education of the child. 

5. A fifth item is the growth of the use of an educational supple- 
ment—unrestricted money—to accompany sponsored scholarships and 
thus pay the complete cost for the education of the student. The 
popularity of this idea is relatively new. It is a step—an important 
step—in the right direction. 

6. A final item of significance is the establishment in 1955 of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation and its basic financing for 
a ten-year period by funds of $20,500,000. This independent, non- 
profit corporation has been created to conduct a nationwide search 
in the secondary schools for students of unusual ability and to invite 
corporations to join with it in supporting these students to the extent 
needed to give them the kind of education they wish at the college or 
university of their choice. In its first year of operation, over 10,300 
secondary schools selected the best of their seniors (58,158) and gave 
them a screening test. The highest scorers in each state—5,078 of 
them—were invited to submit personal information on their interests 
and activities, and their schools sent in recommendations. This group 
also took the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. From this group, the best in each state—prorated 
by senior high school population—will be awarded scholarships. 
The awards will be based on merit; the stipend will be tailored 
to need. 

In addition, some 4,000 of the participants will be awarded certi- 
ficates of merit, attesting to their superior scholastic ability. Their 
names and addresses will be given wide circulation so that other 
groups with money for scholarships may know of this able group and 
help them. 

Some 15 farsighted corporations, headed by Sears Roebuck and 
Company, have made it possible, along with the foundations—Ford 
and Carnegie—which established the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, to offer $3,000,000 in scholarship help this year. With 
each scholarship, which is restricted to the college selected by the 
recipient, will go an educational supplement. 

This new organization, the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
is operating a continuing program. If it is successful in attracting 
corporation support, it may help to set a pattern of high quality 
scholarship help and professional scholarship administration. Selection 
is based entirely on merit. Financial stipends are based entirely on 
need. Free choice of college and curriculum is allowed all participants. 
Every secondary school is allowed to participate. No fees or pledges 
are required of the top group from any school. Winners are free to 
accept other awards and to collect such honors as their past perform- 
ance justifies. 

In addition, the national search for able students should call the 
attention of all communities to their most able students and thus 
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foster an interest in seeing that the most promising students are en- 
couraged to go on to higher education. 

In the first group of 5,078 semifinalists, there were 69 per cent boys. 
Over 56 per cent of these able boys now plan to study science or en- 
gineering and another 10 per cent plan to go into medicine or health 
work. These are areas needing more trained personnel, and these 
students are the quality desired. 


Scholarship Aid 


THERESA BIRCH WILKINS 


Research Assistant, Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 


Recorder 


On the basis of available evidence, it is estimated that, annually, 
between 60,000 and 100,000 qualified high school graduates fail to 
enter college through lack of financial resources. An equally large 
number fail to enter college for other reasons—cultural patterns, job 
opportunities, and lack of motivation. For each student in college 
there is believed to be one of equal ability not enrolled. How to 
attract this lost half is a crucial problem now and will become even 
more acute upon the expiration of veterans’ educational benefits. 
The College Scholarship Service offers an objective measure for 
determining need of a candidate, based upon the family’s financial 
status. More students can be benefited by available scholarship re- 
sources if the scholarship is based on merit, but the size of the stipend 
on need. The criteria proposed for selecting scholarship recipients 
are: (1) ability, achievement, promise; (2) no discrimination regarding 
race, creed, or national origin; (3) no restrictions in field of study; 
(4) need, determined on objective bases; (5) duration through under- 
graduate career, assuming maintenance of a satisfactory record; and 
(6) financial aid to be accompanied by guidance. A good balance 
between objective measures and subjective judgments is desirable. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 8 was John T. Wahlquist, President, San 
Jose State College; resource persons were Sam H. Coile, Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C.; Charles C. Cole, Jr., Assistant Dean, 
Columbia College, Columbia University; and Ernest Whitworth, Pro- 
gram Director, College Scholarship Service, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Enthusiasm and the desire to achieve are to be considered in addition 
to ability. 

A national talent search should identify and make schools and 
communities conscious of talented students. To be successful it should 
obtain cooperation of high school principals and counselors. The 
need for more and continued guidance in the high school is apparent 
in the findings of both the National Merit Scholarship Program and 
the National Study of High School Students and Their Plans. The 
talent search should encourage rather than discourage the talented 
student and should not require him to enter a specialized field 
prematurely. 

A central clearinghouse is needed for collecting and disseminating 
information about scholarships. The Federal Office of Education is 
suggested as the appropriate agency. Some of the agencies now furnish- 
ing information about the availability of scholarships and fellowships, 
in addition to the Office of Education, are The Bellman Publishing 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, publisher of “Scholarship New 
Service”; the three Feingold volumes, Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans; Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, New York; Love- 
joy’s College Guidance Digest, New York, New York; and Raymond 
Rich Associates, New York, New York, publisher of American Founda- 
tions and Their Fields and “American Foundation Information 
Service.” 

A number of miscellaneous signs point to interest on the part of the 
Federal Government in a scholarship or loan program or a combina- 
tion of the two. There appears to be little sympathy in the Congress 
for an extension of the veterans’ educational benefits. Increasingly, 
corporations, state governmental agencies, and local groups, including 
students, are financing scholarships and scholarship programs. 

More attention needs to be given to institutional organization for 
administering scholarship programs. A package type of program— 
scholarship, job opportunity, loan—is desirable under centralized 
administration or coordination where a financial aids office is not 
feasible. A code of ethics in practices in awarding scholarships needs 
to be devised. 
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ll. THE FACULTY 


as a Source of Strength 











GROUP 9. 
College Teachers: 

identification, motivation, 
recruitment, and retention 







DONALD H. MORRISON 
Provost, Dartmouth College 







Peruars at the outset we should remind ourselves that the art of 
good teaching, like all arts, has not yet been analyzed—and is not 
likely to be—so that its necessary characteristics can be identified and 
prescribed. Consequently any consideration of this problem must be a 
mixture of observation and conjecture—at most an attempt to extract 
insight from common and different experiences. 

In commenting on the question at hand, a few preliminary observa- 
tions about the purposes of a college may be useful. A teacher's 
capacity to serve the college and its students must be affected to a 
considerable degree by the purposes of the institution. 

The modern American college is concerned with pushing back the 
frontier of knowledge and the training of students to that end. It 
also seeks to help each student realize his maximum potentialities as 
a human being. It seeks to help each student acquire competence and 
the desire and judgment to use competence humanely. In such an 
institution, the teacher is concerned with the student’s total develop- 
ment—with moral and social growth, as well as with intellectual 
achievement. 

With this dimension of the teacher’s function in mind, the questions 
can be asked: What qualities lead to effective teaching careers? Which 
of these can be identified, and how, in the early college years? As 
the wording of these questions makes clear, we do not aspire to cer- 
tainty in predicting great teaching. But are there minimum qualities 
which can be identified and which lead to at least better than average 
teaching? 

I suggest that the following are central enough to effective teaching 
to warrant close attention: 

1. Intellectual competence—an orderly, creative mind, keyed to 
the search for the significant, not simply the novel or interesting 
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2. A sturdy personality, with character and integrity beyond ques- 
tion 

3. The quality of independence 

4. A high level of physical vitality and energy, and the “self-starter” 
habit 

5. Enthusiasm, especially for the creations of the mind and spirit 

6. A positive, affirmative attitude, as a result of which the individual 
usually looks at a problem in its largest terms, rather than becoming 
preoccupied with the small and negative aspects 

These are intangible qualities which may be harder to identify in 
youth than in maturity, but the task is not hopeless. What are some 
of the limitations and possibilities within which to seek an approach 
to the problem? 

1. The prevailing methods of college instruction—in which small 
group and individual work is usually reserved for the junior and 
senior years—normally mean that the college teacher has little basis 
for appraising the finer qualities of personality and intellect which 
we seek in prospective teachers. 

2. By and large, the recommendations of secondary school principals 
and counselors are not very helpful. Their problem of knowing the 
student as a whole person is at least as difficult as that of the college 
teacher, and in early adolescence it is more difficult to assess poten- 
tialities. 

3. Personality tests have not yet been developed to the point where 
they can provide determinative information. These tests are useful, 
if interpreted wisely and with allowance for their limitations. They 
have not, however, been accepted in identifying prospective teachers. 

4. Early identification requires a conscious, sustained, resourceful 
approach combining several elements: (a) close observation of prog- 
ress in nonacademic as well as in academic pursuits; (b) wise and 
persistent counseling; and (c) the personal concern of teachers eagerly 
seeking talent to replenish and renew the strength of their profession. 


Motivation 


What attracts competent individuals to college teaching? I have 
asked this question a good many times in the last ten years. In sum- 
mary, I can say only that it has been answered in many different ways 
depending, I think, on the set of values, the personal experience, and 
the candor, of the person replying. A good many of the answers seem 
to fall into one or another of the following categories: 

1. For some, there seems to have been no deliberate, positive deci- 
sion. Through one circumstance or another, graduate study seemed 
a good idea at the time, and teaching inevitably followed. 

2. Others chose teaching because of the relative security which it 
seemed to offer. For some, it was economic security. For others, the 
college apparently served as a modern counterpart of monastic life— 
reasonably well-ordered and predictable, and not too demanding. 
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3. Then there are the individuals, many of them now disappointed, 
who as students enjoyed leisurely reading and good conversation and 
who thought that teaching would offer the maximum of both. 

4. Others wished to live and to bring up their families in the dis- 
tinctive atmosphere of an academic community, where things of mind 
and spirit have a high place in the scale of values, where the pressures 
of conspicuous consumption are less intense than in many other com- 
munities, and where there are always stimulating and congenial com- 
panions and colleagues. 

5. To these should be added the student of unquenchable curiosity 
who found his greatest satisfaction in learning about things of which 
he knew too little, and who sought a profession in which he could 
repair his own ignorance and that of others. 

This list can be refined and lengthened but it may provide a start- 
ing point for our consideration. 

Another question: What negative factors discourage the most prom- 
ising prospects? One factor comes to mind immediately—the matter 
of economic and social rewards. Most of us will agree, I suspect, that 
compensation levels in the teaching profession are too low. My own 
judgment is, that because of this factor, teaching no longer attracts 
its share of the nation’s creative young talent. I am aware that we 
are not alone in this weakness. The ministry is perhaps worse off than 
teaching; and even the legal, medical, and engineering professions feel 
that they do not get their share of the most promising young people. 
But to me, teaching is the mother of learned professions and basic to 
them; in this sense their quality depends upon the quality of the 
teaching profession. 

Unless we are able to raise the top salaries in teaching so that they 
are at least five times the starting salaries, however, the profession will 
continue to be at a disadvantage in the competition for talent. The 
“psychic income” of teaching for those who really belong in teaching 
is very real. But this “psychic income” is now threatened by the 
inadequate salaries that prevail in the profession today. Many who 
control large resources are concerned about this problem and are 
trying to help. We of the profession also have an obligation to review 
critically and resourcefully the effect of present curricula and teaching 
methods on faculty salaries. 


Recruitment 

Do teachers have an obligation to recruit for the profession? If so, 
is this obligation recognized and how is it being met? On this matter 
I suggest that, perhaps uniquely among professions, the teacher is the 
most effective force in attracting new members to teaching careers. If 
this proposition is accepted, two or three things follow. First, teachers 
themselves must have a positive, affirmative attitude toward teaching 
as a satisfying way to use a life. Second, teachers must be conscious, 
indeed self-conscious, about the need for constant enrichment of the 
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profession through new recruits. Third, teachers must shoulder the 
burden of this recruitment and not be shy in suggesting to their best / 
students that they should consider teaching as a career possibility. 

In talking with teachers on many campuses during the past few ) 
years, I have been aware of a self-defeating attitude on the part of 
elements within the profession. Many speak resignedly and others ! 
bitterly about the loss of prestige of the profession. Others—good and 
proud teachers, having a wonderful time—would not think of doing 
anything else but are reluctant to take the initiative in suggesting to 
their students that teaching is worth the effort and has its rewards. 
This experience has led me to discuss the problem in various meet- . 
ings. Recently the executive in charge of educational gifts of a large 
corporation took me to task saying that he had not heard businessmen | 
say anything that would support the generalization that teaching has 
lost status. The president of one of the large foundations said that he 
heard such comments only from teachers. “One way to lose prestige 
is to surrender it. Is this happening?” he asked. 


Retention 


What are the necessary conditions for the continuing and satisfying 
development of an effective teacher? If a teacher and his profession 
are well met, he will not want to leave it for another occupation. Yet 
many do. Why? It is this retention problem that interests me. Based 
on my own limited experience, several aspects seem important. 

1. The institution must recognize that it has a responsibility for 
the professional development of its faculty members. This is both an 
obligation and a selfish interest. 

2. The institution should make it clear that it expects continued 
growth and professional development. 

3. Levels of compensation must, of course, be attractive. Progression 
within the scales should be selective enough and rapid enough to 

F encourage exceptional effort and ability. 
. 4. There must be opportunities for creative work not immediately 
and directly related to teaching. 

5. Personnel policies should contribute to the professional advance- 
ment of even those individuals who are not permanent members of 
the institution’s staff. 

One final observation: not all of those who enter the profession 
should stay in it. Individuals as well as institutions make mistakes. 
I suggest that the senior, experienced members of the profession have 
an obligation to help identify the young teachers who should be in 
another occupation; to do so before permanent tenure is granted and, 
through their participation in the personnel processes of their insti- 
tutions, to see to it that the misfits do not become permanently em- 
bedded in the profession. This is important in many and obvious 
ways, and I presume it needs no elaboration. 

In conclusion, as far as I am concerned, there is no other occupation 
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that offers the fullness of satisfaction and of privilege that is poten- 
tially present in our profession. I came to this point of view by 
knowing a few wonderful human beings who happened to feel that 
way about their profession. If dedicated teachers impart this sense 
of value to their students, I believe that all of the problems that con- 
front us today can be solved. 


Identification, Motivation, Recruitment, 
and Retention of College Teachers 


RAY C. MAUL 


Assistant Director, Research Division 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Recorder 


Tue rapidly growing need for instructional personnel places new 
emphasis upon the necessity to indentify, motivate, induct, and retain 
competent persons in college teaching service. In many instances, 
promising students can be identified while they are still in high 
school; certainly the search must be intensified throughout the four 
years of undergraduate study. 

The persenality characteristics conducive to success in college teach- 
ing are well known. When matched with demonstrated scholarship, 
they identify the prospective recruit. But these same qualities also 
point to success in a number of other challenging occupations. The 
task, then, is to arouse and to sustain interest in teaching, to provide 
stimulating experiences of a sampling nature, to encourage the student 
to test his aptitudes for classroom service at the adult level. The insti- 
tution itself is the laboratory, and the responsibility rests with every 
college teacher. This is not alone the work of the counseling office, 
the dean, or the department head. 

The teacher is, in fact, the key person in identifying and motivating 
the promising student. It is the teacher, more than any other person, 
who understands and appreciates the nonmonetary rewards of the 
profession. These satisfactions must be demonstrated in a way to 
excite and attract the student. The enthusiasm of the staff with which 
he is associated during his undergraduate life has no substitute in 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 9, Section 1, was Thomas C. Pollock, 
Dean, Washington Square College of Arts and Science, New York 
University; resource person was Earl W. Anderson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University. 
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stimulating the student to persevere with graduate work in the face 
of immediate opportunities of a gainful nature. At the baccalaureate 
level the temptation is great; loss of many of the finest prospects 
occurs here. 

Among the values to be emphasized—not found or found to a lesser 
extent elsewhere—are: (1) opportunity to indulge in intellectual inter- 
ests; (2) continuous contact with maturing young men and women; 
(3) relative freedom to make one’s own schedule; (4) stimulating 
professional associations; (5) opportunity for writing, research, sum- 
mer session teaching or other interesting occupational experience; 
(6) reasonable freedom from extreme pressures common in the more 
competitive occupations; (7) increasing values of fringe benefits being 
provided for college staffs. 

In the graduate school—once the student arrives there—the process 
of identification, motivation, selection, and counseling must continue. 
Here a well-organized staff approach is ‘imperative. The student's 
interests and his prospects for success in college teaching must be 
evaluated on a par with his promise in research. Scholarships and 
assistantships and other student employment should and must be 
designed to provide try-out opportunities and to excite an active inter- 
est in teaching. These experiences can be made to contribute mean- 
ingfully to the organized program of preparation for college teaching. 

To recruit and to retain college teachers, starting salaries must be 
increased, and ultimate salaries must offer the possibility of being 
three to five times the initial figure. All efforts to identify promising 
students, to arouse and sustain their interest, to induct them into 
training, to orient them in the teaching service, and to consolidate 
their life careers—all these efforts will be fruitless if college teaching 
is not maintained on a level commensurate with other occupational 
opportunities requiring like talents and like investment of time, effort, 
and resources in preparation. 


Identification, Motivation, Recruitment, 


and Retention of College Teachers 


ARLYN C. MARKS 


Director, University Personnel Services 
State University of Iowa 


Recorder 


Dorntirication. In addition to the qualities which are asso- 
ciated with success in other fields, the prospective good teacher must 
have an intense interest in people as human beings capable of growth 
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and development. However, the existence of any particular quality or 
group of qualities does not insure that the individual will be a good 
teacher. An individual might also prove to be an excellent teacher in 
one situation, whereas in another he would prove only mediocre or 
even a failure. 

The best technique so far developed for identifying a prospective 
good teacher is to ask the best members of the faculty to select prom- 
ising young people on the basis of their work with them in the class- 
room and in extra-curricular activities. Extensive interviews with other 
teachers and with counselors are also useful. Possibilities of subjective 
errors can be reduced by pooling the judgments of several persons. 

In large schools, such identification must usually wait until at least 
the junior year in college. Attempts should be made to identify and 
interest the young man and woman much earlier, however, perhaps 
even while the individual is still in secondary school where the choice 
of other professions is often made. On the other hand, many good 
teachers have been “discovered” after they have left school and have 
had experience in business and industry. 

While it is important to identify the genius or master teacher type of 
individual, the primary need in identification is recognizing the “‘aver- 
age” prospective good teacher who will make up the large proportion 
of our faculties. 

Motivation. No one has been able accurately to identify the real 
motivating forces that bring people into college teaching and keep 
them there. Certain advantages of teaching as compared with other 
professions include considerable freedom from regimentation, unusual 
opportunities for stimulating contacts with individuals in a wide 
variety of professional fields, as well as the fundamental satisfaction 
of working with students who are learning and with ideas that are 
being developed. One of the strongest motivating forces seems to be 
the exceptional teacher who inspires his students to want to follow 
in his footsteps. 

Two negative factors which enter into the picture are: (1) the un- 
satisfactory comparison between most faculty salary levels and the 
salary levels found in other professions, and (2) the antagonistic 
attitude of some teachers toward their profession. The former appears 
to be the most belabored, and is a situation that must be corrected; 
the latter should be recognized as an extremely destructive force. 

Recruitment. Teachers not only have an obligation to recruit for 
the profession, but also are in the most strategic position to interest 
others in entering it. They should make their better students aware 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 9, Section 2, was J. P. Abbott, Dean of 
the College, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; resource 
person was Robert F. Goheen, National Director, The National 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program of the Association of Graduate 
Schools in the Association of American Universities, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 
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of the advantage of choosing college teaching as a career, and should 
impress them with the need for their services. Young people, as well 
as older persons, want to be needed. At the same time, teachers should 
be very careful about disparaging their profession, either directly or 
indirectly. 

Retention. The common problem in the retention of good teaching 
staff is adequate salaries. An adequate compensation plan embraces 
not only attractive beginning salary levels and sufficiently high maxi- 
mum levels which can be compared favorably with other professions, 
it must also provide for rapid enough advancement to encourage the 
individual to grow in his field. Salary is only one form of compensa- 
tion, however. Everyone knows that many teachers turn down tempt- 
ing financial offers from business and industry to remain in the 
teaching field. Proper recognition, opportunities for professional 
advancement and promotion, for further study, and for association 
with others in their specialty, and the continuing development of a 
feeling of being needed and of belonging are most important. Good 
retirement programs and other fringe benefits are sometimes a deter- 
rent to leaving; they should not, however, be considered as a primary 
means for encouraging an individual to remain in a particular insti- 
tution or in the teaching field. 


GROUP 10. 
Raising Funds for Faculty Salaries: 


some successf ul exper tences 


FRED C. COLE 


Academic Vice President 
Tulane University 


In recent months, much added attention has been drawn to the 
financial plight of colleges and universities. The discrepancies between 
the amount of money being spent for faculties and facilities in higher 
education and the sums being spent for other less worth-while pur- 
poses have been placed before the general public—and, hopefully, 
noted by all who are in a position to be directly helpful in solving 
some of the problems faced. The implausibility of the assumption 
that I might have special knowledge of some successful experiences 
because of my association with the Ford Foundation at the time of 
the development of its program to aid in raising faculty salaries 
belatedly will become apparent. 
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In agreeing to analyze this problem, I was aware of the dualistic 
aspects of the subject to be discussed. To deal properly with it, I 
knew, would necessitate not only a discussion of activities that have 
brought about successful experiences, but also consideration of current 
measures of such success. Thus far and no further, I believe, I am 
on safe ground. 

In order to confirm or to modify some of my opinions and preju- 
dices about the problem at hand, and also to have a basis for passing 
(or raising) the buck, I wrote to a representative group of presidents 
and others familiar with current fund-raising precedures in private 
colleges and universities asking them to help me with my presentation. 
Their comments were cordial, sympathetic, and helpful, and my 
remarks reflect their suggestions, although you cannot in fairness hold 
them responsible for any of my awkwardnesses or misconceptions. 

There is agreement that success in achieving a financial goal for an 
institution must be measured not alone in terms of the amount raised, 
but also—in fact, fundamentally—in terms of the purposes for which 
the funds are raised. Some schools may have been successful in raising 
money in a manner and for aims that do not conform to acceptable 
criteria for educational advancement. These remarks are, however, 
primarily concerned with successful fund raising for purposes that are 
commonly acceptable. Generalizations that may lead to further con- 
sideration will be presented with the basic reservation inherent in 
such an approach. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to consider the problem of raising 
funds for faculty salaries as though it were unrelated to problems of 
raising funds for the whole institution. During the years since World 
War II, some colleges apparently have met the demand for higher 
administrative and maintenance costs at the expense of the faculty 
itself, while others, despite severe pressures upon them, have sought 
up to the limit of their abilities to restore at least a part of the pre- 
war purchasing power of their teaching personnel. Those institutions 
that have attempted to assure balance in the use of their funds and 
to give first consideration to their reason for being—teaching and the 
advancement of knowledge—have been most successful in their fund- 
raising programs. The importance of such balance is implicit in the 
statement of one successful administrator who wrote, “I have been told 
that no institution can possibly ultimately be successful in fund rais- 
ing that does not have its objectives stated as challenging, if not 
transcending, causes that are of significance greater than the institu- 
tion itself, and toward which achievement it is but a vehicle.” 

In general, the more successful institutions appear to have been 
those with sufficient funds more or less permanently available to assure 
continuity of their basic programs. They are not dependent upon 
annual gifts or similar types of income for carrying on their normal 
functions and continuing obligations. This observation differs, in a 
sense, from what has been argued by some who advocate that insti- 
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tutions should spend annually all or most of their funds. In doing 
so, it has been suggested, the services of the institution are increased 
to such a degree that additional and otherwise unavailable funds are 
attracted. This may be desirable in certain areas of an institution’s 
work that may be extended or contracted in accordance with the 
amount available. Further, an institution should have faith in its 
future. But the institutions most successful in raising funds seem to 
have been those able to assure the core faculty and staff that they 
would be in business next year without dependence upon the whim 
or fancy of a potential donor or group of donors. 

Colleges and universities that are continuously successful in raising 
funds have relatively stable, highly qualified faculties. Unless the 
faculties possess these characteristics, any attempt to increase their 
salaries is somewhat pointless. Where there are distinguished scholars 
who are known, and who also are known not to be properly paid, 
there is a clear justification for the funds that are requested for their 
and other needs. 

It is unusual to find a few really good people among a generally 
mediocre group at an institution. Unless there is potential strength 
at all levels and in all age groups, attempts to raise funds and to 
increase the level of salaries have not usually been successful. But 
most successful institutions have utilized funds not only to add people 
to the faculties, but also to make more effective the strengths of the 
faculties already present. In those institutions where it has been 
evident that funds were being used to increase the efficiency and well- 
being of a stable and good faculty, while preparation for normal 
expansion or replacement is made, there has been the greatest justifi- 
cation for additional assistance. 

A closely related point is the tradition of quality in teaching and 
research that has been associated with colleges and universities success- 
ful in raising funds. Although from time to time the quality of the 
instruction may vary, the question of its effectiveness has in these 
schools been a matter of continuing concern to the trustees, adminis- 
tration, and the faculty itself. 

It would appear, then, that the institutions which have kept them- 
selves within bounds—doing a job that they are able to do well 
primarily through paying adequately for good instruction—are the 
ones that have been successful in raising funds for faculty and for 
other purposes. Large numbers of courses or students or faculty mem- 
bers or elaborate facilities have not, as sheer quantity, been impressive 
as evidence of need for additional funds. Attracting money for special 
projects, unless they are a sound extension of current strengths, 
usually has not helped the basic programs nor the institution in rais- 
ing unassigned funds for instructional purposes. Certainly there are 
exceptions to this point. But if pieces of an institution are “sold” 
or tangential projects added merely because funds are available, con- 
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trol of the institutional programs ultimately may follow the wishes 
of the highest bidders. 

Fund-raising procedures associated with the more successful insti- 
tutions follow similar patterns. Administrative officials at several 
institutions of this kind agree that support is achieved through em- 
phasizing the strength, current or potential, of the institution. Merely 
to plead poverty does not seem to be a satisfactory way to get support 
and may actually be a serious handicap. It has been helpful to em- 
phasize that everything possible has been done and to say that more 
needs to be done. But the statement often heard that a faculty is 
pleased to stay at an institution even at a great sacrifice does not seem 
to have been a very good way of showing quality—or need. One very 
successful university president has written, “people seldom give to 
colleges and universities in a substantial way just because the insti- 
tution needs money. They do give to support good ideas, efficient 
programs, and things they believe in.” 

Again, it has not proved successful to point up the weaknesses or 
inadequacies of other institutions—either real or presumed—in order 
to get support for the institution one represents. If a representative of 
private education, for example, attempts to emphasize negative aspects 
of public education to indicate superiority of the other, he may suc- 
ceed only in hurting education as a whole. It is of questionable 
positiveness and accurateness to indicate that education in a private 
institution is more efficient than that in a public institution unless the 
functions are comparable. Presumably, some private institutions do 
have opportunities for accomplishment that are not present in some 
public ones. In this country, however, it is generally assumed that 
public and private education are complementary and that both should 
be adequately supported if worthy. 

Generally speaking, there is agreement that the current widespread 
policy of establishing procedures and assigning personnel for the spe- 
cial purpose of raising funds has been helpful. There have been 
examples of the negative results of a failure to provide personnel and 
funds for what today is usually called “development.” Somewhat 
typically, institutions have undergone the following process: A college 
or university is presented a sum of money on a matching basis. Hap- 
hazard attempts are made to match the fund through personal and 
unorganized appeals for help. At first, administrative officials feel 
that the institution’s own funds cannot properly be invested in organ- 
ized fund-raising activities. It becomes obvious, however, that there 
is a need for an organized system through which the accomplishments 
and requirements of the institution can be made known to the locale, 
the region, and the country, as well as to the alumni and students. 
At first, part-time personnel are provided for this function. Later it 
is realized that added attention to this aspect of the institution’s 
growth is needed. A study is made of the institution itself and of its 
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public. Finally, an organization is established and sufficient financial 
support is provided even though money is needed for other purposes. 

Two principal results usually have followed this action: First, the 
public has learned a great deal more about what the institution was 
doing than it had ever known before; and second, the institution 
has learned that support was available to it when its real needs and 
the justification for them became known and understood. At least 
partially as a result of establishing development programs, the habit 
of investing in education has become accepted among many individ- 
uals and organizations not as charity contributions but primarily as 
investments in an integral part of the future of their communities. 
The value and role of institutions of higher learning have become 
better understood and respected. 

At the same time as there is general agreement that the fund-raising 
activities of an institution need to be organized, there is also much 
agreement, though some would differ with this view, that the adminis- 
trative officers of the institution must be concerned with this aspect 
of the institution’s growth. Through their acceptance of some of the 
responsibility for raising funds and the manner of its doing, adminis- 
trators are able to assure that funds are raised for purposes that are 
proper in relation to the programs under their supervision and to the 
institution as a whole. One administrator remarked that the president 
of an institution “has to keep in close touch” with fund-raising activi- 
ties in order that the institution’s “general policy and program will 
at all times prevail.” 

As to the sources of funds, a large percentage of those institutions 
that have been successful in raising money—except for special pur- 
poses—have tended to call first upon those who are or have been 
students at the institution for as much support as could reasonably be 
expected. If the students pay as large a share of the real cost of their 
education as they can afford, and if the alumni contribute properly 
in relation to the value they derived from their education at the insti- 
tution, other sources of support have opened more readily. 

But further, the fact that much of the significant support today 
comes from regular yearly gifts by alumni and patrons indicates a 
developing pattern whereby many relatively small gifts are becoming 
ascendant in their importance over a few large sums of money. The 
principle of 90 per cent of the funds from 10 per cent of the donors 
is in process of change in relation to higher education. 

It is noteworthy that many alumni funds have doubled or tripled 
within the last two or three years. Yet the current dogma is that it is 
easier to raise money for buildings than for faculty salaries. Many of 
those who say this, however, add that their own institutions are ex- 
ceptional in the sense that they have been able to raise substantial 
funds for faculty salaries. The inconsistency is, I believe, based upon 
a tendency to adhere to outdated patterns of a time when large gifts 
were relied upon principally to support privately controlled colleges 
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and universities. It may be appropriate to recognize that enough 
small gifts will build necessary buildings and that teaching and re- 
search activities require buildings and not the reverse. If there is this 
shifting emphasis in sources of funds, reluctance to emphasize the 
needs of the faculty as the reason for fund raising is no longer timely, 
for a small gift is as easily recognized in an educational program as 
in a cornerstone. 

One further preachment, those who are responsible for raising 
funds, whether this be their primary function or not, should first 
concentrate upon the accomplishments and needs of the institution 
represented rather than upon discernment of the interests and biases 
of potential donors. If purposes for which funds are primarily needed 
in colleges and universities are maintained as the principal basis of 
fund-raising activities, faculty salaries will be raised to a proper level 
—or, if not, our institutions of higher education will accordingly 
cease to have positive force and effect. 


GROUP 10. 
Raising Funds for Faculty Salaries: 


some successful experiences* 


EDGAR L. HARDEN 


Executive Vice President 
Drop Forging Association, Lansing, Michigan 


A COMPREHENSIVE look at faculty salaries in 1956 invokes a 
compelling call to action. The time has come to confront ourselves 
with the status of faculty salaries and the means by which these salar- 
ies may be increased. While many problems are besetting the insti- 
tutions of higher learning, I would place faculty salaries at the top 
of the list. 

The stature of any university is commensurate with the stature of 
its faculty. To be concerned about their financial status is a most 
effective means of improving the professional vitality of the faculty, 
and, in turn, the vitality of higher education. As a leading business- 
man has said, “Our colleges and universities are living on borrowed 
time; time borrowed from underpaid faculty members.” 

In undertaking this analysis, I am fully aware of the interlocking 
problems that confront us—increasing enrollments, physical accom- 


* The actual title of this paper was “How Can Faculty Salaries Be Increased?” 
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modations, academic standards, shortage of qualified personnel. Surely, 
this is not the time or the place for the faint-hearted or the uneasy; 
for vacillation between hope and fear; for espousing a depressing 
gospel of austerity. Rather, this is the time to act! To make the case 
for higher education; to regard the awkward phrase, “the coming 
student bulge” as an occasion for opportunity, for growth, for progress. 

Walter Lippmann has told us that since 1900 the nation has been 
investing a decreasing percentage of its gross national income in edu- 
cation. The percentage is as follows: in 1936, .76 per cent of the 
gross national income; in 1946, .58 per cent of the gross national 
income; and in 1954, .46 per cent of the gross national income. 

Education, particularly higher education, is in vigorous competition 
with other national needs, not the least of which is elementary and 
secondary education. 

Wilson Compton of the Council for Financial Aid to Education has 
made a survey among 52 representative state and municipal univer- 
sities in which he asked for a projection of needs over the next ten 
years. In this projection $651,000,000 would be needed for buildings 
and equipment; $345,000,000 for endowment; $68,000,000 for scholar- 
ship endowment, and only $12,500,000 for faculty salaries specifically. 
Administrators and governing boards of our universities must give 
number one priority to the financial status of the faculty. As a leading 
college president once said, “I would rather have excellent teaching in 
wooden buildings, than wooden teaching in new buildings.” This 
survey indicates that our problem is urgent, grave, and difficult. For 
we must give it priority as well as provide solution. 

It is patently obvious that the way to raise salaries is to procure 
more money; once the money is obtained we must be sure that an 
appropriate amount is used for salary increases. 

What are the sources of income for public institutions of higher 
education? The sources might be listed as follows: (1) appropriations 
from state legislatures, (2) tuition from students, (3) contributions 
from business and industry, (4) grants from foundations, and (5) 
gifts from alumni and friends. 


Legislative Appropriations 


We know that a smaller percentage of tax monies is being appro- 
priated for higher education than in previous years. With mounting 
enrollments, the universities find themselves in a crisis. The case for 
higher education has to be made again and again; it can be strength- 
ened immeasurably if we will emphasize the need for higher salaries. 

For example, the Ford Foundation report, Teachers for Tomorrow, 
informs us that only 5 per cent of the college presidents, professors, 
and instructors earn $10,000 or more—while 41 per cent of the doctors, 


1 State and Municipal Universities—Opportunity for All, Leaflet Number 13, Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, New York, New York, September 1955, p. 10. 
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28 per cent of the lawyers, 24 per cent of the dentists, and 18 per cent 
of the architects earn $10,000 or more.? 

Professors in large state universities average $7,000 a year; railroad 
engineers average $7,352 a year; workers in the automobile manufac- 
turing industry average $4,947 a year while instructors in large state 
universities average $3,700 a year.® 

Here is evidence that is both shocking and provocative. As archi- 
tects of the next generation, the faculty is charged with a responsibility 
somewhat more important than the direction of a locomotive or the 
construction of an auto. We must present systematic budgets to our 
legislators with a persuasive emphasis on the need for salary increases. 
And it can be done. 

If it becomes a problem of limited revenue, than we as university 
administrators must persuade the legislators to give a higher priority 
to educational needs, even though roads, dams, and parks might be 
more tangible and observable needs. To compete, we must act—and 
act with courage and vigor to offset the highly vocal sponsors of less 
significant causes. 

The successful institutions have told their story well and continu- 
ously; there success is based upon (1) educating systematically the 
legislators, (2) informing the citizenry of their needs, and (3) drama- 
tizing the importance of higher education. 


Tuition from Students 


Tuition fees must be raised. I believe that an increase is justified. 
In the study by Mr. Compton quoted above, the average tuition fee 
per student was $128 in 1948-1949 and 1953-1954 it was $167, a rise 
of 23 per cent. The average cost for operating a university per full- 
time student was $442 in 1947-1948 and $911 in 1952-1953, or a rise 
of 85 per cent in operational costs.‘ Therefore we can conclude that 
these universities are for the most part holding down student charges 
in spite of sharply increased operational costs. I believe that it is 
imperative to increase the tuition fees in order to have a reasonable 
share of the educational costs borne by the students. 

In publicly controlled colleges, universities, and professional schools 
we find that receipts from tuition and fees in 1947-1948 comprised 38 
per cent of the total university budget exclusive of research. In 1951- 
1952 the tuition and fees accounted for 19.5 per cent.5 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to determine how much the 
income of college-going families has increased during recent years. 


Teachers for Tomorrow, Bulletin Number 2, Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, New York, New York, November 1955, p. 37. 

* Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton, Teaching Salaries Then and Now, Bulletin 
Number 1, Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York, New York, October 
1955, pp. 54, 47, 67, and 73. 

* State and Municipal Universities, op. cit., p. 8. 

* Higer Education, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C., January 1956, p. 70. 
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I am sure, however, that parents would readily understand the finan- 
cial plight of the faculty if the situation were described effectively. 
For example, a recent Kiplinger Report stated the expected lifetime 
earnings of people with varying years of education: elementary educa- 
tion, $116,000; secondary education, $165,000; and college education, 
$268,000. 

Parents and students would understand the logic of increased tui- 
tion when viewed in relation to the increased earning power of such 
an investment. Yet, have we tried to present an effective description 
of our needs? 

The private schools have increased their tuition considerably in 
order to raise faculty salaries. Surely some increase is justified to meet 
our needs of raising faculty salaries. 


Contributions from Business and Industry 


Businessmen invariably ask this question of the universities: ‘““What 
do you want?” Have we given an effective answer? Have we told 
them of the need for raising faculty salaries? 

Early in 1955 many corporation executives attended a conference 
on the corporate support of higher education at Arden House, Colum- 
bia University. The consensus of their meeting was this: “Give prior 
consideration to the needs of institutions independent of the state, 
but don’t overlook the tax supported colleges and universities. Both 
kinds of institutions, independent and tax supported, are indispen- 
sable to our dual system of higher education. Both should have ade- 
quate financial support, neither at the expense of the other.” As 
Arthur Adams so succinctly stated it, “The rising tide lifts all the 
boats.” 

Those institutions which have successfully secured contributions 
from corporate bodies have prepared their case thoroughly and sys- 
tematically. Budgets included immediate and long-range plans, pur- 
pose of expenditures, and results expected. Up-to-date business 
methods are imperative. The old, worn-out “tin cup” approach is 
doomed to failure. 

Let me suggest those things that business is looking for: 

1. Businessmen are interested in the quality as well as the efficiency 
of educational administration. 

2. Businessmen like to see budgets. Colleges do not make a profit, 
of course, but we do like to know how and why the money is being 
spent. 

3. Business is sometimes more impressed by the cutting out of one 
program than the adding of new ones. It is not always easy to 
measure established programs and to eliminate those that are unpro- 
ductive. But this kind of self-analysis may be the best evidence of 
vitality of an educational institution. 

4. Businessmen are impressed by widespread alumni support. If 
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we see that alumni support enthusiastically the institution at which 
they gained their education, we believe that such support will en- 
courage businessmen to invest.® 

Now, you and I know that many corporations are currently con- 
tributing to higher education through scholarships, grants-in-aid, and 
capital grants. United States Steel, the Du Pont Corporation, and 
Westinghouse have provided funds for faculty salary raises. Un- 
restricted funds are provided by Standard Oil of Indiana, Container 
Corporation, General Motors, Bank of America, and General Electric.’ 
This list is merely indicative of the great interest and actual support 
the corporations have demonstrated. 

We know that the present tax law allows a 5 per cent deduction 
for charity. Curiously enough educational institutions are classified as 
charitable institutions by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Referring 
again to Mr. Compton, I use his data on 76 corporations each with 
assets of over $100,000,000 in which contributions to charity consti- 
tuted 1.5 per cent of the net taxable income. Of this percentage, .36 
per cent went to education.* The leaders in education have a respon- 
sibility and an opportunity to present the case for faculty salaries to 
the executives of business and industry. 

The need is critical; the resources are available; some universities 
have successfully cooperated with the business community in obtaining 
funds for faculty salaries. Is it not time for all of us to cooperate, for 
what happens to American education will eventually happen to 
America. 


Grants from Foundations 


In America today there are approximately 4,164 foundations with 
total assets of $4,524,000,000. In addition, there are 135 foundations 
with assets that are unknown to the public. Three thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-four foundations reported grants of $308,649,000 
in 1953-1954. While it is difficult to determine how this money was 
spent, we can safely assume that almost all of the money was spent for 
projects, programs, and other research activities and very little for 
faculty salaries. Since foundations have become a significant educa- 
tional force, we have the responsibility of bringing to their attention 
the need for grants that will comprise endowments for faculty salaries. 

Well known to all of us is the recent effort by the Ford Foundation 
to help the private colleges with their salary needs. While these many 
millions of dollars will provide about a 3 per cent salary raise, we 
need to inform these foundations of the urgency of making grants for 
salary increases on a larger scale. This means we must persuade the 


* Partial extract from a speech by Philip D. Reed, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, April 6, 1955. 

‘Aids to Corporate Support of Higher Education, Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, New York, New York, June 1955, pp. 14-18. 

*Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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executive directors of the foundations and their boards to channel 
grants and gifts away from research and into salary endowments. 
Indirectly this will help research programs, for we can thus encour- 
age outstanding professors and scientists to remain in the educational 
institutions and give unlimited attention to research work. This is 
not to minimize the importance of research but rather to preserve 
the basic means by which research is accomplished—through the 
intellectual and creative imagination of the college professor. 

If a college professor is defined as Carl Becker, the noted historian, 
once said, “a person who thinks otherwise,” let us stimulate the de- 
velopment of research by first insuring the professional vitality of the 
professor. From 1946 to 1956, private grants for research in the United 
States increased from $900,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. Why not provide 
endowments for salaries of the professors who will carry out this 
extensive research? 

This has a salutary effect on the quality of scholarship and teaching. 
We have a responsibility to encourage foundations to redirect their 
grants for salary endowments and to increase their grants for this 
purpose. 

H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., President of the Ford Foundation, describes 
the $500,000,000 contribution as “challenge grants, intended to stimu- 
late, rather than discourage, greater support” for higher education. 


Gifts from Alumni and Friends 


Alumni of public universities are generally unaccustomed to making 
contributions to their alma mater. We must stimulate our alumni 
not only to support their university, but also to develop endowment 
funds for faculty salaries. Money is raised by alumni for union build- 
ings, stadia, educational projects, special equipment; only rarely do 
we hear of an endowment fund for faculty salaries. The graduates 
of our professional schools, in particular, whose earning power was 
enhanced because of their advanced education, are capable of par- 
ticipating productively in such a program. The private colleges— 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton—represent the most successful of institutions 
in alumni support. The Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Michigan have successful alumni endowment programs. During 
the past 16 years, the Ohio State University Development Fund has 
brought in nearly $4,500,000 in additional revenue. 

The gifts from alumni and friends can be made more significant if 
efforts are directed primarily and dramatically upon the need for in- 
creased faculty salaries. 

These, then, are some of the successful ways to increase faculty 
salaries. It is a call to action. By whom? By the administrators and 
governing boards. They must establish the priorities and prescribe the 
budget. They must recognize clearly that the stature of the faculty 
provides the reputation of the university. They must learn that the 
financial status of a professor is a basic ingredient of his professional 
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vitality. The universities that have been successful in raising salaries 
(California, Michigan, Illinois) are those that have utilized most 
effectively the foregoing five sources of revenue; that have placed a 
priority on faculty salaries; and that have built a dynamic case for 
higher education. 

To provide continuing financial support for faculty salaries will 
require the collective effort of legislators, parents, business corpora- 
tions, foundations, and alumni. The motivating leadership must come 
from the colleges and universities. Our total economy has a crucial 
stake in seeing that this job is effectively done. The future of America 
will be decisively shaped by the learning experience that is provided 
by the professors in the classrooms of higher education. 

I submit to you that the greatest crisis facing higher education today 
is not buildings, not real estate, not enrollment, but the financial 
status of our faculty. 


Raising Funds for Faculty Salaries 


GEORGE W. HOFFMAN 
Director, Johnstown Center 
The University of Pittsburgh 


Recorder 


Tuer is a growing recognition that many colleges and universities 
are unable to provide an adequate educational program because of the 
low salaries paid to members of their faculties. An article by a leading 
publishing concern points out that during the last 15 years, purchasing 
power of faculty salaries has decreased 5 per cent, while that in other 
professions has increased as much as 80 per cent. 

It has been said that what happens to American education will 
eventually happen to America. Every college and university which 
aims to remain strong must have a development program that wages 
a continuous campaign for financial support, procuring funds from all 
potential sources. Recent activities in fund raising, which include an 
increase in alumni and corporate giving, foundation grants, gifts, and 
bequests, are encouraging. Business corporations realize that giving 
financial aid to colleges and universities is not only sound business 
policy, but also an opportunity and a responsibility. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 10 was O. C. Aderhold, President, The 
University of Georgia; resource person was J. Jay Gerber, Gonser and 
Gerber, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Is it advisable to seek funds from corporations for current year 
salaries, endowment, or for the endowment of chairs? The answer 
may lie in the financial structure of the corporation itself; some are 
not able to pay a large amount at one time. A ten-year program might 
well be considered, using a combination of endowment and annual 
payments for salaries, the annual payments diminishing as the endow- 
ment figure increases. 

Grants made by the Ford Foundation to private institutions tend to 
be helpful to public colleges and universities because they point out a 
need for requesting additional funds from the state legislatures for 
faculty salaries. In seeking such funds the administrator must present 
a carefully conceived budget; one which each dean at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels can defend. 

Taking positive leadership in determining how the institution best 
can meet the public needs, the administration and faculty must main- 
tain a continuous evaluation of the educational program in terms of 
purposes and course offerings if the potential sources of funds for 
salaries are to be tapped. 

The following criteria for successful fund raising in colleges and 
universities should be considered: (1) purposes for which the money 
is to be raised (Is it in line with the purposes of the institution?); (2) 
number of donors; (3) education of the donors in terms of the pur- 
poses of the institution; (4) program of information and service to 
precede solicitation of funds; and (5) cost of raising funds. 

The constituency must have confidence in the institution and its 
faculty. One college accomplishes this end by emphasizing “great 
teaching” through fireside seminars in the community. Others bring 
the faculty to interested persons by means of one- or two-day confer- 
ences, using perhaps 12 to 15 members to talk about current problems 
in their fields of specialization. No emphasis is placed upon the insti- 
tution which they represent and no effort is made to raise funds. 
Usually these conferences are arranged by interested alumni. Such 
conferences also serve the purpose of breaking down alumni reluctance 
to accept today’s faculty as equal or better than the faculty there when 
they were in attendance at the institution. Many institutions maintain 
a speaker’s bureau for community needs. 

Existing organizational patterns and procedures for fund raising 
vary greatly. The development of public relations should be coordi- 
nated with education and business functions of a fund-raising project. 
The different community publics, such as corporations, alumni, 
parents, et cetera, should be organized to the extent that there are 
enough available persons to carry the project through to completion. 
Volunteer chairmen of the various publics should be aided by staff 
members who can advise and help coordinate the work of the 
divisions. 
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GROUP 11. 


Placement: 
methods used by individuals in 
finding jobs; methods employed by 


colleges in securing teachers* 


LLOYD D. BERNARD 


Manager 
Bureau of School and College Placement 
University of California 


Wirsour doubt the most important responsibility of a college 
administrator is the selection of staff members. In discharging this re- 
sponsibility he must be guided by the mission of his college, by the 
organization and objectives of curricular offerings, by whatever qual- 
itative standards he seeks to serve, by the type and quality of his pres- 
ent staff, by the make-up of his student body, and by the economic 
resources at his disposal. 

With all of the above in mind he goes forth to find appropriate new 
people who will advance the cause of his institution. He seeks to find 
and eventually to employ people who will do the work at hand, who 
will fit into the college program, and whose personal and professional 
standards fit the particular mores of the situation. 

As one looks at all potential college teachers he is first impressed by 
the fact that they are not subject to any professional screening such as 
the credential requirements of public school workers, nor by the pro- 
fessional entrance standards of law, medicine, engineering, and the 
other professions. In general, anyone may be a college teacher who 
can get a contract of employment as such. 

Probably everyone has read with interest, as I did, the story in the 
April 1954 issue of Life magazine on “Marvin Hewitt, Ph. (only) D.” 
As you remember, this article told of a man who on faked records 
and with assumed names secured not one but several appointments in 
well-known American colleges and universities. The fact that such a 
happening is possible illustrates the point. 

The college administrator has always been subject to a percentage 
evaluation of his employment “batting average.” The fact that the 
averages have been as high as they are is a tribute to the employers, to 
placement advisers, to faculties of graduate schools, to the quality 
* The actual title of this paper was “College Teacher Selection: A Responsibility 
of the Profession.” 
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of American youth at the Ph.D. level, and in many cases to the grace 
of God. 

The problems of the selection of college teachers are fast becoming 
pressing. College presidents and deans are exhibiting interest which 
might be characterized as extending from concern to hysteria. The 
heightening of interest is attributable, of course, to the realization that 
the nation faces an acute shortage of qualified teachers for the “im- 
pending tidal wave” of college students. In some fields of teaching the 
shortage is already present in an alarming degree. 

This presentation is being made by a placement representative who 
has lived through times of teacher shortage with the administrators of 
elementary and high schools for the past ten years. It has been inter- 
esting to note that complacency has been characteristic of most admin- 
istrators as long the the problem has been on some level other than 
their own. More realism and long-term planning for the proper 
utilization of available human resources is called for all along the line. 

The topic assigned me is: “Placement: methods used by individuals 
in finding jobs; methods employed by colleges in securing teachers.” 
The fact that this problem is being considered by the Association for 
Higher Education is a hopeful sign. It is a difficult problem to ana- 
lyze because the process under review is itself disorganized. The writer 
has observed and worked in the field for a good number of years and 
admits at the outset that he cannot pretend to give a complete answer 
to either section of the proposed problem. 

Perhaps by way of a starting point it would help to list some of the 
techniques employed by candidates and employers in their eager 
search for each other. Having done this, perhaps your indulgence will 
permit some observations and suggestions from an interested, if some- 
what biased, colleague. 

A candidate may use any or several of the following means of locat- 
ing positions and notifying employers of his qualifications and avail- 
ability: 

1. He may confer with and seek the aid of the faculty members with 
whom he does his final graduate work. 


2. He may register with the placement office of his alma mater. 
3. He may register with a commercial placement agency. 


4. He may join a professional association and use the job clearing: 
house service it maintains. 


5. He may attend professional meetings in the hope of meeting em- 
ployers or hearing of job opportunities. 


6. He may write letters of inquiry to college administrators. 


7. He may write letters of application to colleges in which he has 
heard of vacancies or possible vacancies. 


8. He may inform his professional friends of his availability. 
9. He may answer advertisements. 
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10. He may use public employment services. 

The matter of listing techniques used by employers in securing 
teachers is much more difficult of accomplishment. This is true be- 
cause in many cases it can only be described as a “whispering cam- 
paign.” In such cases it is apparent that the secret must be kept from 
the staff at home as well as from the profession in general. Just why 
secrecy is so important is not clear to an outside observer but it is 
none the less apparent as policy. One can be certain that an employer 
who limits his search for staff to his own personal contacts will deny 
himself the opportunity of reviewing many well-qualified candidates. 

In cases that are not strictly “top secret,” the following procedures 
are noted as used by employers seeking college teachers: 

1. They seek the assistance of institutional placement services. 

2. They seek recommendations from distinguished professors, de- 
partment chairmen, or university presidents. 

3. They reply to “feeler” letters from university staff members who 
wish to call attention to their recent doctorates. 


4. They seek the services of private or public employment agencies. 

5. They answer the letters received from candidates. 

6. They attend professional meetings and hope to meet candidates 
or to “pass the word” as to their needs. 


7. They advertise. 

8. They let their administrator friends know of their needs. 

9. They watch the literature and investigate the writers and re- 
search workers in the field of interest. 

10. On occasion they may glance over the catalogues or faculty lists 
of sister institutions. 

11. They utilize internship opportunities to train potential teachers. 

12. They deputize deans, department heads, or professors to do any 
of the above. 

Insofar as the candidate is concerned, the following observations 
might appear to be in order: 

1. He is a professional worker whose competencies represent the 
investment of a considerable amount of time and money. His useful- 
ness is dependent upon his finding a place to work in which his maxi- 
mum contribution and continued growth can be assured. The train- 
ing institution shares the responsibility for this adjustment with other 
elements of the professional field. Placement counseling should be a 
requisite part of his training opportunity. 

2. As a professional worker he should expect to secure employment 
in keeping with his qualifications and with proper respect for his 
dignity as a person. Undue anxiety, expense, and loss of time should 
be spared him insofar as possible. 
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3. The need for a more orderly means of locating and being con- 
sidered for college teaching positions is urgent so far as the candidates 
are concerned. 

To employers the following suggestions might be offered: 

1. Plan your needs carefully and as far in advance as possible. 

2. Describe each position in detail. 

3. Take into your confidence those persons and agencies from whom 
you seek assistance. 

4. Set up procedures and time schedules so that all interested may 
know who is to speak for the institution, what screening procedures 
are to be used, when and where interviews will be held, what informa- 
tion concerning candidates will be needed, and when decisions will be 
forthcoming. 

5. Prepare and circulate information about the college, including 
type and objectives, enrollment, nature of student population, cur- 
ricula patterns, class size and teacher load, faculty regulations includ- 
ing salaries, tenure, and promotion policies. 

6. Get to know the people in the offices or agencies with whom you 
wish to do business. 

From the standpoint of the training institution the problem is to 
organize its facilities so that wise selection of its graduates as college 
teachers may be effected by employers. Some criteria which might be 
applied are the following: 

1. Placement must be recognized as a part of the educational process 
and hence a responsibility of the training institution. 

2. Status of the placement function as reflected by quality of staff, 
adequacy of facilities, and type of service rendered must be such as 
to elicit the professional respect and confidence of employers. 

3. Persons responsible for making recommendations must be free 
to exercise professional judgment. They must be free from political 
pressure, from obligation to candidates, from the necessity of earning 
the financial support of the placement service. 

4. The responsibility of the placement service is first to the em- 
ployer, second to the training institution, and third to the candidates, 
in that order. 

5. Means by which employers may reach appropriate recommending 
agencies must be provided and easily recognized. 

6. Recommendations must be made by persons who know the field 
of study, the candidates, and the employing institutions. 

7. Information regarding candidates must be accurate and readily 
available. 

A more orderly approach to the problems of selection of college 
teachers is urgently needed. Responsibilities of candidates, training 
institutions, and employers must be understood and carried out faith- 
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fully. Tradition has grown up around some of these operations to an 
extent that resists change. For instance, we might cite the often stated 
policy that “the job should seek the man,” or the exclusive attitude 
of university professors toward their right to “place” their own men, 
or the employment policies referred to earlier as “whispering cam- 
paigns.” 

Some aspects of a possible program of improvement would seem 
to be: 

1. Better planning of college needs 

2. Better developed recruitment procedures 

3. Better institutional placement services 

4. Better information regarding candidates 

5. Better orientation of graduate students who are preparing for 
college teaching 

6. Better information regarding employing institutions 

7. A concerted program of recruitment of college teachers 

All of the above deserve study and discussion. There is no more 
urgent problem before us today nor is there one that impinges more 
directly upon the quality of instruction in the colleges of America in 
the next few years. 

As an example of an approach to the problems in the field, I should 
like to cite the work of a committee of the University of California 
and the California state colleges during the past few years. The com- 
mittee was charged with improvement of the preparation of college 
teaching candidates. In the State of California the functions of the 
University include offering the advanced professional work that such 
teachers are expected to possess. 

As the plan developed it included the following aspects: 

1. Orientation of university students to careers as college teachers 

2. Development of broad understanding of the nature and objec- 
tives of the various types of collegiate institutions 

Specific suggestions adopted toward the accomplishment of these 
objectives are: 

1. A full-time internship plan for prospective college teachers 

2. An expansion of teaching assistantships to state college campuses 

3. A series of lectures and discussions covering “The Facts of Aca- 
demic Life” 

4. Improvements of placement procedures and techniques 

Under the California Plan for Internships in College Teaching, the 
following agreements have been reached: 

1. The intern must meet certain specifications: 

a. He must be committed to the doctorate or to the appropriate 
advanced degree. 
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b. He must have started on his graduate program but not have com- 
pleted it. 

c. He should be interested in college teaching as a major career 
activity. 

d. He must be available for full-time employment at the regular 
salary of an instructor. 

2. The state college which employs the intern will have the follow- 
ing responsibilities: 

a. To designate the positions to be filled 

b. To seek from cooperating universities candidates for the positions 

c. To furnish supervision of the beginning teachers by senior mem- 
bers of the college staff 

d. To pay to the intern the regular salary commensurate with the 
salary of an instructor 

3. The cooperating university will assume the following respon- 
sibilities: 


a. To identify and recruit graduate students of high ability who 
might be interested in college teaching as a career 

b. To set up machinery for recommending such students as appear 
to be qualified on the internship basis 


c. To arrange for absence from graduate programs during the 
period of internship 

d. To offer formal or informal instruction in orientation to college 
teaching to those students who are looking forward to such careers 

4. Among the values which are to be hoped for from such an 
arrangement would appear to be the following: 

a. The student would have an opportunity to begin teaching in a 
favorable situation under the friendly supervision of senior staff 
members. 


b. The intern would develop better understanding of the functions 
of the various types of institutions of higher education through pre- 
internship orientation and through experience on state college 
campuses. 

c. He in turn should assist with the orientation of his fellow stu- 
dents upon his return to the university campus. 

d. Full academic salaries will be paid during internships. 


e. Observation of interns should furnish information which would 
be helpful in the evaluation and modification of graduate training 
programs. 

f. Having completed an internship as well as the other aspects of 
graduate preparation, students should be better qualified to serve as 
college staff members and make rapid adjustment to the responsibil- 
ities and relationships of such assignments. 
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The course on “Facts of Academic Life” will include such topics as: 

1. The Status of the College and University Professor in Contem- 
porary Society 

2. How a Professor Spends His Time, and the Criteria for Profes- 
sional Advancement 

3. Professional Ethics: What a Professor Should and Should Not 
Do; Academic Freedom and Responsibility 

4. Good Teaching on the College and University Level 

5. The Financial Aspects: Salary Scales, Contracts, Tenure, Pen- 
sions, Insurance 

6. Professional Opportunities: The Junior College 

7. Professional Opportunities: The Public College 

8. Professional Opportunities: The Private College 

9. Professional Opportunities: The University (to be presented in 
two sections: (a) Social Sciences, Arts, and Humanities, and (b) 
Natural Sciences) 

10. How To Go About Getting a Position 

Improvements in placement procedures have included the following: 

1. Development of suggestions for preparation of letters of reference 

2. Involvement of University departmental placement advisers to 
assist with counseling of students, registration in the offices of teacher 
placement, and recommendation for specific job referrals 

3. Changes by the state colleges insofar as their planning steps, the 
preparation of job descriptions, recruitment schedules, and employ- 
ment procedures are concerned 

4. Preparation and dissemination of information regarding the state 
colleges and the qualities they desire in their teachers 

One important result of the work of the committee has been the 
development of a very fine cooperative approach to the major prob- 
lems involved. On the University campuses the responsibilities have 
been reviewed officially, assignments have been made, and some very 
real progress is becoming apparent. The same can be reported of the 
state colleges. Although some of our plans are still in the develop- 
mental stages, we have already felt the benefit of cooperative effort 
toward the solution of our mutual problems. We are hopeful that 
we can improve not only the quantity, but also the quality of college 
teachers. 

I believe that recruitment, preparation, and placement of teachers 
is a problem of the entire profession. For that reason I want to 
volunteer the best efforts of my colleagues in institutional teacher 
placement. We are eager to join the other professional workers to the 
end that the young people of America shall have the best possible 
educational opportunities. 
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Faculty Placement 


MAXWELL H. GOLDBERG 


Professor of English, and 
Head of the Department 
University of Massachusetts 


Recorder 


Many specific national, regional, and institutional projections of 
needs for college teachers in the next five to ten years should be given 
wide publicity among college students so as to acquaint them with 
future career opportunities in college teaching. The more specific, in 
terms of designation of numbers of jobs and disciplines in which the 
jobs will occur, the more effective our agencies of college teacher re- 
cruitment will be. 

Generous cooperation among the several types of recruiting agencies 
for college teachers should be strengthened: (1) the graduate school 
departments; (2) the university placement offices; (3) the professional 
placement bureaus; (4) the employment services of associations of 
scholars and teachers; (5) public employment services, such as the 
United States Employment Office. The college or university place- 
ment services should be a central feature of the educational process 
and should be strongly staffed and equipped. 

Such attempts as that of the American Council of Learned Societies 
to relate scholarly research to teaching and of the College English 
Association to reorient advanced studies toward effectiveness for teach- 
ing are helpful. Registers of competent personnel in the several dis- 
ciplines, such as that compiled by J. Fletcher Wellemeyer, Jr., for the 
humanities and social studies, are a source from which to build files of 
experienced college teachers who might make changes of position 
beneficial both to themselves and to the institution seeking them. 

In addition to the newcomers to college teaching, the following may 
be sources of college teachers: (1) industry; (2) foreign scholars; (3) 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 11 was Ralph F. Fuchs, General Secre- 
tary, American Association of University Professors, Washington, 
D. C.; resource persons were Shirley M. Carson, Director of Admis- 
sions and Placement, Parsons School of Design; Frank S. Endicott, 
Director of Placement, Northwestern University; Bertha S. Goodell, 
President, American College Bureau and Fisk Teachers Agency, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; The Reverend William F. Kelley, S.J., Dean, Creighton 
College, The Creighton University; Arthur V. Linden, Executive 
Officer, Field Relations and Placement, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Virginia Tuxill, Director, College Department, The Co- 
operative Bureau for Teachers, New York, New York; and J. Fletcher 
Wellemeyer, Staff Adviser on Personnel Studies, American Council of 
Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. 
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members of groups conventionally overlooked—for example, Negroes; 
(4) retired college teachers; (5) people without Ph.D. degrees, yet 
otherwise qualified. The return flow of people from industry to col- 
lege teaching jobs should be stressed because of its deterrent effect on 
college teachers likely to be drawn to industry by the attractions of 
high salaries. Tact, courtesy, and a sense of the immediate circum- 
stances are needed in the approach by institutional representatives to 
the problem of job transfers. 

Among the operating problems that need sustained attention are the 
following: (1) the desirability of allowing some scope to the place- 
ment agencies in applying to a particular candidate the itemized spec- 
ifications stipulated by the prospective employer for the job to be 
filled, and the corresponding desirability of encouraging the employ- 
ment agencies to make recommendations on the basis of a comprehen- 
sive estimate of the candidate's present suitability and the promise he 
shows for development; (2) the intensive service that may be expected 
from a college or university placement office by way of rather full in- 
formation about individuals whose files it maintains; (3) the role of 
the professional placement bureau and the public employment service 
in supplying information about a more varied list of persons; (4) the 
more desirable means of enabling persons already teaching to secure 
opportunities for transfer; and (5) greater emphasis during the educa- 
tional process, on the requirements of subsequent job placement. 

In spite of temporary fluctuations in supply and demand as regards 
recruitment of college teachers in the several disciplines, and in spite 
of varying rates of change among the several disciplines, we are mov- 
ing into a period of critical shortages in supply in all academic fields. 
The problem is not yet acute in philosophy, English, history, and 
allied subjects, as contrasted with mathematics, chemistry, and other 
natural sciences. Yet, in the first named group of subjects, the supply 
is not being replenished at the same rate at which it is being depleted. 
Hence, even in this group, the problem of recruitment will soon be 
acute, so that, in this group, too, methods of recruitment must be 
systematically strengthened. 


Recommendations 


It was recommended that the Association for Higher Education 
again at the 1957 Annual National Conference consider the problem 
of placement of college teachers. 

It was also recommended that the AHE establish a committee on 
placement of college teachers composed of representatives of (1) ad- 
ministration, (2) institutional placement services, (3) professional 
placement bureaus, and (4) the learned societies and associations of 
college teachers in particular disciplines; the duties of the committee 
to include the exchange of information and ideas concerning place- 
ment and the compilation of a fresh and comprehensive roster of the 
agencies of various types serving in this field. 
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GROUP 12. 
College Teachers: 


improvement of preparation* 





RUTH E. ECKERT 


Professor of Higher Education 
University of Minnesota 


Win American college enrollments already pushing the 3,000,000 
mark and bound steadily upward, the staffing of higher institutions 
becomes ever more difficult. Unless ways are speedily devised to re- 
cruit and prepare far more faculty members and to utilize their serv- 
ices effectively, millions of qualified youth in the next 20 years may 
be denied the chance to go to college. Moreover, many of those who 
do enroll may secure only a second-rate education. All proposals for 
widening college opportunities and for affording students a better 
education must depend, basically, on securing enough competent 
teachers. 


Some Assumptions 


In order to focus attention on the preparation that should be given 
these future faculty members, the following assumptions will be 
made regarding their recruitment, earlier education, and professional 
training: 

1. Candidates who have the requisite abilities and personal traits 
will be recruited, though not in numbers sufficient to staff college and 
university programs. The services of these people will therefore need 
to be “stretched” in various ways, often through the use of persons of 
lesser ability and training and through extensive utilization of teach- 
ing aids. 

2. Improved school and college programs will help prospective 
faculty members to attain a good general education, a reasonable 
grounding in the fields in which they expect to teach, and a height- 
ened interest in faculty service. In consequence, their subsequent 
training can be effectively pointed toward their development as 
“teacher-scholars.” 

3. The graduate school will assume some measure of leadership in 
providing these training opportunities, but with the full support and 
assistance of other divisions within the university and of other inter- 
ested colleges. The staffs and facilities of these other units will be 
increasingly utilized in such a training program. 

4. Training opportunities of different types and lengths will be 


* The actual title of this paper was “The Preparation of College Teachers.” 
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provided, with a view to developing effective “teams” of college teach- 
ers. Well-designed doctoral programs will prepare the “core” members 
of these teams (i.e., the top-level teachers and scholars) and the highly 
trained administrators, counselors, test experts, librarians, and other 
auxiliary workers who will provide important supplementary aid. 
Two-year master’s (or sixth-year) programs will afford appropriate 
preparation for most junior or community college teachers and for 
many faculty members in liberal arts and teachers colleges. In addi- 
tion, some one-year graduate programs will be designed to “convert” 
to college teaching qualified persons recruited from other fields, or 
those who expect to serve primarily as teaching assistants. 

5. These training programs will be planned to nurture the partic- 
ular abilities scholars need in order to function effectively as teachers 
and participating members of a college or university community. The 
pre-service aspects will be aimed at the abilities a beginning teacher 
needs, whereas in service phases will be designed to bring these charac- 
teristics to full development. 

6. Adjustments effected in graduate or in-service training programs 
to promote teaching competence will not be at the expense of funda- 
mental training in the candidate’s subject field or the stimulation of 
his scholarly interests. 


Historical Background 


Mounting distrust of conventional Ph.D. programs. As graduate 
offerings expanded early in the century, questions began to multiply 
as to the values in preparing future faculty members. In the early 
1920’s this developed into a nationwide attack on the preparation of 
college teachers, culminating in 1928, with the appointment by the 
Association of American Colleges of a special commission, headed by 
President Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin College, to look into these 
charges. Other national associations joined in this effort, until some 
10,000 pages of testimony were amassed regarding alleged weaknesses 
in the graduate training given prospective college teachers. Investiga- 
tions of various types were undertaken, including Anna Reed’s study 
of effective and ineffective college teachers and Ernest Hollis’ devas- 
tating analysis of the training provided through conventional Ph.D. 
programs. Yet the great numbers of committee reports, resolutions, 
and research studies that appeared in the 1920’s and 1930's had re- 
markably little effect on graduate education. Though doubts and a 
general sense of disquietude increased, a 1939 study showed that grad- 
uate schools had adopted few of the suggestions, and vigorously 
opposed any plan to curtail their dominant research emphasis.” 


*w. H. Cowley, “Preparation and Professional Growth of College Teachers,” 
unpublished address given at the 1948 National Conference on Higher Education. 
See also Glenn A. Reed, “Fifty Years of Conflict in the Graduate School,” Educa- 
tional Record, XXXIII, January 1952, pp. 5-23. 

* Edward J. Baxter, “The Teaching Ph.D. Again,” Educational Record, XX, Jan- 
uary 1939, pp. 116-117. 
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Postwar discussions and debates. When the veterans streamed back 
to the campus, the search for qualified staff set off a fresh round of 
inquiries concerning the preparation of college teachers. Stimulated 
undoubtedly by the report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, important professional organizations again gave top prior- 
ity to discussions of these questions. —The American Council on Edu- 
cation and the United States Office of Education thus jointly spon- 
sored, in 1949, “the first nationwide attempt to focus the thinking 
of persons from all sections of the country, representing all aspects of 
higher education,” on these problems.’ Many different answers were 
proposed in the swelling tide of publications, ranging from modest 
additions or changes in Ph.D. programs to a complete redesign of 
doctoral studies. Some leaders, including Howard Mumford Jones and 
Earl McGrath, urged the creation of new kinds of graduate schools, 
as thoroughly committed to teaching as the traditional ones had been 
to research. With this strongly aroused sense of need, the stage seemed 
set for important reforms. 

Yet the “revolution” in graduate education, to which these discus- 
sions had seemingly pointed, failed to materialize. Few of the larger 
graduate schools, which prepare the great bulk of college teachers, 
made any striking changes in their programs. Though some depart- 
ments or schools cautiously investigated such possibilities, and occa- 
sional institutions ventured along new lines, the strong momentum 
toward reform, built up in the late 1940's, seems to have been lost. 
For the second time in a generation, discussions and declarations have 
not been translated into effective action. 


Current “Demonstration-projects” 


These past few years have been characterized instead by a variety of 
small projects, designed to explore possible ways of improving faculty 
preparation. Some of these efforts have been underwritten by educa- 
tional foundations; others have been sponsored by professional 
societies; still others have been launched without outside support. 
Usually they have involved single colleges or universities, sometimes 
solitary professors or departments, though a few are being undertaken 
on an area or regional basis. In characteristically American fashion 
these “demonstrations” have also assumed widely different forms.‘ 


1. Increased provisions for general and liberal studies at the grad- 
uate level. A prime example here is the new Graduate Institute of the 
Liberal Arts at Emory University, where seminars dealing with various 
phases of the liberal arts supplement the work provided through the 
regular subject departments. Similarly, Stanford has recently devel- 
oped 14 “general education” courses for graduate students, designed 


* Theodore C. Blegen and Russell M. Cooper (eds.), The Preparation of College 
Teachers, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1950, p. iii. 
‘Frank C. Abbott, “Foundation-Financed Activities Bearing upon College Teach- 
ing,” Educational Record, Volume 37, Number 2, April 1956, pp. 153-162. 
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to encourage studies beyond the usual major-minor fields. Among 
noteworthy in-service training efforts, aimed to encourage graduate 
studies in the liberal arts, are the Ford Faculty Fellowship program, 
the Danforth Teacher Grants, and the Southern Fellowship program 
of the Council of Southern Universities. 

2. Redefinition of the major field of study. During the late 1940's 
Syracuse, Harvard, Minnesota, and several other prominent univer- 
sities developed a number of interdisciplinary majors, notably in the 
social sciences and humanities, to afford prospective college teachers 
a broad type of preparation in their own subject field. Among inter- 
esting recent efforts are the new intercollegiate programs of graduate 
study in political economy, history, and literature, sponsored by seven 
Southern California colleges, with a view to supplementing depart- 
mental specialization in these fields with intersubject seminars. 

3. Changes in minor field requirements. The graduate honors pro- 
gram in the humanities at Stanford University permits qualified candi- 
dates to substitute an honors program of reading and seminars in the 
humanities for the usual departmental minor. Several other institu- 
tions, such as Oregon State and Minnesota, permit substitution of a 
broad field minor, aimed at the candidate’s future task as a teacher, 
for the conventional minor subject. These are in line with the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen’s recent recommendation that the time formerly 
taken up by the minor be used for interdepartmental studies that 
would lead the candidate toward “intellectual balance and compre- 
hensive awareness.® 

4. Modifications of foreign language requirements. Illustrative of a 
definite trend here are the University of Minnesota’s revised require- 
ments, which permit substitution, at the discretion of the major de- 
partment, of either another research tool or a “collateral field” for the 
second foreign language. The courses included in this latter option 
must be clearly designed to enrich the candidate’s later service as a 
teacher or research scholar. 

5. Changes in the extent and nature of research training. While 
advisers often help candidates select dissertation topics suited to their 
future role as teachers, few institutions have apparently taken any 
formal action to modify the dominant research emphasis in the Ph.D. 
program. But there are a few hopeful signs of a coming trend in this 
direction. In the Harvard Ph.D. in Social Science program, the dis- 
sertation requirement includes both an original contribution and an 
interpretive essay, the latter developed around some topic of special 
meaning to college teachers. The Syracuse doctoral program in social 
science likewise stresses choice of a topic appropriate to the future 
teacher in these fields. The dissertation topic selected in the new 
Stanford humanities program must be acceptable both to the humani- 
ties committee and the major department. 


* Committee of Fifteen, The Graduate School Today and Tomorrow, Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, New York, New York, December 1955, p. 26. 
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6. Addition of courses, seminars, and workshops in higher educa- 
tion. Ruth Eckert’s study of 1949 showed that 80 per cent of the 
leading graduate schools were providing some instruction in this field, 
while J. G. Umstattd’s study three years later identified more than a 
hundred institutions which offered general courses in higher educa- 
tion or ones specifically related to college teaching. Teachers College 
(Columbia), Minnesota, Michigan, Texas, Stanford, and California 
have made extensive additions along these lines. Vanderbilt’s newly 
announced program for preparing college teachers includes two such 
offerings—a course dealing with the history and organization of the 
American college, and a seminar developed around basic issues in 
higher education today. Similar opportunities for persons who have 
already joined college faculties are being provided through the dozens 
of workshops and institutes on higher education held throughout the 
country each year. Among the better known of these have been the 
two summer workshops held annually in connection with the North 
Central Association’s Study of Liberal Education, and the University 
of Michigan’s College Professors’ Workshop. Many institutions, such 
as the University of Oregon and Mills College, have established some 
type of continuing seminar to acquaint their own faculty members 
with the nature and functions of the contemporary college. 

7. Provision of internships and other guided teaching experiences. 
The emphasis here is upon actual teaching practice rather than sub- 
ject content preparation or study of the problems of higher education. 
Normally a senior faculty member in the candidate’s department pro- 
vides the special guidance and supervision needed to make this a 
practical experience. Grants from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education have enabled two dozen colleges (mostly liberal arts insti- 
tutions such as Amherst, Hunter, Carleton, Knox, and St. John’s) to 
set up an internship program for their new faculty members. The 
Ford-sponsored program at Minnesota differs from the others in that 
advanced graduate students, not junior faculty members, have been 
involved. The Carnegie Foundation has similarly underwritten a 
five-year program at the University of Chicago, which provides fel- 
lowships in college and university teaching for advanced graduate or 
post-doctoral students. Apprentice teaching is supplemented, as at all 
the above institutions, with seminars and discussions of college prob- 
lems. Internships in college teaching have recently been reported by 
a number of other institutions, including Michigan State, Syracuse, 
Teachers College (Columbia), New York University, and the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 

Though many different groups have been working on these prob- 
lems, the total effort to date appears to have been relatively small. It 
is hazardous to estimate how many of the 9,000 persons awarded 
doctor’s degrees last year benefited directly from these programs, but 
the total may well not exceed 500 persons. Probably this is because 
many of the projects have not yet been sufficiently publicized or eval- 
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uated, or appropriate steps taken to coordinate endeavor among these 
pioneering institutions. 


The Need for Discovery and Decision 


Demonstration projects of the types outlined above should certainly 
be continued and, wherever possible, extended to other institutions. 
Other useful and imaginative approaches to graduate education should 
likewise be explored on a broad front. But the years ahead should 
also be ones of experimental testing, aimed at discovering the values 
of these different approaches. In addition, they will, of necessity, be 
years of decision. Some kinds of action must inevitably be taken to 
meet the mounting staff crisis. The question is whether these will 
represent hasty improvisations or carefully devised plans, based on a 
full understanding of different possibilities and of their likely con- 
sequences. 

Several recent investigations and reports emphasize the urgent need 
for such action, undertaken jointly by colleges and graduate schools. 
The National Education Association’s two recent studies, relating to 
instructional staff practices and college supply-demand problems, pro- 
vide striking evidence that only an immediate, sharply focused effort 
will guard against serious deterioration in the quality of academic 
staffs. Not only have most colleges and universities been hiring a great 
many staff members with meager or incomplete preparation, but, 
according to these findings, the employing institutions are making 
scant provisions for improving their status. Moreover, “new full-time 
teachers employed during the past two years have tended to pull 
down, rather than to upgrade the average level of preparation of the 
whole staff.” ¢ 

The Committee of Fifteen’s excellent report, The Graduate School 
Today and Tomorrow, published just a few months ago, also sug- 
gests that the time is ripe for a comprehensive study of graduate work 
in this country. The information which this committee collected, 
based in part on opinions and judgments expressed by 4,860 members 
of learned societies, clearly supports this recommendation. Only two- 
fifths (43 per cent) of these respondents characterized the general 
preparation which the graduate schools have given for classroom 
teaching as “adequate,” and a bare one-eighth (12 per cent) consid- 
ered the prevailing type of Ph.D. dissertation as “indispensable” for 
a career as a classroom teacher. Findings from Robert J. Keller’s ex- 
tensive study of all persons granted Minnesota Ph.D.’s in the 1935- 
1948 period support these findings. ‘Though 84 per cent held jobs that 
demanded some competence in teaching or training others, only 27 


* National Education Association Research Division, “Instructional Staff Practices 
and Policies in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1953-1954,” Research Bulletin, Volume 
$2, Number 4, December 1954; and “Teacher Supply and Demand in Degree-Grant- 
ing Institutions, 1954-1955,” Research Bulletin, Volume 33, Number 4, December 


1955. 
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per cent felt that their graduate experiences had helped to cultivate 
the requisite skills and insights. The casual methods employed, 
principally unsupervised teaching assistantships or independent ob- 
servations or reading, had not prepared most of them for their on- 
coming duties. These recent Ph.D.’s also scored the graduate school’s 
frequent failure to extend their general education, to stimulate study 
and research in related fields, and to develop any real sense of pro- 
fessional obligation. 

A “Conference on College Teaching,” convened in mid-January by 
the American Council on Education and the Association for Higher 
Education, under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, represents a hopeful step toward getting such a concerted at- 
tack under way. Proposals emerging from these discussions are now 
being studied by the Association for Higher Education and the Ameri- 
can Council’s Committee on College Teaching, with a view to pro- 
moting greater interchange of information about projects currently 
under way, the planning of some broader types of studies, and the 
enlistment of the necessary financial support. A broad strategy will 
be required to mobilize the resources of ideas and money required for 
basic research on these problems. 

A first step in such a program must be to clarify the hypotheses on 
which these training programs have been proceeding. The following 
list may stimulate discussion of the kinds of studies that are needed 
and of how these might be successfully launched. Each point could 
be analyzed into a whole list of interesting sub-hypotheses, the testing 
of which should add greatly to our knowledge of how faculty mem- 
bers are best prepared for their duties. 

1. Persons attracted to these training programs compare favorably, 
on various measures of ability, academic performance, and personality, 
with other persons awarded the Ph.D. degree. 

2. Persons who are afforded these experiences are more likely to 
enter college teaching than candidates of comparable ability and 
career intention, who lack this preparation. 

3. Persons so prepared will be more successful than conventionally 
trained college teachers in stimulating and guiding students’ learning: 

a. Toward outcomes (knowledge, skills, attitudes) deemed espe- 
cially important in the subject fields involved 

b. Toward greater skill in critical, reflective thought 

c. Toward increased interest and competence in independent study 

d. Toward improved understanding and skill in human relations 

4. Persons so prepared will take a more active, responsible role than 
conventionally trained teachers in other general faculty tasks: 

a. Counseling, guidance of co-curricular activities, et cetera 

b. Faculty committee service 

c. Participation in curriculum building, test development, experi- 
mental studies of learning problems, et cetera 
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d. Research and scholarly writing 
e. Activities of professional organizations 
f. Public service projects related to their specialization 


5. Persons so prepared will be better satisfied with their doctoral 
programs than are other candidates awarded the Ph.D. degree. 

6. Persons so prepared will regard their current jobs more favor- 
ably than their colleagues do, reporting fewer frustrations, irritations 
and disappointments, and greater personal satisfactions from their 
work. 

Outcomes of the major program modifications described earlier will 
need to be explored, both singly and in combination. It should be im- 
portant to find out, for example, how persons who complete inter- 
departmental majors fare in their future teaching and research, as 
compared with those who take the usual departmental majors. Simi- 
larly, the values of internship experiences need to be carefully assayed, 
to determine whether most candidates gain insight into basic prin- 
ciples of good teaching or tend merely to imitate their mentor-teach- 
er’s own style. Most of all, some determination must be made of 
whether additions and modifications of current programs will suffice, 
or whether fundamental reorganization of the graduate school will be 
required to give greater prominence to teaching and the preparation 
of teachers. 


The Challenge 


A chief source of strength in American higher education has been 
the wide diversity of approaches employed, whatever the nature of the 
problem. By encouraging small groups to pioneer in progress, each in 
its own way, a great variety of possible solutions has been explored. 
Moreover, this policy of stimulating local initiative and planning has 
developed a keen sense of professional responsibility for providing 
college students, patrons, and the general public with the best pos- 
sible services. Cooperative studies of faculty preparation must there- 
fore encourage different institutions or associations to explore aspects 
of special concern to them, and through means primarily of their own 
devising. Imagination and invention must be key words, as better 
answers to this problem are sought on hundreds of college and uni- 
versity campuses. 

Yet these local efforts can be immeasurably strengthened through 
concerted attack on the questions outlined earlier. The underlying 
unity of endeavor needs to be more consciously stressed, so that pre- 
and in-service programs of different designs and varities will be viewed 
as complementary means of preparing effective college teachers. In 
addition, more attention ought to be given effective methods of facili- 
tating such cooperation. This would help greatly in focusing studies 
and experiments on major issues, in developing appropriate ways of 
evaluating their outcomes, in encouraging critical interpretation of 
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their meaning, and, most important, in translating such findings into 
improved patterns of staff education. 

If creative answers are not forthcoming to the problems discussed 
above, other institutions or programs will be likely to take over some 
of the graduate school’s traditional functions, particularly those asso- 
ciated with the education of teachers. But if, as many of us con- 
fidently hope, the graduate school can discover better ways of serving 
both prospective college teachers and research scholars, and each in 
vastly increased numbers, it may well be headed toward its “finest 
hour” in American higher education. 


Improving the Preparation of 
College Teachers 


ORVILLE LINCK 


Associate Professor of English 
Wayne University 


Recorder 


Gravuate schools, in the main, may be fairly criticized for pro- 
grams leading to advanced degrees which do not sufficiently stress 
interdisciplinary relationships, the relations of the field of specializa- 
tion to other fields within the discipline itself, and training in the 
art of teaching. All of this knowledge is indispensable to successful 
teaching on the college level. 

It is an oversimplification of the problem to make a blanket charge 
of excessive specialization. Rather it is more accurate to say that the 
neglected values in graduate work should be achieved in addition to 
the traditional values of solid competence in subject-matter and sound 
scholarly training. 

These considerations obviously apply to graduate students who pro- 
pose to become teacher-scholars; the training of research scholars and 
technicians may, in practice, constitute a somewhat different problem. 
For this reason, graduate programs should be more carefully geared 
to the career aims of students. But even for researchers and tech- 
nicians, a graduate degree ought to represent something more than 
expertise in a narrow field. Broader training might lead ultimately to 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 12 was Roger P. McCutcheon, Direc- 
tor, Vanderbilt Program for the Preparation of College Teachers, 
Vanderbilt University. 
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greater competence. It is a matter of a more careful discrimination of 
choices between most relevant values. 

The ideal of the balanced scholar-teacher is admittedly hard to 
attain. However, there is evidence that a number of graduate schools 
are facing up to the problem and that some progress is being made. 
The extent to which this process is operating in higher education is 
not known as well as it should be in the academic community. There- 
fore an agency such as the Association for Higher Education would 
provide a very valuable service by collecting and disseminating in- 
formation dealing with existing graduate programs designed to pro- 
duce teacher-scholars. 

Available evidence points toward the conclusion that pioneers in 
this field advocate the principle that the function of teaching teachers 
for careers in higher education is properly the business of the grad- 
uate school in cooperation with all other component schools of the 
university. It is not—and should not be regarded as being—a special 
job for any one professional school; it is, in sum, a responsibility of 
the entire faculty. 

Moreover, assuming that information about such trail-breaking pro- 
grams would be useful to any given institution, no attempt should be 
made to set up a party line to govern graduate programs which stress 
teacher preparation. There should be a great deal of fresh thinking 
about specific problems in specific institutions. One important corol- 
lary of this view is that there should also be much closer cooperation 
between institutions which train scholar-teachers and the institutions 
which employ them. 


GROUP 13. 


Personnel Policies: 
improvement of current practices 


affecting faculty 


IRA L. BALDWIN 


Vice President of Academic Affairs 
The University of Wisconsin 


Bors college administrators and college staff members have long 
recognized the importance of proper personnel practices in determin- 
ing the success or failure of the program of the institution. Unfortu- 
nately, there has sometimes been a lack of understanding on the part 
of college administrators of the faculty viewpoint, and a similar lack 
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of understanding on the part of the faculty members of the problems 
faced by the college administrators. As we look to the future, the 
problem is of even greater importance than ever before. 

Colleges and universities of the United States must prepare for 
large increases in enrollment over the next decade. The estimate of 
the size of the increase varies with the conservatism of the estimator, 
but even the most conservative estimates are frighteningly large. Due 
to the shifting of the population from area to area in the United 
States, the problem will be much greater in some localities than in 
others. Some institutions may choose to hold their enrollments at an 
arbitrarily fixed number and consequently they will only indirectly 
participate in the solution of the problems which face other institu- 
tions. 

The tasks facing higher education, as it prepares to accept and to 
give instruction to this greatly increased number of students, involve 
every aspect of the collegiate program—finances, buildings both for 
academic purposes and for student housing, staff, and instructional 
procedures. The aspect which is particularly pertinent to our con- 
sideration today is that of staffing. 

The study, Teachers for Tomorrow, prepared by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, presents a picture which at first glance 
might seem hopeless. Iwo quotations from this report are significant. 
The first of these relates to the supply of teachers for the entire school 
system: 

“About one-fifth of all 1954 graduates of four-year colleges entered 
school teaching. But during the next ten years one-half of all college 
graduates of every variety would have to enter school teaching in 
order to fill our needs entirely from this major source.” 

The second quotation deals with the need for and supply of new 
college teachers. 

“From a recent study of 637 colleges it may be judged that some- 
thing on the order of 40 per cent of present college teachers have a 
Ph.D. If the output of new Ph.D.’s conforms roughly to the pattern 
projected in this report, and if teaching gets only a slightly smaller 
share than in the Thirties, the proportion of all college teachers with 
a Ph.D. may decline to roughly 20 per cent by 1970. 

“These figures are necessarily rough approximations, but the ac- 
curacy of the general picture they paint is not in doubt. Our colleges 
will find it impossible in the course of the next 15 years to hire new 
teachers of the same average quality and educational preparation as 
their present faculty in great enough numbers to maintain present 
student-teacher ratios.” 

I am sure we would all agree that there is no possibility of attract- 
ing 50 per cent of the college graduates to the teaching profession 
over the next ten years, and I am also sure we would all agree that it 
would not be wise for the total welfare of the country for this to 
happen. Nor can we expect 50 per cent of the total output of Ph.D.’s 
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to enter teaching over the next ten years. However, I am fearful that 
the colleges and universities will fail to attract even the bare mini- 
mum number needed. We must examine and improve our personnel 
policies if we are to attract even a fair proportion of the best of these 
individuals. 

What steps can we take which will make college teaching attractive 
to the best of these young men and women? This question must be 
answered individually by each institution. 

Perhaps the most important single personnel policy is that of salary 
rate. Closely associated with it are the many “fringe” benefits, such 
as retirement provisions, hospitalization and sickness insurance, life 
insurance, educational opportunity for the faculty member’s children, 
and housing. The economic status of practically all segments of our 
population has improved materially over the last two decades, but 
the economic status of college teachers has steadily decreased as the 
cost of living has increased over the last several years. Certainly if 
we are to hold our present faculty members and to attract good young 
people into the field, the financial status of the college professor must 
be improved. All of us are in accord that this should be done, and I 
am sure that each of us in his own sphere is doing what he can to 
secure more money for faculty salaries. I wonder, however, if we have 
explored with equal diligence all of the possible ways by which we 
might maintain or improve the effectiveness of our teaching and still 
use fewer faculty people? Would the use of visual aids in greater de- 
gree than at present, the use of TV either broadcast or closed circuit, 
or the use of more technical assistants, such as secretaries, laboratory 
technicians, and people of similar skills, enable us to spread the effec- 
tiveness of the master teacher? If we can accomplish first quality 
teaching, using some of these devices, it may be possible to employ 
fewer faculty members per hundred students, pay them better, and 
add to the zest of teaching. Would a broad program of experimenta- 
tion along these and similar lines be worth while? 

Of equal importance, and in many instances even more important 
is the opportunity which is given to faculty members to participate 
in the policy formation of the institution. All of us gain in stature 
as we play our part in the formation of policy. Some administrators 
may feel that it is impossible to develop policy at a mass meeting of 
the faculty, and some faculty members may feel that they do not want 
to be bothered with the development of policy. The mechanisms by 
which faculty participation in policy formation can best be secured 
will differ with each institution, but the many examples of successful 
operation in both large and small institutions prove that it can be 
done. To do so improves faculty morale and also maintains sound 
educational policy. 

Most of our faculty members have entered the teaching profession 
because of their love of the work, but they have also appreciated the 
freedom which college teaching gives, and the opportunity for creative 
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scholarship. In these days when many attempts are made to curb 
the freedom with which faculty members may speak, it is highly im- 
portant that we guard jealously that freedom. Likewise, it is highly 
important that we remember the responsibilities carried as a result 
of the freedoms enjoyed. Failure to recognize our responsibilities will 
inevitably result in loss of our freedom. 

As a class, the teachers of American youth carry a heavy responsi- 
bility. There are many who believe that teachers are not held in high 
public esteem and there is much evidence to support such a view. In 
my experience, most college teachers are industrious, devoted, and 
effective; they are entitled to high esteem for an important job well 
done. Unfortunately an occasional member of the profession uses 
bad judgment and his mistakes cast reflection on the entire body. 
What can be done to increase the public esteem of the college teach- 
ing field? Any improvement which we can secure will make our prob- 
lem of staffing over the next decade much simpler. 

These are some important aspects of the personnel policies of col- 
leges and universities. There are many others, and they are all im- 
portant. No college is better than its staff and no staff long remains 
better than the personnel policies of the institution. If we are to staff 
adequately our colleges over the next decade, our personnel policies 
must offer to every staff member a reasonable economic standing in 
the community, an opportunity for full partnership in policy forma- 
tion, and the joy of creative work. To achieve these, we will need 
the help of all of our citizens, but we can do much to help ourselves. 
The task is worthy of our best efforts. 


Faculty Personnel Policies 


DEMETRIUS ZELIOS 
Chairman, Department of Industrial Engineering, and 
Chairman, Faculty Council, Pratt Institute 


Recorder 


Tue question of improving faculty personnel policies hinges pri- 
marily on faculty salaries and procedures of salary administration and 
promotion. Acknowledging the present inadequacy of faculty salaries, 
it is generally agreed that across-the-board increases are undesirable 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 13, Section 1, was E. H. Hopkins, Vice 
Chancellor for University Development, Washington University; re- 
source person was Lloyd S. Woodburne, Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Washington. 
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in that they tend to aggravate the shrinking salary differential between 
the academic ranks. 

Promotions as well as increases in salary should be based on some 
method of merit evaluation and rating. While there is no rigid merit 
system that can be used by administrators to evaluate faculty, criteria 
can be formulated by which administrators can evaluate staff with a 
considerable measure of effectiveness. An often neglected but valu- 
able device is the classroom visitation. Such visits by administrators 
and experienced faculty members are particularly valuable where 
the younger instructors are involved. The effectiveness of this tech- 
nique as an evaluating procedure will, of course, vary with the degree 
of rapport existing between the faculty and administration. 

Generally, faculty participation in the formulation of educational 
and personnel policies is both necessary and desirable. Although there 
is a wide diversity of practice in this regard, it is generally agreed that 
faculties should not assume administrative prerogatives but should 
concern themselves solely with the formation of policy. Again, the 
success of a program of faculty policy formation will vary greatly with 
the degree to which true partnership exists between faculty and 


administration. 


Faculty Personnel Policies 
CHARLES C. CARTER 


Associate Professor of Education 
Kent State University 


Recorder 


Or primary importance in a discussion of faculty personnel policies 
seems to be the question of faculty salaries across the board. The 
feeling prevails among educators that faculty promotions should be 
based on a combination of merit and automatic salary increase. Some 
consideration, however, should be given to the going rates of salaries 
in other fields. It has been pointed out that the going rate in some 
fields has increased at about 5 per cent a year. 

In a system primarily based on merit, the matter of supply and 
demand often poses a serious problem. Other important considera- 
tions in a merit system are: Can we have merit raises until we have 
raised the faculty salary structure to an acceptable level? How perma- 
nent are merit raises? Who is meritorious? Who makes the decision, 
the administrator or the faculty? There is general feeling that the 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 13, Section 2, was C. Scott Porter, Dean, 
Amherst College. 
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faculty should have an active part in the formation of policy. Merit 
may be recognized by promotion from one rank to another. This 
system may be coupled with automatic increases within a rank. 

Some universities have solved the problem of outside work by allow- 
ing faculty members to work on the outside one day a week. This 
one-day-a-week figure should constitute the maximum average per 
week throughout the entire academic year. Many plans for allowing 
outside work have failed because of the various types of work in spe- 
cialized areas, such as engineering and architecture. 

Colleges and universities would be in a much stronger position to 
receive grants from foundations if faculty members were given an 
opportunity to do scholarly work. Foundations are more willing to 
grant money if the research is started and shows real promise. 

Fringe benefits are increasingly important. While these benefits 
vary from institution to institution, some colleges and universities go 
so far as to defray expenses of moving. Although some institutions 
are paying all of the costs of retirement benefits, there is a general 
trend across the board to increase the proportion paid by the individ- 
ual institution. 

Sabbatical leaves play an important part in the area of fringe bene- 
fits. One institution has a system whereby it pays three-fourths of an 
individual's salary for one year. 

Sick leave benefits have been increased recently. There is a trend 
toward the institution’s paying the entire premium for health in- 
surance. 

Tuition paid for faculty children of college age is another impor- 
tant fringe benefit. 

A given amount of money placed in fringe benefits will do more 
to retain faculty and improve morale than an equal amount in salary 
increases. 
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GROUP 14. 


Improvement of Instruction: 
effective practices; evaluation 


G. LESTER ANDERSON 


Vice Chancellor for Educational Affairs 
The University of Buffalo 


Tue improvement of instruction in colleges and universities will 
grow both more difficult and more compelling in the years ahead. It 
requires little wisdom to make this observation because it derives from 
the knowledge all of us have that experienced faculty members are 
going to be in increasingly short supply. We will as a consequence 
put on our staffs larger numbers of less well-trained and less experi- 
enced people. It will be harder to help them to become better teachers 
but it will be more necessary to do so. 

This situation is probably the single most important factor to take 
into account as institutions further develop or expand programs of 
evaluation and improvement of instruction. It seems to me to require 
colleges and universities to build into their organization some system- 
atic procedures for evaluation and improvement. These two features 
of institutional operation cannot be left to institutional whim, admin- 
istrators’ or faculty members’ personal interests, the luck of a founda- 
tion grant, or the mere vested interest of a faculty of education to 
reform its institution or to spread its gospel. 

The first question I would ask then is this: Should every college 
and university have a systematic program for evaluation and improve- 
ment of instruction? 

Many institutions have had programs of evaluation and improve- 
ment. The literature is readily available. Most of you have read some 
of it. There are other less publicized programs about which you may 
hear. 

Some of these programs have extended over several years and have 
had an extended coverage on a campus. Others have been fragments 
of a program. Almost all of them have grown out of empirical con- 
cerns and often have not moved beyond an empirical base. They have 
almost always been useful. They have focused attention upon teaching 
as a college or university objective. They have created or renewed in- 
terest of individuals in teaching as such. They have motivated im- 
provement in teaching. They have resulted in better teaching. But 
typically they seem to me to have been episodic, without a clearly 
defined philosophical, psychological, or sociological base, rational but 
not systematically conceived, resting on assumptions not stated and 
often not recognized. 
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The second question I would then ask is this: Should not a pro- 
gram of evaluation and improvement of instruction be carefully and 
systematically planned on the bases of some theoretical structure? 

Perhaps the word “theoretical” is the wrong word. What I wish to 
imply is that there should be some well-thought-out base—philosoph- 
ical, psychological, and sociological—on which an institution builds 
its program. I do not care that a pedagogical or psychological jargon 
be used. But I do believe it important that we know the assumptions 
on which a program is built or is abuilding, and that some of the 
more fundamental issues surrounding teaching, learning, and evalua- 
tion be faced. 

I suggest that something in the way of seminars be held among the 
interested parties before a program of action is launched, at least full 
scale. Through such seminar-type discussions a faculty and adminis- 
trative group could establish directions and value systems, a sense 
of reality concerning possibilities and probabilities, and otherwise 
achieve a basic orientation for a program of evaluation and improve- 
ment. 

Let me illustrate. You may have read Guy Stanton Ford’s address 
before the Emory University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa published 
in the Autumn 1955 issue of the American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin. Mr. Ford called this address “Teacher and 
Taught.” He has not described experiments. He has made evalua- 
tions, but he has not quantified them. He has, however, reported a 
wise man’s insights, garnered over almost three-quarters of a century 
of teaching and being taught, as to what is involved in the art of 
teaching. 

If Mr. Ford’s or a similar statement were used for an initial dis- 
cussion, certain principles, it seems to me, would be sure to emerge. 
These principles would be forerunners for an operational or action 
program. 

Let me continue the illustration by drawing from Mr. Ford’s ad- 
dress what I deem to be some of the essential points in any discussion 
centered on the evaluation and improvement of teaching. 

First, he says: “Before we talk of the teacher and the student . 

I want to say a word for the subject.” I believe that it is right to be 
concerned about what is taught, as one talks of teaching. After a num- 
ber of years of teaching teachers and having met many classes in “gen- 
eral methods of teaching,” I have concluded that it is almost a com- 
plete waste of time to talk about or teach about “teaching” apart from 
what is to be taught. In other words, teaching and the subjects taught 
are really a unity. It has appeared to me that this is too frequently 
not recognized in programs I have known about. 

Second, Mr. Ford asks, as many of us ask, “What is a good teacher?” 
This is a part of his reply: “After long experience I am unable to 
give . . . a clear and precise answer.” I have concluded that there 
are many ways to teach and many good teachers, all different. There 
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is no formula for good teaching. Good teaching is personal. Teach- 
ing is an art. Who can say “clearly and precisely” what a great paint- 
ing or a great symphony is? In the same way, who can say “clearly 
and precisely” what great teaching is? However (and this is an im- 
portant “however”), you and I feel that we know what good teaching 
is and we are willing to act on what we feel. In fact, we must act on 
it. I use the word “feel” deliberately. Because we cannot be “clear 
and precise” in defining a good teacher or teaching, it does not follow 
that there is then nothing to go on. Let us boldly acknowledge, as we 
discuss and work to improve and to evaluate teaching, that our con- 
structs, our models, our conceptions, at the present moment at least, 
are not rigorous. On the other hand, we do not have models and can 
formulate better ones as a base for study and action. 

Third, Mr. Ford advances a caution by way of anecdote. He tells 
of Willard Gibbs of Yale. And then he says, “Despite a world-wide 
fame, he drew few graduate students to Yale during his 32 years as 
professor of mathematical physics. Of those who did come only a 
half-dozen by his own count understood what he was teaching.” Per- 
haps this observation simply supports the statement that it is hard 
to know how to describe the good teacher. Perhaps Mr. Gibbs was 
not a good teacher but rather, as Mr. Ford says, “one of the three 
greatest scientists of the 19th Century.” I, however, would conclude 
that we cannot be dogmatic about this topic. Let us be cautious, 
modest, even humble, as we push forward to “evaluate” colleagues or 
to make them better teachers. 

I have perhaps borrowed all that I should borrow from Guy Stanton 
Ford. But let me finally recall the more positive aspects of Mr. Ford’s 
fine address. He does call the roll of great teachers; some who were 
teachers who taught him and others who are generally known to have 
been great. Each of these teachers had a profound effect on other 
human beings. They as teachers, not as persons, caused the lives of 
others to be redirected in ways that were positive and beneficial. This 
seems to be the hallmark of the great teacher. This becomes the 
prime criterion, the test against which any program of evaluation or 
improvement of instruction has meaning. 

It is perhaps this same thing, coupled with the meaning and reason 
for the subject which Mr. Ford respects, that Mr. Whitehead is writ- 
ing about when he discusses universities and their functions in the 
Aims of Education. He does not talk about the teacher explicitly but 
he implies much about teaching in these sentences: 

“The universities are schools of education, and schools of research. 
But the primary reason for their existence is not to be found either in 
the mere knowledge conveyed to the students or in the mere oppor- 
tunity for research afforded to the members of the faculty. 

“. . . So far as the mere imparting of information is concerned, no 
university has had any justification for existence since the populariza- 
tion of printing in the 15th Century. 
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“The justification for a university is that it preserves the connection 
between knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting the young and the 
old in the imaginative consideration of learning. The university im- 
parts information but it imparts it imaginatively. At least, this is 
the function it should perform for society. A university which fails 
in this respect has no reason for existence. This atmosphere of ex- 
citement, arising from imaginative consideration, transforms knowl- 
edge. A fact is no longer a bare fact: it is invested with all its possi- 
bilities. It is no longer a burden on the memory: it is energizing as 
the poet of our dreams, and as the architect of our purposes.” 

I have perhaps lingered too long on these matters. But I have done 
so because I believe the fundamental concern must be with them. I 
am an administrator and may at one time if not now have been called 
a technician in matters pedagogical. But techniques and administra- 
tive structure are not the sufficient conditions of a program worthy 
of the traditions and the meaning of the college or university. 

What Mr. Whitehead says to me, particularly as he stresses the 
“imaginative” aspects of the university, is that it is the human ele- 
ment that transcends the transmission of knowledge through books 
or machines and makes of teaching an artistic endeavor. It is the art 
of teaching that must ever be before us as we evaluate and as we work 
to improve teaching. 

Let us now sketch some of the more mundane aspects of getting a 
job done. Here I will simply present a series of propositions, issues 
that must be faced, or questions that must be answered. 

1. A program of evaluation and improvement of instruction should 
be an institutional program, not resting on any one man or on a small 
committee. It should be “built into” the organizational structure of 
the institution. I do not mean that the institution should necessarily 
organize a “bureau” or other like administrative unit to do the job, 
but that each department, each department chairman, each dean, and 
every other person in any way responsible for the instructional affairs 
of the institution should share a continuing responsibility for evalua- 
tion and improvement of teaching. 

2. Much that is done by way of evaluation and improvement is now 
part and parcel of the routine of college operation. It is already pro- 
grammed into the college operation. Policies of staff selection and 
promotion, policies regarding teaching load and class size, physical 
facilities, library acquisitions, and programs for library use, services 
provided for use of audio-visual materials, student aides to instruc- 
tors, clerical help, assistance in test making and test marking, the 
character and amount of advisement of students, all these items and 
others are interrelated with the quality of instruction and with the 
continuous evaluation of instruction which is inevitably made in every 
institution. 

8. The institutional mores are as determining of the character of 
programs for evaluation and instructional improvement as any of the 
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more formal aspects of an institution. Mores are not made in a day, 
nor changed in a day. Do faculty and administrators view each other 
with suspicion and distrust or do they have mutual faith? Do the 
instructors look upon their classes and classrooms as sacrosanct and 
inviolate, not open to observation or evaluation by others, or do they 
view teaching as a college responsibility in which they share as a mem- 
ber of a “team”? Is there respect among the faculty for “quality” in 
teaching and for research or experimentation about instruction, per 
se? These are items which must be faced, and, if unsatisfactory, be 
modified before successful programs to improve teaching can be put 
into effect. 

4. What is the place of the so-called expert in evaluation and im- 
provement of instruction? Does “research” and “knowledge” about 
evaluation and instruction have any validity? Or, is one man’s opinion 
as good as another? Does each faculty member have to repeat in de- 
tail the experience of the “expert” before he can be a participant in 
evaluation or systematically try to improve his own teaching? What 
can be learned from the philosopher, psychologist, and sociologist 
about teaching? For example, what can the philosopher offer to the 
faculty as it determines goals of instruction, the psychologist about 
evaluation, the sociologist about group processes in the classroom? 

5. Who provides leadership in the program we have under discus- 
sion? What is the role of students? What controls must be maintained 
to insure a continuing and stable program? And finally, should the 
program be geared into the machinery which determines the rewards 
of faculty (promotions and salary increases)? If the answer to this 
question is “yes,” how? 

I began by being somewhat dogmatic. I end with a series of ques- 
tions. What I have attempted to say can be summarized as follows: 

1. Programs of evaluation and improvement of instruction will be 
more necessary in the future than in the past. 

2. Programs should be established on the basis of carefully con- 
ceived conceptions of what good teaching is. (We have also said that 
teaching cannot be divorced from what is taught.) 

3. Such programs should be built into the institutional structure; 
they ought not to be ad hoc undertakings. 

4. Programs should be the responsibility of all who are involved 
in instruction, not the province of a special committee, bureau, or 
office. Perhaps the concept of a “program” is erroneous; rather, what 
we call a program is at its best a part of the routine operation of a 
college or university. 

5. The institutional mores determine the character and quality of 
any program. Perhaps it is the mores that must be acted upon, if 
teaching is to improve. 

6. The “expert” probably has a role to play in any program. Who 
he is and what his role is need to be considered further. 
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Improvement of Instruction 


BENJAMIN P. ATKINSON 
Associate Professor of English 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Recorder 


UALITY of instruction is uppermost in the minds of educators 
at a time when the need for many more teachers is imminent and 
when the sources for new teachers appear not to be increasing or 
changing in kind. The questions, what is good instruction, and what 
is instruction good for, which are assumed in any attempts to main- 
tain and improve that quality, can be answered only within a frame- 
work of institutional aims and objectives that are openly declared and 
accepted by teachers. But even with such aims clearly in mind, good 
instructors are found to differ in methods. It follows that programs 
for the evaluation of instruction, as well as schemes for the improve- 
ment of instruction, must recognize this diversity. 

Some measurement of the quality of instruction can be made, how- 
ever, within these limitations. A number of institutions are carrying 
on such programs of evaluation in an attempt to determine the skills 
and arts of good teaching that may be observed and described and in 
the ultimate hope of using the results to improve teaching. Though 
only the teacher and the students know directly what is taking place 
in a classroom or a course, their presuppositions and expectancies 
need to be taken into account by a third person if the evaluation of 
either is to be acceptable. It is relatively easy to measure change in 
the knowledge and attitudes of students undergoing instruction; it is 
more difficult and more important to measure the type and direction 
of such change. Consequently, student evaluations of instruction are 
most effective when they include evidence about the students’ aware- 
ness of educational goals and instructional aims, both in the institu- 
tion and in the particular course. An effective program of evaluation 
admits what is intangible in good teaching and attempts to determine 
what is measurable by a variety of evidence and within the largest 
possible context of value. 

When an evaluation program arises from a need or desire in the 
particular college or university community, when it proceeds in a 
systematized and objective manner, and when it is carried out within 
a defined philosophy of teaching, it is likely to lead to an improve- 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 14, Section 1, was Sidney J. French, 
Dean of the College, Rollins College; resource person was Lyda 
Gordon Shivers, Chairman, Evaluating Studies, The Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina. 
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ment in morale among both teachers and students and to bring about 
an improvement of instruction and learning. It may also lend weight 
to a fairer method of ranking teachers. It is at this point that other 
methods for improving instruction, whether summer conferences, 
professional programs, or in-service training, are best applied as part 
of the institution’s practices. 


Improvement of Instruction 


CAMERON MEREDITH 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Northwestern University 


Recorder 


Many educators feel that some of the most critical problems facing 
higher education today are in the area of classroom instruction. The 
almost certain increase in enrollments and the subsequent shortage 
of teachers in the near future, make it imperative that college teachers 
and administrators face these problems realistically before it is too 
late. While practically all the professional work of administrators as 
well as teachers is aimed ultimately at the improvement of instruc- 
tion, there is still very little agreement on how to evaluate instruction 
and as to what really constitutes effective classroom instruction. 

The prevailing opinion is, however, that the major purpose of 
evaluation of instruction is the improvement of the teaching-learning 
situation. Nevertheless, secondary considerations, such as the purposes 
for which the evaluation is used, become paramount in many institu- 
tions and often defeat the primary purpose of instruction improve- 
ment. Practice indicates that teachers are often threatened and dis- 
couraged rather than stimulated and encouraged to improve their 
teaching. If evaluation is used for the purposes of promotion and in- 
creases in salary, it is vital that all methods utilized be understood 
and agreed upon by the participants. Faculty group decisions on such 
critical issues as small classes vs. low teaching loads, merit pay vs. 
automatic increments, and teaching vs. writing are extremely signifi- 
cant for teacher morale and teaching effectiveness. If top priority is 
given to research and publications, evaluation of instruction, except 
on a purely individual basis, is a questionable endeavor indeed. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 14, Section 2, was Matthew J. White- 
head, Dean, Graduate Education, District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege; resource person was Edwin D. Duryea, Dean, Evening and Adult 
Education Division, The University of Akron. 
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There are many excellent programs in current use which are de- 
signed for the improvement of instruction. The following are typical: 
(1) classroom visitation by colleagues, administrators, and graduate 
students; (2) organized faculty seminars and in-service training; (3) 
faculty self-evaluation individually and as a group; and (4) appraisal 
by alumni, students, colleagues, evaluation experts, and subject-matter 
specialists. 

While, in practice, the responsibility for evaluation and improve- 
ment of instruction in some institutions is placed on the administra- 
tors, the ideal situation is believed to be a “built-in” program for the 
continuous evaluation of instruction which is uniquely adapted to the 
individual institution. This “built-in” program is characterized by the 
“team” approach which involves administrators, faculty members, 
and students. It needs an atmosphere where the participants trust 
and respect each other and where each individual is encouraged to 
utilize his uniqueness for growth and change. The process thus is 
understood, shared, and accepted by the participants. 

An important consideration in the improvement of instruction is 
the development of criteria for measuring effective teaching. While 
this is a most difficult task and there is a dearth of valid empirical 
evidence, it is imperative that we continue to formulate hypotheses 
and to test them in practice over a reasonable period of time. Knowl- 
edge of subject matter, intellectual growth, enthusiasm, and the power 
to encourage and develop critical thinking, curiosity, and behavioral 
changes in students are indicative of some hypothetical criteria which 
are being utilized at the present time. 

Many provocative questions remain. Should administrators be re- 
sponsible for the evaluation and improvement of instruction? Since 
teachers are responsible for teaching in the classroom, should they 
also be responsible in their own unique way for the evaluation and 
improvement of their instruction? On the other hand, have teachers, 
who “sort out” their students (by marks), any right to object when 
they, in turn, are “sorted out” by the administration? We can meet 
these challenges with a democratic “team” approach but it will de- 
mand all the intelligence, creativeness, energy, and courage we can 
muster. 
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GROUP 15. 


Use of Technical Aids and Assistants: 
ingenuity in improving quality of 
instruction while accommodating larger 
numbers of students 


O. MEREDITH WILSON 


President 
University of Oregon 


Tue proposed title of this paper invites you to assume (1) an in- 
crease in the number of students; (2) a decrease in the number of 
teachers available; and (3) the possibility, not merely of holding the 
line against loss of quality, but even the hope of improving the edu- 
cational effect of teaching, in spite of the twofold adverse trends; i.e., 
the rising number of students and the declining number of teachers. 

It is possible that we may choose to reject one or more of these in- 
vitations. However, the census statistics speak eloquently on the first 
proposition. The children have been born and are now in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Short of a miracle of mandatory birth 
control, made 16 years retroactive, they will in due course graduate 
from high school. At that point, we may expect, not a fixed propor- 
tion, but an increasing proportion of the growing total number of 
college-age and high school graduated young men and women to apply 
for a college education. 

Here, again, it is possible for us to reject these assumptions. It is 
possible to assume that by some social shock, history may suddenly 
suffer a kind of discontinuity. After half a century of continuing in- 
crease in the proportions of the total college-age population attending 
college, the war period alone excepted, it is possible that the trend 
will suddenly be reversed. But it is also very unlikely. There are a 
few identifiable forces or circumstances that may brake the speed with 
which college numbers grow. The lack of adequate college housing; 
the physical limits of teaching and laboratory space; the adverse pub- 
licity resulting from alleged failing quality under the pressure of 
numbers; and the stiffening of standards as quality replaces size as a 
measuring of success, all may affect the proportions. So too may legis- 
lative requests for more severe admission standards, when higher unit 
costs and greater numbers conspire to increase demands on public 
bodies. But all of these, and others you may quickly add, will have 
little effect against a much heavier countervailing force, the technical 
requirements of modern society. 
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Two decades ago it was not uncommon for educators to explain 
the growing proportion of the 18 to 22 year old population registered 
in college as being socially determined—a function of social snobbery 
unrelated either to the purposes of the college, or the post-college 
ambitions of the new college applicants. There may have been some 
validity in this hypothesis then, and there may be some now. But the 
technological changes in our society, already real then, are both real 
and apparent now. It is almost impossible to understand our culture, 
and even more difficult to succeed in it without an education. The 
drama and the threat of atomic fission and automation have made 
this clear to almost all the young men and women who are potential 
college students. The number of them who will voluntarily absent 
themselves has been declining and will continue to decline sharply 
for reasons directly related to the purposes and the powers of our 
collegiate instruction. It seems clear to me, therefore, that we will 
have an increase in the proportions who attend college which will 
further swell the tidal wave of students already discoverable by use 
of the census figures and simple arithmetic. 

The figures behind the second assumption, that there will be a de- 
clining number of teachers, are less easily derived and perhaps are 
more controversial, particularly if one is to insist that there will be 
an absolute decline in the number of teachers. If, however, the ques- 
tion is put, “What are the odds that my five year old child will be as 
likely as my 16 year old to have the advantage of direction, in a rea- 
sonably small college classroom, of a man or woman with a Ph.D.?” 
I believe there can be no question. The decline is real and even dan- 
gerous. 

There are a number of factors contributing to the decline. (1) 
Teaching at all levels, during the past 30 years, has suffered a decline 
in status. (2) Either as cause or effect of number one, teaching has 
been less well rewarded than competing vocations. (We must employ 
both teachers and tradesmen to keep our university afloat. Since 1939 
the professorial staff has had a dollar increase of approximately 110 
per cent. The trades and crafts have increased well over 200 per cent; 
the plumbers, for example, roughly 350 per cent. As of last fall a 
plumber received within $100 of the average salary for associate pro- 
fessors on our campus, and the plumbers’ foreman received $600 
more.) (3) We have never consciously recruited for college teaching. 
(Most of you, however good the student, cannot quite imagine his 
taking the master’s place.) (4) Industry has begun to compete vigor- 
ously and has begun to make heavy inroads into the annual produc- 
tion of Ph.D.’s once largely reserved for teaching. 

But, in addition to all of these possible explanations of the teaching 
shortage, there is one compelling fact which is not often clearly stated. 
If there were none of the above complicating factors, we have a built- 
in problem. The children of the 1940’s and 1950's, the era of our high- 
est birth rate, will have to be taught, fed, housed, and served in a 
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thousand ways, by the children of the 1920’s and 1930's, the era of our 
declining and lowest birth rate. There is and will be more work to 
do with fewer hands to do it. The result will be disastrous for the 
less attractive professions. 

If the first and second assumptions can be so easily defended, how 
do we dare hope for the third; i.e., that we may actually improve the 
effect of teaching? Certainly we may be open to the charge that our 
third assumption is dictated by necessity rather than logic. Logic and 
experience tell us that there has been some correlation between a low 
student-teacher ratio and quality; and this ratio is bound to change 
adversely. Individual institutions may cling to eight to one or ten to 
one, or even to the old gold standard of sixteen to one. But others 
may ask teachers to accept more students in return for higher salary 
on the theory that it is better to be 40 feet from distinction than ten 
feet from mediocrity. As Charles Johnson remarked when a small 
group of us were worrying about this trend, if we are forced to em- 
ploy mediocre teachers in order to keep our classes small, we may only 
insure that the teacher communicate his mediocrity in an atmosphere 
of intimacy. Yet given our limited budgets and national competition 
for good teachers, who are and will be in short supply, our choice may 
be larger classes and competitive salaries, or small classes and the in- 
ability to compete. Logic and experience also tell us that industry, 
which now outbids us for many top men, will bid even higher for 
men we need. This depressing logical analysis could continue almost 
indefinitely, yet I believe the third assumption was wise, and I hope 
we can make it valid. 

As educators we would betray our constituents if we began by ac- 
cepting decline in quality as inevitable. Moreover, there are genuine 
reasons for hope. The educational climate of America has been badly 
conditioned by the competition for students. No one has been naive 
enough to assume that a student body of 4,000 was, by reason of num- 
bers alone, twice as good as one of 2,000. But popularity has had a 
seductive influence. Why only 2,000? Forty thousand “Frenchmen 
can’t be wrong,” nor can 30,000 tigers, wolverines, or Spartans. The 
new outlook, resulting from a plethora of applications almost every- 
where, may shift attention from numbers to standards, and the fact 
that the prospective student may be less courted and more examined 
may make a great difference in his attitude. 

If spaces in college are limited, the future student will need to study 
harder and knew more in order to gain admission. This will be an 
immediate advantage; but there is an implied consequence of greater 
importance. Most of the students now in college are capable of the 
work required of them. Unfortunately, they have not been induced to 
attend college under circumstances that could be expected to condi- 
tion them for study. The intellectual life does not yet dominate the 
American collegiate environment. Perhaps the fatal flaw in our sys. 
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tem has been the uncommitted nature of our students. They have 
come to be given, not to get an education. 

If gaining admission to college becomes an intellectual challenge 
as a result of the problem of numbers, the applicant may be ready for 
the intellectual life when he arrives. If this becomes true, a flood of 
good students may make good teachers of most of us. 

In the hope of some such change, we owe it to our profession, our 
students, and our society to discover how we may extend the useful- 
ness of good teaching through the use of technical aids and assistants, 
with the important consequence of better instruction for an even 
larger number of students. 

I should like to make some comments on two questions: (1) What 
elements of the teaching process can be best served by lecture; discus- 
sion; laboratory; lecture demonstration? How does each method affect 
the problem of numbers? Is there a minimum, a maximum, and an 
optimum for each? How do they vary?’ (2) How satisfactory is our 
present stereotype which assumes that credit value shall bear a direct 
relationship to the number of times per week and per term a student 
is confronted by a professor? 

The first is asked in the conviction that we know altogether too 
little about what teaching is, and because re-examination of certain 
common prejudices may throw light upon its nature, and the proc- 
esses that may accomplish it. One of the commonest of these preju- 
dices, that discussion to be successful must be carried on in small 
groups, was challenged recently in the remark of a distinguished 
teacher. He said he had discussion, and perhaps superior discussion, 
in a class of 200. I believe a shared examination of the validity and 
implications of such a remark is our appropriate business. 

The second question is asked, in part, because it may introduce us 
into a variety of new possibilities for increasing the independence of 
students. In part, it is asked in order to suggest that our system of 
academic accounting has been gradually perverted. Three hours’ 
credit is now much more accurately a measure of what the teacher 
has done—it is the time card of the instructor, not the intellectual 
fever chart of the student. If we did nothing more dramatic than to 
seek a way to measure how much is learned instead of how much is 
taught, we would shift our attention from means to ends with im- 
portant possibilities. Perhaps the students might become free aca- 
demic engines instead of reservoirs to be filled. Perhaps we could then 
make the entire campus an intellectual community with a purpose. 
If so, quality would be assured. 
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Use of Technical Aids and Assistants 


HERBERT F. GOODWIN 


Assistant Professor of Industrial Management 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Recorder 


Tuere is no doubt that the demand for higher education will 
increase substantially in the years ahead. Increased birth rates, greater 
proportions able and willing to apply for college entrance, and the 
acute needs of our modern society obviate this certainty. It does not 
follow that there need be any reduction in the quality of the teaching 
effect. In fact it must and will be improved. 

A major divergence of temper exists as a result of varying degrees 
of objectivity with respect to the impact of political pressures, special 
interests, resources, and the demands of society. In spite of this the 
stage is set by an enthusiastic willingness to re-examine time-honored 
concepts. 

Already the challenge is being met by a variety of experiments de- 
signed to meet specific needs. Attempts are being made to utilize more 
fully the master teacher through larger classes supplemented by 
smaller discussion groups. Opportunities thus arise for assistants or 
even students to distinguish themselves as leaders. Closed circuit tele- 
vision, together with other audio-visual aids, may effectively expand 
this approach. The voice recorder as an aid to learning languages or 
as a device for practice and self-criticism is extensively utilized by 
student and teacher alike. 

A reduction in the number of student-teacher contacts with an 
appropriate increase in the length of each meeting is finding favor 
in some quarters. New avenues of mutual assistance and understand- 
ing are being discovered in relationships with business, industry, and 
society. More self-initiated and independent study is being tried. 
Flexibility is infiltrating all building construction and alteration pro- 
grams. There is a pleasant atmosphere of awareness of the problems 
to be solved which in itself will generate more experimentation. 

As the findings of this research become more widely disseminated 
new notions of evaluation, measurement, and control will become 
necessary. In most instances work in this area is an integral part of 


NOTE: Co-chairmen of Group 15, Sections 1 and 2, were George D. 
Stoddard, Chairman, Directing Committee of Self-Study, New York 
University, and Joseph A. Pierce, Dean, Graduate School, Texas 
Southern University; resource person was H. J. Heneman, Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget Management Consultants, New York, New 
York. 
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the project. Publicity of information with respect to progres’ on any 
phase of these projects is eagerly awaited and should appear shortly 
in greater density. 

Society expects ingenuity, creativity, and innovation from the prod- 
ucts of higher education. It expects institutions of higher learning to 
find solutions to the new problems which are developing. The task 
before us is difficult but not overwhelming. 


GROUP 16. 

Group Dynamics: 

implications from research for 
instruction and for institutional programs 


W. J. McKEACHIE 


Associate Professor of Psychology 
University of Michigan 


“Group dynamics” is a phrase which for some people connotes 
a magical solution to all social-psychological problems. For others the 
phrase “group dynamics” is the focus of all the anxiety and aggression 
associated with the idea of manipulation of human beings by other 
human beings who have special powers. Neither of these feelings is 
realistic. 

People working in the area of group dynamics have popularized 
several new techniques of dealing with groups, but of far more lasting 
importance is the research which has begun to fit together a founda- 
tion for both theory and practice of group behavior. In this paper I 
shall point to some of this research and raise questions about its 
implications. 


Group Dynamics and the Classroom 
If we look at the classroom, from the standpoint of an observer, at 
least three sources of variation can be identified: (1) the instructor, 
(2) the students, and (3) the course and its role in the college’s 
program. 


The Instructor 

Let us first look at the situation from the standpoint of the in 
structor. What should be his role? What procedures should he at- 
tempt to institute? 
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The classic study in this area was carried out by Messrs. Lewin, 
Lippitt, and White * whose comparison of the effects of authoritarian, 
laissez faire, and democratic leaders has served as the rationale for a 
wide variety of “democratic” eaching procedures. The results of the 
experiment were that the authoritarian groups were more productive 
than the laissez faire groups and that the morale of the democratic 
groups was higher than that of the other two types of groups. How- 
ever, the authoritarian groups showed a great drop in productivity 
when the leader was not present and some of the authoritarian groups 
showed a good deal of aggression toward each other and toward the 
leader. The moral of all this seemed obvious. “Instructors should be 
democratic.” 

But what did democratic mean? In the Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
experiment the democratic leader did not give orders or commands, 
gave little criticism or praise, but did give many guiding suggestions 
and information. In addition, he stimulated self-direction by encour- 
aging the use of discussion and majority decision. 

Mr. Lewin reinforced the proponents of democratic methods of 
teaching by an experiment in which he compared the effectiveness of 
lecture and of a discussion ending with a group decision in changing 
food habits.?, As compared with women in lecture groups, women who 
had participated in the discussion and group decision were more 
likely to use foods like kidneys and liver. 


Instructional Methods 


The implications of such research seemed obvious to many instruc- 
tors. If we were interested in changing our students’ behavior, we 
should use discussion techniques rather than lecture. Moreover, the 
instructor should not play an authoritarian role in the discussion, but 
rather should restrict himself to guiding suggestions and to the en- 
couragement of group decisions about the course. Both from the 
Lewin, Lippitt, White study and from the theory of nondirective 
counseling, it seemed apparent that the instructor should refrain from 
praise or criticism. 

While instructors were affected in varying degrees by the implica- 
tions of these experiments, “democratic” techniques have now been 
tried out in many classrooms. Fortunately some instructors have at- 
tempted to test them experimentally. Judging from written and oral 
reports, instructors were enthusiastic about the “‘new” methods. The 
results of experiments, however, were not so encouraging. In general, 
there seemed to be no improvement in student learning in “demo- 


*R. Lippitt and R. K. White, “The ‘Social Climate’ of Children’s Groups,” Child 
Behavior and Development (R. G. Barker, J. S. Kounin, and H. F. Wright, eds.), 
McGraw-Hill, New York, New York, 1943, Chapter 28. 

*K. Lewin, “Group Decision and Social Change,” Readings in Social Psychology 
(G. E. Swanson, T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley, eds.), Second Edition, Holt, 
New York, New York, 1952, pp. 330-344. 
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cratic” classrooms, at least as measured by traditional examinations.* 

Our theory was based on children’s play groups and women’s home- 
making groups, and these results indicate that there may be difficulties 
in extending it to the classroom. 

One source of difficulty may be in our conception of the instructor's 
role. For example, in our eagerness to avoid exerting too much con- 
trol over the class, we may have failed to insure that minority points 
of view were given an adequate hearing. Research‘ suggests that 
effectiveness of group problem solving depends upon the leader’s abil- 
ity to obtain a hearing for minority opinion. 

We have also assumed that all decisions should be made by the 
group. Hence the instructor should not determine objectives, make 
assignments, or give tests, but should ask the group to make these 
decisions. But if the instructor does this, can the time spent in making 
decisions be compensated for by the increased motivation of the stu- 
dents? Democratic methods permit the formation of group norms 
and the more accurate perception of group norms,’ but as in industry, 
these norms may not be conducive to high productivity or learning. 
This general question of the areas in which the instructor should 
make decisions is one which different instructors have answered in 
different ways, and one well worth further discussion and research. 
One hunch based on research on business conferences is that the in- 
structor should make most procedural decisions, leaving the class 
time for problems related to the content of the course. 


Instructor Personality 


A second source of difficulty in democratic teaching may be the 
personality of the teacher. In supervising young instructors I have 
occasionally discovered one who lacked self-confidence and used non- 
directive techniques as a means of avoiding responsibility for the 
class’ learning. Other instructors may use democracy as an excuse for 
laziness. By putting the responsibility for course planning on the 
students, they hope to avoid the necessity for working themselves. I 
have known administrators who struggled to be democratic despite 


*M. J. Asch, “Nondirective Teaching in Psychology,” Psychological Monograph, 
Volume 65, Number 4, 1951; H. Guetzkow, E. L. Kelley, and W. J. McKeachie, “An 
Experimental Comparison of Recitation, Discussion, and Tutorial Methods in Col- 
lege Teaching,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Volume 45, 1954, pp. 193-207; 
D. M. — and H. C. Smith, “Democratic Leadership in the College Classroom,” 
Psychological Monograph, Volume 67, Number 11, 1953; T. Landsman, “An Ex- 
perimental Study of a Student-centered Learning Method,” unpublished doctor's 
dissertation, Syracuse University, 1950; W. J. McKeachie, “Anxiety in the Coll 
Classroom,” Journal of Educational Research, Volume 45, 1951, pp. 153-160; J. A. 
Patton, “A Study of the Effects of Student Acceptance of Responsibility and Motiva- 
tion on Course Behavior,” unpublished doctor's dissertation, University of Michigan, 
1955. 

*N. R. F. Maier and A. R. Solem, “The Contribution of a Discussion Leader to 
the Quality of Group Thinking,” Human Relations, Volume 5, 1952, pp. 277-288. 
*W. J. McKeachie, “Individual Conformity to Attitudes of Classroom Groups,” 
Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, Volume 49, 1954, pp. 282-289. 
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an evident lack of comfort in the role. In all of these cases it is not 
surprising that “democratic” leadership seems to fail. 

One study we did a few years ago® found little support for this 
idea that some instructors naturally take to democratic methods, but 
I suspect there may have been special factors in this situation. One 
relevant fact is that the effectiveness of group decision depends upon 
reaching near unanimity. From my limited knowledge of women, one 
of the things that has always amazed me about the group decision 
experiments is that any discussion leader could get a group of women 
to come to a unanimous decision to serve kidneys, liver, and sweet- 
breads. Anecdotal accounts suggest that the personalities of the dis- 
cussion leaders in this and some of the other group decision expevi- 
ments may have been an important factor in their success. In any 
case, there is still an unanswered problem of what type of instructor 
will find democratic methods to be most effective. My hunch is that 
an insecure instructor should use more direction than the more secure 
teacher. 


Student Motives and Expectations 


As we turn to our second major variable, the student, it seems evi- 
dent that he, too, may be a source of difficulty in carrying out demo- 
cratic procedures. In the democratic class students are expected to 
participate; they become conscious of themselves as individuals. While 
this may be appreciated by many students, both the student who fears 
failure and the student who fears rejection are likely to prefer a class 
in which they can remain anonymous. 

The problem of concern about self may be accentuated by the 
power the instructor has over the students. Not only does the instruc- 
tor control the pleasantness or unpleasantness of a good many student 
hours, but because of his power to assign grades he can block or 
facilitate the achievement of many important goals. 

Some instructors have thought that the grade problem might be 
licked by using a cooperative system of grading. Mr. Deutsch,’ how- 
ever, found no differences in learning between students in groups 
graded cooperatively and those graded competitively, although the 
cooperative groups worked together more smoothly. In a recent ex- 
periment on supervision in industry * it was discovered that workers 
were most likely to ask a supervisor for help if the supervisor did not 
have responsibility for evaluating his subordinates. This implies that 
as long as students are anxious about the grades the instructor will 
assign, they are likely to avoid exposing their own ignorance. 

The student’s anxiety about grades is likely to be raised if his 


*H. Guetzkow, E. L. Kelley, and W. J. McKeachie, op. cit. 

™M. Deutsch, “Social Relations in the Classroom and Grading Procedures,” 
Journal of Educational Research, Volume 45, 1951, pp. 145-152. 

*I. C. Ross, “Role Specialization in Supervision,” unpublished doctor’s disserta- 
tion, Columbia University, 1956. 
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instructor’s procedures make him uncertain about what he must do 
in order to attain a good grade. For many students democratic 
methods seem unorganized and ambiguous. In an ordinary course the 
student knows that he can pass by reading assignments and studying 
lecture notes, but now he is in a course where the instructor does not 
lecture, does not make assignments, and does not even say which 
student comments are right or wrong. The student simply does not 
know what the instructor is trying to do. 

Studies of business conferences have found that one of the most 
common causes of dissatisfaction is the members’ failure to under- 
stand the purposes of the conference. When students have confusion 
about purposes and this is coupled with the stress involved in getting 
a good grade, it is little wonder that the student with a high need for 
achieving success is frustrated and often aggressive in a democratic 
class. Mr. Bloom’s studies of student thought processes ® in Chicago 
classes show that on the average 30 per cent of the student’s time in 
discussion class is spent in thinking about himself and other people 
as compared with only 18 per cent of the time in lectures. With mem- 
bers of the group thus concerned about their own needs, research '° 
suggests that the group is unlikely to be productive. 

On the other hand, the student who has a high need for inde- 
pendence and who has developed skills for working in democratic 
groups is likely to enjoy and do well in a democratic class. In addi- 
tion, studies of leadership indicate that one of the most important 
factors determining a leader’s acceptance by a group is the degree to 
which his behavior accords with their expectations, and Messrs. 
Ashmus and Haigh" found that students’ acceptance of democratic 
teaching methods was affected by their previous experience with the 
method. Those who had had experience with democratic methods 
were more likely to like them. In terms of our theory this experience 
had changed their expectations of instructors and given them oppor- 
tunities to develop skills necessary to adjust to the situation. Research 
figures’? indicate that students with high need for achievement and 
independence of authority are likely to do well in a democratic class. 
Mr. Wispe’s research on directive and democratic teaching methods ™ 
seemed to point to two large groups of students: (1) those who wanted 
more direction even when they were taught by directive methods 


*B. Bloom, cited in Summary of Conference on Research in Classroom Processes 
(D. C. Beardslee and R. Birney, eds.), University of Michigan, Department of 
Psychology, mimeographed. 

”N. T. Fouriezos, M. L. Hutt, and H. Guetzkow, “Measurement of Self-oriented 
Needs in Discussion Groups,” Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, Volume 45, 
1950, pp. 682-690. 

™N. Ashmus and G. Haigh, “Some Factors Which May Be Associated with Stu- 
dent Choice Between Directive and Non-directive Classes,” American Psychologist, 
Volume 7, Number 247, 1952, abstract. 

2]. A. Patton, op. cit. 

*™L. G. Wispe, “Evaluating Section Teaching Methods in the Introductory Course,” 
Journal of Educational Research, Volume 45, 1951, pp. 161-186. 
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(about 51 per cent of his sample) and (2) another group who wanted 
more independence even when they were taught by democratic tech- 
niques (23 per cent of his sample). In colleges where comparable 
proportions of direction demanding students exist, the instructor may 
have an uphill battle when he tries to use democratic methods, 
although it could be argued that such students are the ones who most 
“need” experience in democratic groups. 

In any case, student’s motives and personality characteristics may be 
important in determining the success of democratic methods, and my 
hunch would be that “democratic” methods might be most successful 
when students know when they elect a course that it will be taught by 
“democratic” methods. 


Instructional Methods and Course Objectives 


A fourth consideration in the use of democratic teaching procedures 
may be the course content and the objectives of instruction. Mr. 
Bloom’s studies ** suggest that Chicago style discussions may be more 
effective in the social sciences than in other fields. It may also be true 
that the effectiveness of democratic methods depends upon the amount 
of background information students have in the subject matter of the 
course. Furthermore, we may have been naive to expect that demo- 
cratic methods would affect the learning of facts and principles. 
Typically the instructor advocating “democratic” methods has stressed 
other objectives, such as ability to apply knowledge, self-insight, atti- 
tude change, or effective group participation. The evidence here is 
also not encouraging,’® but there have been indications that demo- 
cratic methods may facilitate progress toward some of these goals.'* 
It may well be that lectures, Socratic questioning, frequent testing, 
and other techniques usually assumed to be authoritarian should he 
used when the objectives involve learning facts and principles or 
certain other cognitive outcomes. Perhaps we have been mistaken in 
tending to identify democracy with permissive discussions. I strongly 
suspect that one of the problems in democratic teaching is the instruc- 
tor’s tendency to behave in the same way regardless of the objectives 
of the particular day’s work or of the course. 


Conclusions 


Does this mean that group dynamics research has no application to 
teaching? Of course not! What it means is that in attempting to 
transfer the results of group dynamics research to academic settings 
we need to look at the similarities and differences between our groups 


*B. Bloom, op. cit. 

%* H. Guetzkow, E. L. Kelley, and W. J. McKeachie, op. cit.; D. M. Johnson and 
H. C. Smith, op. cit.; T. Landsman, op. cit.; L. G. Wispe, op. cit. 

%J,. M. Gibb, and J. L. Gibb, “The Effects of the Use of ‘Participation Action’ 
Groups in a Course in General Psychology,” American Psychologist, Volume 7, 1952, 
p. 247, abstract; H. Guetzkow, E. L. Kelley, and W. J. McKeachie, op. cit.; W. J. 


McKeachie, op. cit. 
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and the research groups, and to try to develop greater clarity in our 
analysis of the relevant variables. Only increased research on face-to- 
face groups will enable us to come close to attainment of the objec- 
tives implied when we call a teaching method “democratic.” 


Group Dynamics 


OTTO F. MATHIASEN 


Chairman, Department of Education 
Antioch College 


Recorder 


Group dynamics is the study of forces working on people in dif- 
ferent social situations and the motivations which result from such 
interaction. It is not a technique or way of teaching. If it is to have 
educational implications, however, the technology developed from the 
study of group dynamics must be selective and related to our educa- 
tional objectives. 

If a body of information is needed and the student is ready for 
such information, traditional methods may be most appropriate and 
effective. If we are concerned that meanings become internalized and 
related to attitudes of the felt needs of students, some form of discus- 
sion may be indicated. Research in group dynamics suggests the need 
to adapt instructional procedures to the needs of the particular groups 
in relation to the situation and to our objectives. We cannot evaluate 
the effectiveness of lecture or discussion centered presentation of ma- 
terial without clarifying the nature of the outcomes we seek. 

Group dynamics, with its emphasis on interpersonal relationships 
is sometimes identified with more democratic, as contrasted with more 
traditional procedures. But techniques derived from group dynamics 
may be used to manipulate groups or individuals within groups. If 
our objective in education is to help free the individual to assume 
responsibility for his own education, we are faced with several diffi- 
culties. There is lack of clarity in the roles of teacher and student in 
democratic practice. There is the danger that teacher-diagnosed needs, 
for the individual or group, may not reflect real needs. As roles are 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 16 was Wesley Wiksell, Professor of 
Speech, College of Arts and Sciences, Louisiana State University; re- 
source person was Max R. Goodson, Assistant Dean and Coordinator 
of Research and Service, College of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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changed, as we attempt new teaching methods, we can expect students 
to become hostile to or reject the teacher in the unfamiliar role. The 
teacher’s responsibility is to help build effective learning groups. If 
he assumes leadership status, should this be extended to structure or 
content, or both? If he seeks to become a member of the group with 
equal status to that of others, how can he successfully carry the role 
of resource person in furthering the operations of the group? 

It is important that classes and students set goals for themselves and 
that the individual in the group have realistic and realizable norms 
for himself. Grades are a real concern to many students, but may 
hinder or delay the development of meaningful internalized standards. 
While the threat of externally applied grades to good learning must 
be recognized, the teacher under present conditions must accept re- 
sponsibility in this area. This threat might be reduced if students 
help to set up the criteria for evaluations, have an opportunity to 
present evidence of their development, and can participate in the final 
evaluation. Such procedures seem applicable in administrative evalu- 
tion of teaching effectiveness as well. 

In exploring the use of techniques derived from group dynamics 
both students and teacher are threatened with possible loss in achieve- 
ment or status. Experiments frequently fail, or if they are successful, 
may appear to challenge those secure in more traditional methods. 
How to minimize or reduce such threats from peer groups or adminis- 
trative heads in order to encourage responsible, imaginative, and crea- 
tive exploration in the relationship between group dynamics and more 
effective education in interpersonal, small group and larger imper- 
sonal group organization is a challenging question for administrative 
groups and faculty to consider. 
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Il. THE INSTITUTIONAL 
PROGRAM 


GROUP 17. 


Identifying Purposes Appropriate to 
Varying Types of Institutions: 
diversity and unity* 


T. R. MeCONNELL 


Professor of Education 
University of California, Berkeley 


A FTER commenting on the enormous variation in aims, educa- 
tional programs, organizational structure, and control which charac- 
terizes higher education in the United States, the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education stated that “the main strength of our 
higher education has derived from and depends upon this diversity 
which has made possible the notable social achievement of providing 
higher education to a greater proportion of our population than any 
other nation and has maintained the freedom of this education by 
finding its financial support from many complementary but different 
sources.” + 

The diversity of American higher education is something that visi- 
tors from abroad usually fail to sense fully or to understand ade- 
quately. The reason is, as President C. W. de Kiewiet of the University 
of Rochester pointed out recently, that they (these visitors) have the 
habit of interpreting our institutions in the light of their more tra- 
ditional and uniform pattere. Even when scholars in other countries 
attempt to describe a particular group of American educational insti- 
tutions, such as the state universities, they often make the erroneous 
assumption that they all are alike. For example, in an article on “The 
American State University of Today” published recently in the British 
Universities Quarterly, a faculty member of McGill University de- 
clared that “authority is, in the final analysis, out of the hands of 
university officials, who have little or no say in the setting of entrance 


* The actual title of this paper was “Diversification in American Higher Educa- 
tion.” 

Commission on Financing Higher Education, Nature and Needs of Higher Educa- 
tion, Columbia University Press, New York, New York, 1952, pp. 187, 54. 
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qualifications; these are generally nominal and inevitably elastic.’’* 
The implication is that no state universities have selective admission 
standards. It may be true that qualifications for entrance are nominal 
in some of these institutions, but others certainly prescribe relatively 
strict standards of ability for admission. Furthermore, nothing is said 
in this article about the fact that a state university which admits stu- 
dents who vary widely in academic ability may have devised many 
means of adapting its educational procedures to divergent interests, 
purposes, and aptitudes. These means may involve not only instruc- 
tional and curricular differentiation, but structural adaptation as well. 
The article in question makes no reference to the fact that various 
kinds and levels of education, let us say in agriculture, may be offered 
in a single institution in one state, but that they may be distributed 
among several institutions or types of institutions in another state. 
For example, to find the full range of students and educational pro- 
grams in agriculture in California, one would have to include the 
junior colleges, the state colleges, and the University of California. 
In Minnesota or in Michigan, presumably (I say presumably but we 
do not really know and should find out), a somewhat comparable 
range would be found in one university. 

What I have said about foreigners’ limited understanding of Ameri- 
can state universities is equally true of their conception of other types 
of institutions in this country. The small liberal arts college has 
always been an enigma to them, in considerable part, of course, be- 
cause they have nothing comparable to it in their higher educational 
structure. And they tend to assume that all of these liberal arts col- 
leges are essentially alike, in spite of the fact that they actually differ 
enormously in the intellectual caliber of their student bodies and, 
often, in the character of their educational philosophies and programs. 
Some of these colleges, for example, have maintained a relatively com- 
pact curriculum in the liberal arts, while others have branched out 
into vocational fields. Finally, when the junior colleges are included 
in what we choose to call higher education, our system becomes com- 
pletely incomprehensible to an Englishman or Frenchman. 

Curiously, we ourselves do not fully understand how diversified our 
higher education has become, and we do not agree on how diversified 
it should be. I take it this is what Mr. de Kiewiet had in mind when 
he spoke as follows at the annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education last fall: 

“The variety of our institutions and the diversity of their activities 
are the secret of strength and flexibility. The emphasis is on a num- 
ber of propositions. The first is upon the indivisibility of higher educa- 
tion, or upon the fact that a very real degree of cooperation is neces- 
sary if we are to reach the plateaus of 1965 and 1970 with an adequate 
and strengthened system of higher education. The cooperation will 


* Alexander Kinghorn, “The American State University of Today,” British Uni- 
versities Quarterly, Volume 10, Number 1, November 1955, pp. 69-79. 
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come more easily if there is a clearer understanding of the role of our 
diverse institutions. We have the task of explaining ourselves to one 
another. This is worth time and effort.” 3 

Undoubtedly we need to explain ourselves to one another. But 
before we are able to do so, we will need a much more adequate de- 
scription than we now possess of the variation that exists in American 
higher education, and a much more incisive analysis of the problems 
and issues involved in future diversification within and among our 
colleges and universities. Although it presented summary data con- 
cerning the student body of higher education at large, and although 
it discussed in general the scope of our higher educational system, the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education properly confined its 
principal analysis to diversity in the support and control of higher 
institutions. We now need an exploration of other dimensions of 
educational diversity. 

Diversity in students, programs, aad institutions is probably a 
changing, rather than a static phenomenon in American higher edu- 
cation. Most of us would agree, I believe, that our colleges and uni- 
versities will have to cope with an increasing proportion of youth and 
adults. It seems likely, too, that a larger proportion of those who 
attend post-high school institutions will be graduated from two-, 
three-, four-, five-year, and even longer educational programs. These 
two trends suggest that the student body of higher education will be 
at least, and possibly more, heterogeneous in the future, if cultural 
backgrounds, interests, and goals, as well as general academic aptitude, 
are considered. 

Changing social demands, and, possibly, changing social needs may 
be expected to continue to exert pressure for educational diversity, 
including new forms of specialization. These forces may well accen- 
tuate the difficulties of sound educational planning at the very time we 
are expanding the higher educational establishment to take care of 
the sheer increase in numbers. 

Whenever one uses the term “educational planning” in connection 
with American higher education, he does so, of course, with implicit 
awareness of manifold limitations. In a system in which privately 
supported and controlled institutions play such an important part, a 
comprehensive, all-inclusive scheme, in which a supra-governing body 
assigned each institution its particular role, would be neither think- 
able nor desirable. Neither, I assume, would it be defensible to im- 
pose a rigid structure on publicly supported institutions, yet many 
states are searching for orderly ways of meeting the future demand for 
public higher education. And it would be unfortunate indeed if 
plans for providing the necessary publicly supported facilities did not 
encourage private institutions to make the maximum contribution to 
the over-all educational need. 


*C. W. de Kiewiet, “How Different Types of Institutions Are Planning for the 
Future,” Action Under Way To Meet the Rising Tide of Enrollment in American 
Colleges and Universities, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1956. 
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But before dealing with the future diversification of higher educa- 
tion, let us return to Mr. de Kiewiet’s assignment of explaining our- 
selves to each other. In order to do this, we shall need a much more 
detailed survey of the heterogeneity of the student body, or, shall I 
say, the student bodies, of higher education than we now possess. 
Beginning with the now classic delineation of institutional variation 
in student ability and achievement in The Student and His Knowl- 
edge,* provided by Messrs. Learned and Wood in 1938, scattered re- 
ports have appeared of the distribution of intellectual ability in par- 
ticular institutions or small groups of institutions. But we have yet to 
assemble a reasonably comprehensive and systematic picture of the 
range and pattern of academic ability among institutions of the same 
general type, and between institutions of different types. The reports 
of variation in factors other than intelligence and achievement 
within and among institutions are even more fragmentary and scat- 
tered. Yet diversity in interests, attitudes, values, and other aspects of 
personality may be as significant as differences in ability in character- 
izing higher education. We know very little, for example, about the 
likenesses or differences in vocational interests or educational attitudes 
between students in small liberal arts colleges and those in the liberal 
arts divisions of complex universities. Although such studies as the one 
recently completed at Cornell University may throw considerable light 
on the matter, we do not know whether some institutions, or groups 
of institutions, are more homogeneous than others in terms of stu- 
dents’ values, not only with respect to education and vocations, but 
also with respect to a wide range of social, ethical, and cultural con- 
siderations. 

Again, we possess insufficient information about the purposes and 
programs of higher education. As in the case of student bodies, in- 
stitutions of the same general type may differ considerably not only 
in their philosophies and curricula for general or liberal education, 
but also in their conceptions of the nature and means of vocational 
or professional education. In this connection it should be fruitful to 
ask whether, in such a field as engineering, professional education at 
a given level may be moving toward greater unity or greater diversity, 
and, of course, what these trends mean in planning appropriately 
differentiated educational facilities. 

Then we need to see students in relation to programs: How are 
student differences within and among institutions related to the insti- 
tutions’ purposes and programs? 

Against a fuller background of knowledge about diversity of stu- 
dents and programs, and at least some perception of the forces making 
for diversity on the one hand and unity on the other, it would be 
possible to explore the roles of several types of higher institutions. 


‘WwW. S. Learned and Ben D. Wood, The Student and His Knowledge, Bulletin 
Number 29, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 
New York, 1938. 
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In the face of the rapidly expanding demand for higher education, 
however, it should be especially profitable to consider the role junior 
colleges might play in absorbing increasing enrollments, in diversify- 
ing educational opportunities for both young and old, and in helping 
students to choose occupations or plan further formal schooling. In 
some states, and in many communities, junior colleges, community 
colleges, or technical institutes have carried a considerable share of the 
burden of post-high school education, and will undoubtedly carry 
an even greater proportion of the load in the future. How effectively 
have these institutions performed the functions they have claimed to 
perform? Would it be desirable to establish more junior colleges in 
other states and communities as a means of caring for the anticipated 
vast expansion of education beyond the high school? J. B. Conant 
wrote some time ago that “to accommodate the proper expansion of 
education beyond the high school, a very large increase of expendi- 
tures by the states and local communities for these community col- 
leges will be required.” 5 Is this support likely to be forthcoming? 

Whatever the balance of forces leading toward unity and diversity 
in higher education may be, it seems to me likely that a rather wide 
range of types and levels of formal schooling will be required, or at 
any rate, offered. This will probably be reflected in differentiation of 
educational programs within complex institutions, perhaps greater 
differentiation than is now practiced in many instances. It is also 
conceivable that some differentiation of functions and programs 
among institutions may be necessary or desirable on community, state, 
regional, and national levels. If, for the moment, such differentiation 
is assumed to be desirable—and I really state it as an hypothesis and 
not as a maxim—it is appropriate to ask to what extent coordination 
among institutions at various levels will be required. It should be 
profitable, before attempting to answer this question, to appraise the 
effectiveness of present structures and methods for coordination, say, 
on the statewide level, and to try to identify critical factors related to 
successful or unsuccessful performance. 

A subvention from the Carnegie Corporation made it possible for 
a group of persons, working together at the University of California 
during February, to analyze somewhat intensively the problems and 
issues I have touched briefly in this paper. The group was composed of 
John Darley, professor of psychology and associate dean of the Grad- 
uate School at the University of Minnesota; Lyman Glenny, associate 
professor of political science at Sacramento State College; Leland 
Medsker, director of the East Contra Costa Junior College, Concord, 
California; Floyd Reeves, formerly professor of administration at the 
University of Chicago, now consultant to the president of Michigan 
State University; James Reynolds, professor of junior college educa- 
tion at the University of Texas; and myself. 


‘J. B. Conant, Education in a Divided World, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1948, pp. 202-203. 
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Diversity and Unity in 
American Higher Education 


THE REVEREND ROBERT J. HENLE, S.J. 

Dean of the Graduate School, Saint Louis University 
and 

HOYT TROWBRIDGE 


Consultant, Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education 
Little Rock, and 
Professor of English, University of Oregon (on leave) 


Recorders 


Wo: diversity in many different respects exists throughout the 
American system of higher education. While adequate statistical data 
are lacking, it is clear that students vary enormously in ability, atti- 
tudes, interests, needs, and desires. Institutions differ in their student 
bodies, in faculty interest and orientation, in educational programs 
and services, and in patterns of organization. This is true even of 
single-purpose professional schools. There also seems to be no marked 
difference in this regard between public and private institutions; both 
display a similar gamut of purposes, curricula, and standards. 

But there are strong forces working toward uniformity. In all its 
manifold ramifications and applications, higher education rests on 
a common liberal base. Increasing emphasis on general education has 
led many colleges to add or strengthen liberal offerings. The prestige 
of the “monolithic” university has influenced the growth of smaller 
institutions. Junior colleges have evolved into degree-granting insti- 
tutions and liberal arts colleges have added professional and graduate 
programs. The large multi-purpose institution has been the model 
and pattern for all—perhaps too much so. 

Institutional types are not truly distinct in the American system; 
they overlap and blur together. Almost all colleges and universities 
are compounds of diverse elements, serving varied needs and groups 
of people. Yet the differences of emphasis and balance are real and 
fundamental, affecting philosophies, policies, practices, and functions. 


NOTE: Panel members of Group 17 were G. Lester Anderson*; 
Henry B. Arthur*; Karl W. Bigelow, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Lloyd E. Blauch, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Higher Education, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C.; F. deW. Bolman, 
Jr., President, Jamestown Community College; A. J. Brumbaugh*; 
R. Freeman Butts, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Virginia Carty, Dean, Conservatory of Music, Peabody 
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In such a system of education, there is a dynamic tension between 
uniformity and diversity. 

A description of this complex system, of its varied details and of the 
forces working toward both diversity and unity, is desirable if we are 
to avoid a “chaotic variability.” 

The needs of students are paramount in education. If there is to 
be a better “pairing” of students with institutions, colleges and uni- 
versities should define their programs more clearly. Students should 
be in a position to choose the one that fits their needs. 

But many factors determine students’ selection of schools, many of 
them not under the control of educators—e.g., geographical location, 
financial resources, preference of parents, alumni loyalties, influence 
of friends. The inner needs of the college, the vital principle within, 
must be remembered too. And in any case no one argues for com- 
pulsory assignment of individuals to particular institutions. 

A considerable opinion favors the expansion of the junior college 
system where need is indicated. Special functions of the junior col- 
lege could be identified: e.g., saving those who develop slowly or who 
fail their first attempt at college; taking care of those who are not 
ready to leave home for study; providing various special two-year pro- 
grams in technical education; perhaps serving as the lower division 
of four-year colleges. And there are the important functions of adult 
education and community service as well. But here again it is difficult 
to identify specific functions with any single type of institution, for 
urban universities, public and private, sometimes meet all the needs 
particularly associated with junior colleges, along with others outside 
their scope. 

A significant percentage of those in the upper levels of high school 
graduating classes do not now go on to college. One opinion suggests 
that public as well as private institutions will raise their standards 
and that the increase in enrollments will come largely from the upper 


Institute of the City of Baltimore; I. A. Derbigny, Vice President, 
Tuskegee Institute; Edwin D. Duryea*; Harold L. Enarson*; Edward 
Kidder Graham, Chancellor, The Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina; Maynard K. Hine, Dean, School of Dentistry, 
Indiana University; E. V. Hollis*; Francis H. Horn, President, Pratt 
Institute; J. Paul Leonard*; Donald M. Mackenzie, Staff Director, 
Commission on Higher Education, Homewood, Illinois; Peter Masiko, 
Jr., Dean, Wright Branch, The Chicago City Junior College; A. Smith 
Pond*; The Reverend Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Executive Director, 
Jesuit Educational Association, New York, New York; John Dale 
Russell*; Dean F. Smiley, M.D., Secretary, Association of American 
Medical Colleges, Chicago, Illinois; Minard W. Stout, President, Uni- 
versity of Nevada; and O. Meredith Wilson*; chairman was J. L. 
Morrill, President, University of Minnesota. 

* Identified elsewhere in the volume. 
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levels of ability. Another opinion suggests that the social trend will 
not allow universal increased selectivity. If selectivity is established 
in one set of institutions, other less selective institutions will develop 
in response to social demand. Whatever the trend may be, average 
students should be differentiated from less gifted groups; superior 
students should have superior instruction. 

At all levels, from the single town to the state, region, and nation, 
agencies are at work to establish a measure of coordination and plan- 
ning in a system essentially decentralized and free. ‘There are many ob- 
stacles to a more orderly division of labor. The problem of support is 
basic. It is complicated by the dual system of public and private 
institutions, but this system is one of the most valuable sources of 
variety and practical means are being found for diminishing its 
strains—through contractual arrangements between states and private 
colleges, for example, and through publicly financed scholarships 
usable in any kind of institution. If functions are to be divided and 
allocated, mobility of students is essential. ‘The problems of geograph- 
ical convenience, and still more the expense to the student of travel 
and subsistence away from home, are not solved by most existing 
scholarship programs. Community and institutional pride will always 
throw up other obstacles to planning and central guidance or control. 

State and regional coordinating agencies are shifting their em- 
phasis somewhat. There is less stress on “negative coordination,” de- 
signed to reduce uneconomic duplications of program, more emphasis 
on “positive” efforts to assure adequate coverage of educational fields 
within each state or region. 

Experience seems to show that a balance must be struck between 
coercion and persuasion, legal control and voluntary cooperation, the 
needs of society and the internal needs of institutions, the expansive 
forces within a live and growing college, and the inhibiting influence 
of supra-institutional agencies. The problem is one of social control, 
and the solutions must lie neither in authoritarian central power nor 
in anarchic dispersion of policy decisions, but rather in some golden 
mean which will foster initiative, cherish variety and freedom, yet 
insure the fullest, most effective use of our mixed and complex system. 
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GROUP 18. 


Teacher Training: 
role in various types of institutions* 


JOHN I. GOODLAD 


Professor of Education, Emory University; and 
Director, Agnes Scott-Emory Teacher Education Program 


Two papers presented at the Tenth Annual National Conference 
on Higher Education set the stage for this problem. In the first, 
Richard G. Browne cited the diversity in current teacher education 
programs. He reported finding in one state university three distinct 
programs for preparing high school history teachers.1 The professors 
in charge of these programs on the same campus were unaware of the 
existence of the others. In the second, William H. Cartwright pleaded 
for cooperation among the various campus groups so that the whole 
university might become an agency for the education of teachers.’ 
My paper begins with the basic assumption that teacher education 
is a university-wide or college-wide enterprise and moves on from here 
to suggest institutional and departmental or divisional roles that ap- 
pear appropriate to such a conception. 

The point of view expressed here grows out of my experience in 
directing the teacher education programs of two private institutions 
of higher learning—one a multi-purpose university and the other a 
liberal arts college. Although there are obviously different problems 
among the various types of institutions preparing teachers, the need 
for closer cooperation among the departments within any one insti- 
tution runs as a common thread through all. Similarly, the need to 
relate the various disciplines more effectively to the solution of man- 
kind’s pressing concerns is a common curricular thread in teacher 
preparation as in all other educational programs. The central prob- 
lem in teacher preparing institutions is that of bringing to the learner 
the resources he must have if his education is to be reasonably ade- 
quate. Not all of these resources are in the president’s office; nor are 
they in the department of English, history, or biology; nor are they in 
the department or school of education. But they are in all of these— 
and more—in composite. 


* The actual title of this paper was “Interdepartmental and Interdisciplinary 
Cooperation in Teacher Education.” 

‘Richard G. Browne, “What Are the Responsibilities of Higher Education for 
Teacher Education and How Can They Be Carried Out by Various Types of Insti- 
tutions?”, Current Issues in Higher Education, 1955, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., pp. 103-107. 

* William H. Cartwright, “Resolving Conflicting Viewpoints in the Education of 
Teachers,” Current Issues in Higher Education, 1955, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., pp. 108-113. 
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When university catalogues state merely that “teachers also are pre- 
pared here,” the administration makes an inadequate commitment. 
When faculty members in English give no consideration to the fact 
that prospective teachers are in their classes, they shirk an important 
responsibility. When education professors claim for themselves full 
authority in educating teachers, they wall themselves off from the rest 
of the academic community and commit themselves to a task for which 
they have not the resources. To the degree that conditions such as 
these exist, the prospective teacher is denied the preparation he de- 
serves. When the education of teachers suffers, the education of chil- 
dren and young people suffers accordingly; the quality of our entire 
educational structure is threatened. 

Institutions of higher learning are awakening and reawakening to 
the responsibility for which many were in part created—namely, the 
education of teachers. Science professors are shocked to learn that 
their freshmen frequently were taught science by an English major or 
the coach who happened to have ten or twelve semester hours in 
chemistry or physics. A check on their own campus reveals that almost 
no students are contemplating science teaching as a career. At Agnes 
Scott College and Emory University, over the past three years, pro- 
spective teachers majoring in English and the social sciences have to- 
gether outnumbered the collective total in the natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages seven to one. A large percentage of 
those preparing to teach do not. In 22 states in 1954, only 36 per cent 
of those preparing to teach chemistry, only 52 per cent in general 
science, only 56 per cent in foreign languages, and only 59 per cent in 
mathematics actually went into teaching.’ Colleges and universities 
are increasingly recognizing the direct relationships between a short- 
age of qualified teachers in certain fields and a continuing supply of 
quality freshmen in those fields. 

For the past several years, we have needed from two to five times 
more elementary school teachers than have been graduated from four- 
year preparation programs. It readily becomes apparent that we soon 
will be seriously short of high school teachers in all fields, not merely 
in those cited above. To meet the teacher shortage, we will need one- 
half rather than the present one-fifth of all expected college graduates 
for the next ten years.‘ It is not likely that we will get them. We will 
get these teachers only when teaching itself and preparation programs 
for teachers are made attractive. University personnel can make their 
greatest contribution to the latter. This contribution will become 
significant, I think, only through achieving a level of interdepart- 
mental and interdisciplinary planning and attack scarcely envisioned 
let alone practiced at present. 


*Ray C. Maul, “The 1955 Teacher Supply and Demand Report,” The Journal 
of Teacher Education, Volume 6, Number 1, March 1955, p. 43. 

*George B. Leonard, Jr., “The Truth about the Teacher Crisis,” Look, Volume 
20, Number 4, February 21, 1956, p. 43. 
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The Road Ahead 


To report on some of the interdisciplinary and interdepartmental 
work in teacher education that has been going on over the years at 
Agnes Scott College and Emory University, most of what little has 
been accomplished is described elsewhere.’ The developments at these 
two institutions simply will be mentioned, wherever appropriate, 
incidental to a brief setting forth of several ideas keyed to the major 
objective of having the whole university become an agency for the 
education of teachers. 

First, responsibility for teacher education must be clearly designated 
on an institution-wide basis. A body representative of the groups most 
needed in teaching the prospective teacher should be established and 
made responsible directly to the president or his designated represent- 
ative. At the two institutions I represent, this body is the Agnes Scott- 
Emory Committee on Teacher Education. This interinstitutional 
committee—representing at each institution the divisions of the hu- 
manities, social sciences, and natural sciences—formulates and super- 
vises all teacher education policies. Members serve staggered three- 
year terms and the departments represented are rotated. Thus, if the 
retiring social science representative from Emory is in the history 
department, his successor must be from a different social science area. 
Our committee of ten includes two representatives from the division 
of teacher education at Emory, one from the department of education 
at Agnes Scott College, and the director of teacher education as chair- 
man. 

Critics, especially from schools or colleges of education, might well 
say that the departments of education have given up their power. 
That is, in a sense, true. But the right to that power was derived 
originally only from the default of other departments. When other 
departments show a willingness to participate, they earn the right to 
a share of the power. The departments of education merely return 
power to where it belongs—the institution as a whole—and get back 
much more than they give. 

A basis for cooperation is laid when persons see in each other some- 
thing they respect or value in themselves. Perhaps this concept pro- 
vides one of the reasons for the aimless, often destructive, feud be- 
tween the so-called “academic scholars” and the so-called “professional 
educators.” Since this feud exists, however, it may be well to stack the 
cards, so to speak, in favor of one group seeing in the other something 
to respect. At Emory and Agnes Scott, we have sought to do this 
through a rather unique policy of faculty selection in education. In 
recruiting for a given position, we eliminate initially those persons 
*John I. Goodlad, “Interdepartmental Cooperation in Teacher Education,” The 
Journal of Teacher Education, Volume 3, Number 4, December 1952; “Authority 
in and Responsibility for Teacher Education in the Liberal Arts College,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Volume 54, May 1954; “The Education of Teachers: Two 


Liberal Arts Coll Take a Fresh Look,” Proceedings, Southern Association of 
Independent Schools, December 1954. 
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whose preparation has been slanted heavily toward education courses 
at the expense of other fields. Then, we eliminate on the basis of 
proficiency in the professional field of preparation. Consequently, 
each member of the present education faculty has substantial prepara- 
tion—usually through the master’s degree—in a major field in addi- 
tion to his doctoral work in education. Professors in other depart- 
ments are delighted to find common bonds of preparation and interest 
among their colleagues in the education departments. It is probable 
that this one factor has contributed more than any other to the 
elimination of serious friction on our campuses. 

One of the most serious obstacles to meaningful cooperation, espe- 
cially in relation to problems demanding interdisciplinary attack, 
stems from the bases of promotion of faculty members in most depart- 
ments of most colleges and universities. The history professor, for 
example, is recognized and rewarded primarily for his teaching, writ- 
ing, and research in history. On most campuses, he will not be recog- 
nized (and perhaps not even accepted) for his efforts to improve the 
quality of elementary and secondary school teachers. It is time we 
recognized this reality. Colleges and universities need to identify and 
free, part-time, at least one man in at least the following departments: 
English, history, foreign languages, mathematics, and the various 
sciences separately or in composite. The efforts of such faculty mem- 
bers, in curriculum study with education professors, in research into 
the teaching of their fields, and in improving pre-college programs, 
should be recognized as constituting legitimate bases for their promo- 
tion. 

Departmental chairmen will be more likely to recognize the sig- 
nificance of other-than-traditional activities when the services of the 
faculty members engaging in them are replaced. Our old friend and 
enemy, money, enters into the educational picture again. I have 
knocked on too many doors with only good will to offer those who 
answered and whose help was needed to have many romantic notions 
left about the kind of hard, cooperative effort one gets out of the 
faculty members who can offer only the residue of emergencies neces- 
sarily committed elsewhere. Educational foundations interested in 
teacher education might make a real contribution through providing 
colleges and universities with the relatively small grants needed for 
transforming cooperative intent into cooperative action. 

Above all possible bases for cooperation in teacher education, there 
is one principle to be held high. Joint planning is likely to be success- 
ful only when all concerned focus on a real problem of significance 
and see their potential contribution to it. I think we are aware of this 
principle. It is time we acted as though we understood it. We will 
not get far simply by bringing together those who differ in order to 
talk about the nature of their differences. This has been done too 
often. The differences usually only grow greater. The education pro- 
fessors come out even more convinced that the others are intolerably 
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stubborn and the noneducation professors conclude that the education 
j professors are even worse than they originally had supposed. Differ- 
| ences fade into insignificance, however, in grappling together with the 
almost overwhelming problems of teacher education. 

Only a few such problem areas need be cited here. They will be 
solved, I think, only through the cooperative endeavor of many divi- 
sions of the educational institution. 

1. Method is properly conceived in relation to content. It follows 
that professors of education and appropriate professors from the vari- 
ous disciplines should conduct together those “methods” courses 
that normally precede student teaching. This is more readily done 
) when the education professor has a substantial background in the field 
to be explored. Ideally, his colleague should have some understanding 
of the unique attribute of the education professor—a grasp of the 
fundamentals of curriculum and instruction. 

2. There should be joint supervision of the student teacher by an 
education professor and a professor from the subject field of specializa- 
tion. Watching the human product of their labors perform in the 
classroom is usually an humbling experience for both. 

3. Professors of education and professors from the various teaching 
fields should work on a continuing basis with public school teachers 
on-the-job, Only then can both be fully aware of “need” as a dimen- 
sion in organizing the campus pre-service program. 

4. Both groups of professors need to give wholehearted considera- 
tion to the limited selection of offerings available on most campuses 
during the summer months. Departments of education that believe 
in study outside that department often are forced to register the stu- 
dent entirely for education courses because of the lack or unsuitability 
of other offerings. 

One final area of needed cooperation is of such magnitude that I 
will only identify it here. Creative teaching at any level results from 
the unique blending of learner, something to be learned, and the 
process most appropriate to the learning desired. The student of 
; 2 education as a field of study has given much attention to the first and 

third of these and has much to contribute to the general understand- 

: ing of them. But the learner and the learning process are, admittedly, 
- F but two dimensions of the learning-teaching act. Content is a third. 

The internal structure of the various content areas has not yet been 
e adequately charted, particularly at introductory levels. The help of 
the subject specialist is desperately needed for this work. The big job 
ahead, then, is an interdisciplinary one. The nature of the learner, 
ts | of the learning process, and of the content of instruction must be 
11 more fully determined and clarified for teachers at all levels if they 
are to synthesize these dimensions into creative teaching-learning acts. 
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50 These are tasks worthy of every division of the university and will be 
se satisfactorily accomplished only through the most exacting inter- 
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GROUP 18. 


Teacher Training: 
role in various types of institutions* 


DOROTHY M. McGEOCH 


Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois State College 


For the sake of clarity, I will confine my discussion of teachers col- 
leges to those institutions which have as their primary function the 
preparation of teachers for the public schools. They may be single- 
purpose state institutions. They may be state colleges with a number 
of subsidiary functions. They may also be private colleges which are 
single-purpose teacher preparing institutions. One characteristic they 
all have in common: In purpose and policies, the preparation of 
teachers comes first; other functions, if present, assume a secondary 
role. 

My comments are limited to the institutional program of the teach- 
ers college as a resource for higher education. The institution which 
has teacher education as its basic commitment has, I believe, oppor- 
tunities for developing a program which can contribute significantly 
to the strengthening of higher education. I shall mention four of the 
areas in which I believe that its greatest contribution lies. 

In institutions where teacher education is a primary function, there 
are opportunities for setting up a planned four- or five-year program. 
Within such a program, general education, areas of specialization, 
and the professional sequence each has a part. These elements are 
present in the program of any institution which prepares teachers. In 
teachers colleges, however, where teacher education is truly a primary 
commitment, there is an opportunity to build a program which ex- 
emplifies the best possible combination of the various areas which 
make up the total college program of the prospective teacher. There 
is still no general agreement as to the kind and amount of general, 
professional, and specialized education best suited to promote the 
development of a good teacher. There is probably even less agree- 
ment concerning the distribution of the various areas throughout the 
period of preparation. However, in a teachers college, the program 
may be planned on the basis of a consistent philosophy and a single 
dominating purpose. This will not do away with practical considera- 
tions or budgetary compromises, nor will it result in uniformly 
superior programs. It does provide an opportunity, however, for care- 


* The actual title of this paper was “The Institutional Program of the Teachers 
College—A Resource for Higher Education.” 
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ful and consistent educational planning on the basis of clearly defined 
purposes. 

In this connection, it should be noted that the traditional notion of 
the teachers college program as consisting almost entirely of special- 
ized methods courses is fast becoming obsolete. The Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Education recom- 
mended that one-eighth to one-sixth of a four- or five-year program 
in teacher education be given over to general education. The sug- 
gested proportion for general education is exactly the same as that 
given in the Harvard report. Karl W. Bigelow in the Henry Barnard 
Lecture in 1954 reported that “‘a study of actual practices in teachers 
colleges, in the cases of students preparing for teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools, revealed that these institutions were actually averaging 
a somewhat greater emphasis on general education than either the 
Commission or Harvard has suggested.” 

A related area in which the institutional program of the teachers 
college offers opportunities for significant progress is in its resources 
for a unified approach to the development, implementation, and eval- 
uation of the curriculum. Where the whole faculty is engaged in the 
common enterprise of preparing teachers as a major responsibility, 
there is greater opportunity for cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing than might otherwise occur. 

There is a frequent need for a unified approach to curriculum prob- 
lems. Recently at Northern Illinois State a revision of the professional 
sequence for secondary teachers involved members of all of the aca- 
demic departments, as well as the education department. Through 
cooperative endeavor a professional semester was planned to include 
nine weeks of full-time student teaching and nine weeks of course 
work which consisted of a professional education course and a special 
methods course taught by members of the academic departments. Not 
only was a generally recognized improvement in curriculum organiza- 
tion achieved by such a cooperative approach, but also understandings 
and attitudes on the part of the professional and academic staff mem- 
bers were desirably influenced. 

Another opportunity for achieving a unified curriculum lies in pro- 
vision for experiences which will promote the development of values 
in both general and professional education. The community study 
project at the State University of New York State Teachers College in 
Oneonta is an example of such an experience. The content and the 
purpose of the community study is reported to be as closely related 
to general education as to professional education. A college bulletin 
states: 

“The purposes were to find out how a village organized to meet its 
own needs; to discover its relationship to the rest of the world; to 
learn what the resources were in the community for carrying on its 


1Karl W. Bigelow, “The American Teachers College,” Journal of Education, 
January 1955, pp. 13-14, 18-19, and 30. 
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school program; to find out what the community expects of its teach- 
ers; to develop techniques for finding out about a community; to 
discover interpersonal relationship problems and conflicts; and to 
locate some of the community leadership.” ? 

One Friday afternon I returned to the campus after spending a 
week at our field campus with a group of 28 seniors in elementary 
education for whom the experience is a part of a nine-week, full-time 
professional seminar. Our major concerns in the seminar are philoso- 
phy of education, educational evaluation, and professional problems, 
but our week at the field campus included a wide variety of carefully 
planned activities. We explored the out-of-doors, increased our own 
backgrounds in areas of natural science, and invited a group of chil- 
dren to come to the camp for a day to test our ability to apply our 
knowledge in a practical situation. Staff members in biological and 
earth sciences assisted us as resource persons. We worked with natural 
materials to construct craft objects under the direction of a specialist 
in the field of industrial arts. A member of the art department pro- 
vided materials and suggestions which resulted in truly creative, 
leisure-time activity. 

We read together around the fire after dinner, and written and oral 
expressions of feelings and ideas were shared by many members of the 
group. We applied our knowledge of evaluation techniques to plans 
for an assessment of the over-all experience, and we discussed disci- 
pline problems with our thinking clearly influenced by an increased 
understanding of the importance of meaningful, active learning. Our 
study of philosophy was not neglected. In fireside chats and in in- 
formal discussions, ideas were shaped and convictions formed which 
were finally written out as a concrete expression of individual beliefs 
concerning basic problems of living and education. Like the Oneonta 
community study, our experience at the field campus makes a varied 
contribution to the general, as well as the professional, education of 
the student. 

The interdisciplinary approach to teacher education may not be 
widely discussed among the staff members of many teachers colleges. 
Formal efforts at cooperation on a broad scale are certainly few in 
number. Yet it seems evident that in any institution in which teacher 
education is a primary concern the need and opportunity for coopera- 
tive effort must be recognized. Perhaps it is not too optimistic to 
expect that continued contacts and informal working together may 
develop into significant advances in building a unified program. If 
this assumption is valid, and I believe that it is, the institutional 
program of the teachers college may well lead the way in illustrating 
clearly the results of such cooperative endeavors. 

A third characteristic of the teachers college program is the stimulus 
which is present for the improvement of college teaching. In the 


*Evelyn Hodgdon, Using the Community in Teacher Education, State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, New York, 1948. 
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teachers college the development of teaching skills is a primary con- 
cern. It may be, and obviously is, perfectly possible to talk intermin- 
ably about desirable teaching techniques without any noticeable effort 
to put into practice even the least of the proposed precepts. However, 
it is equally true that a staff which seriously accepts its responsibility 
for preparing teachers for the public schools must eventually show 
some concern for its own practices. The new American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education publication, Teacher Education 
for a Free People, suggests some of the kinds of changes in college 
teaching which may result from the application of principles of teach- 
ing and learning in the college classroom. 

“For some teachers . . . [it] will mean planning and teaching co- 
operatively for the first time. For some it will mean new use of direct 
experience and referral of students to laboratory situations rather 
than to reading in the library. Others will wish to express in new 
ways the confidence which they really feel in students. Cooperative 
planning with students will be a challenging experience for some, as 
will student participation in evaluation. Willingness to select content 
in terms of its value for the citizen-teacher will not always be easy 
when it means omitting material taught over many years. There may 
also be need to see out-of-class activities as valuable learning experi- 
ences and as replacing certain class work. For some teachers needed 
change will be in the area of using a variety of resources of which the 
test will be but one, while for others experimentation will lie in dif- 
ferent ways of guiding learning experiences. Many teachers will need 
to review their own use of time. It may mean more time allotted to 
learning about students and evaluating their progress through direct 
contact and work with them in out-of-class activities and less time in 
reading papers or reports. It may mean more selective reading in the 
field in which the college teacher works, and the substitution of direct 
laboratory experiences with students for reading about teaching- 
learning situations.” * 

In its basic concern for teaching practices, the teachers college offers 
unusual opportunities for the improvement of the techniques of col- 
lege teaching. Pioneer efforts in this area are already under way. 
Continued effort and increased contributions are to be expected. 

The fourth and final characteristic of the teachers college program, 
which I will mention, is the opportunity which such a program affords 
for testing theory in practice. 

Mowat Fraser, chairman of the Department of Integration at Mont- 
clair Teachers College, brings out this point in discussing the appli- 
cation of learnings in both general and professional education which 
occurs during student teaching. He says: 


“The seniors [in the teachers college] must discuss convincingly the 


*Donald P. Cottrell (ed.), Teacher Education for a Free People, The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Oneonta, New York, 1956, p. 310. 
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wide variety of topics raised by pupils, fellow-teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and parents. Since dictatorial teaching cannot be effective in 
a democracy, they must have sufficient ability and force to turn the 
interests of the pupils to important tasks. They must work well with 
more experienced people. They must be loyal. They must refrain 
from gossipy adverse criticism, yet bring urgent needs to the proper 
authorities in a helpful way. And in appearance and personality, as 
well as manner and conversation, they must continually make a favor- 
able impression.” ¢ 

The program of direct experiences which is increasingly becoming 
an integral part of the teachers college program certainly provides 
an unequaled opportunity for the students to prove the quality of 
their education. In this area, too, the teachers college is in a position 
to furnish leadership and inspiration to other institutions of higher 
learning. 

This brief treatment of some of the characteristics of the institu- 
tional programs of teachers colleges suggests the potential contribu- 
tions which may be made to increasingly effective programs of higher 
education by the institution which accepts as its primary purpose the 
education of teachers. There is no intention, however, of suggesting 
that the practices described here are found only in teachers colleges. 
Each example given may be duplicated or approximated in the pro- 
gram of some other type of teacher preparing institution. It is con- 
tended, however, that the teachers college, because of the nature of 
its purpose and organization, has unusual opportunities to develop 
a planned program based on clearly defined objectives, to promote 
cooperative effort in integrating the general and professional aspects 
of the curriculum, to improve the quality of college teaching, and to 
test the effectiveness to educational outcomes in practice. Since these 
are areas of needed concern in all institutions of learning, it seems 
clear that the program of the teachers college does represent an im- 
portant resource in the improvement of teacher education and other 
types of higher education as well. 


“Mowat G. Fraser, “Advantages of a Teachers College Education,” Journal of 
Higher Education, June 1952, pp. 308-312, 343-344. 
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ELLA M. HANAWALT 


Professor of Psychology and Education 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


Recorder 






Tere are three basic types of institutions preparing teachers for 
our schools: liberal arts colleges; single- or dominant-purpose institu- 
tions; and institutions of complex organization, including a college 
of education along with colleges for other areas of professional spe- 
cialization. However, the type of institution is not the major determi- 
nant of the nature of the teacher-preparation program, for the 
variations both among types and within each type are great. Four 
fundamentally different approaches are in current practice: 

1. In a few institutions there is no department of education, as 
such, but the program of teacher education has been completely in- 
tegrated into the departments of the arts and the sciences. 

2. In many institutions, there is close cooperation between the de- 
partment of education and other departments, tying the preparation 
of teachers intimately into the college-wide guidance program. 

3. In many institutions the professional program is under the direc- 
tion of a department or school of education, in which the program 
is built upon the foundation of general education and makes exten- 
sive use of the resources of other departments for specialized instruc- 
tion, consultation, and other services. 

4. In some institutions the subject-matter departments in the col- 
lege of arts and sciences direct the program of teacher preparation, 
utilizing the department of education as a service agency, primarily 
to insure the meeting of certification requirements. 

In relation to each kind of approach there are questions which 
must be thought through carefully. What conception of the function 
of subject matter prevails among faculty members? What conception 
of the profession of teaching is employed? What kind (or kinds) of 
organization is best for the development of the program in any given 
situation? What specific role does each of the participating groups 
have in each particular plan? What elements of strength, of weak- 
ness, and of agreement are there in the various approaches? 
Whatever the approach, the groups involved seem to be coming 








NOTE: Chairman of Group 18, Section 1, was Hollis L. Caswell, 
President, Teachers College, Columbia University; resource persons 
were W. Earl Armstrong, Director, National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education, Washington, D. C., and L. Vernon Caine, 
President, Illinois College. 
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closer together in thinking and in cooperation. There is apparent 
among all a growing concern about what can be done to prepare 
teachers better, and there is recognition that a truly liberal educa- 
tional background, skill in teaching, and understanding of children 
and youth are essential qualifications of teachers at both elementary 
and secondary school levels. 


Role of Teacher Training 


MILTON E. KRAFT 


Head, Department of Education and Psychology 
Earlham College 


Recorder 


Scuoots and systems of education are of tremendous importance 
to the growth and potential of modern nations. The study of schools 
and education has become a new and separate academic area and is 
no longer a mere application of long-established disciplines to prob- 
lems of teaching methodology. In addition to its obvious vocational 
values, it has important contributions to make to the general-liberal 
education of students. Forward-looking teacher education institutions 
conceive of the basic professional education requirements as funda- 
mental courses in the social sciences contributing equally to the gen- 
eral and professional learning of prospective teachers. Much progress 
has been made in “blending” the content and approach of the tradi- 
tional liberal arts programs and teacher education programs. In the 
current period of dynamic social change this inevitably results in some 
conflict. 

Professional educators do not agree on the nature of the basic dif- 
ferences among the various types of institutions preparing teachers. 
There is a strong feeling that the obvious differences of requirements 
in foreign language, religion, and the like are not as fundamental as 
they were at one time. Institutions preparing teachers (with some 
exceptions, of course) are growing more and more alike. There is 
still considerable difference, however, in the stated purposes of these 
institutions. The general education of students in “teachers colleges” 
is most likely to be thought of in terms of content students will use 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 18, Section 2, was Loran G. Town- 
send, Dean, College of Education, University of Missouri; resource 
persons were Samuel E. Burr, Jr., Chairman, Department of Educa- 
tion, The American University, and William K. Selden, Executive 
Secretary, National Commission on Accrediting, Washington, D. C. 
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later in their own teaching. In nonspecialized or multi-purpose insti- 
tutions, general education is usually required for the development 
of the “well-educated person.” In all institutions the “real” purpose 
of those carrying on the actual instruction determines the true nature 
of the institution (no matter how it is named) and the ways in which 
it differs from all others. Frequently differences are defined in terms 
of liberal arts institutions as contrasted with “teachers colleges.” Ex- 
amination of actual curricular offerings shows this contrast to be of 
questionable validity. In many instances the attitude of a particular 
academic department toward teacher education may cause conflict 
within the institution and determine whether or not a good climate 
for teacher education is possible and thus the kind of teacher educa- 
tion program available. 

Teacher education should be considered the responsibility of all 
departments of an institution. College faculties must be made in- 
creasingly aware of their joint responsibility and institutional com- 
mitment toward teacher education. Closer relationship must be 
established between teacher education institutions and the public 
schools. College faculty members of all departments should be en- 
couraged to visit their students in the teaching programs and learn 
to know and to help the supervising teachers in the schools. There is 
reason to hope that the present plight of the schools and the current 
nationwide interest in educational problems will stimulate faculty 
cooperation. 

Some institutions have greater freedom than others in the develop- 
ment of their teacher education programs. Where states specify con- 
tent but not course names, it has been possible to develop professional 
block sequences in teacher education, allowing for much individual 
and seminar type study. Present teacher education programs over the 
nation reveal a tendency toward better balance of general and pro- 
fessional studies. 

Professional educators are showing increasing recognition of the 
significance of the growth of their area as a field with content im- 
portant in the general education of all students. The role of profes- 
sional education in an institution is more likely to be related to the 
educational climate of the institution than to its supposed “type.” 
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humanities 


JOHN D. KENDALL 


Director, Conservatory of Music 
Muskingum College 


Genera education humanites courses have been scrutinized 
from every angle, from every vantage point. They have felt the jaun- 
diced eye of the traditional upon them, and, likewise, the goading 
stare of the experimental. They have been accused of impossible 
goals and objectives; accused of including too much, trying to do too 
much; accused of maintaining inflexible content from year to year 
or of too much and too rapid change. One teacher cannot know 
enough to teach a humanities course, and a staff of experts will not 
coordinate their specialties. Ideas are stressed more than values; forms 
more than content. Collections of excerpts, and predigested sum- 
maries are spoiling the student for total experiences. Large lecture 
sections ignore the individual. True intellectual content is being 
watered down by the inclusion of music and art. If a course presents 
separate units from various areas, it is merely a “little bit of this and 
that—a smattering of ignorance.” If it integrates areas, teachers are 
“trespassing on each others’ disciplines.” And to cap all of this—no 
two schools offer courses that are really alike. Administrators cannot 
pin down the boundaries of the courses, and registrars cannot figure 
credits for them. Diversity has become chaos; liberty, license; and 
academic freedom—intellectual anarchy. Both from within the ranks 
of humanities teachers, and from the gallaries of hostile colleagues, 
the questions are hurled, and the probing continues. 

But in the midst of this collegiate hurly-burly there is still a sensible 
focus on the problems at hand. Humanities course objectives are 
constantly being re-examined, and careful planning has tended to 
limit too extensive subject-matter coverage. Humanities teachers gen- 
erally have come to refer constantly and directly to the work of art 
itself as a source—a point around which study is organized. Experi- 
mentation coupled with evaluation is now, more than ever, the most 
familiar of academic pursuits. Student needs are in the forefront of 
the planning (witness the extensive discussions on student needs dur- 
ing the 1955 National Conference on Higher Education). The atti- 
tude toward widespread diversity in humanities courses is one of 
genuine concern, but not undue alarm. 

Humanities teachers, by nature an enthusiastic lot, steadily con- 
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solidate their considerable success of the past decade, and are attempt- 
ing to strengthen further their educational offerings and resources in 
the face of some extremely perplexing situations. 

I propose to raise five questions, some new perhaps, some of long 
standing, concerning humanities in general education. Because of the 
very nature of many of these questions, however, actual solutions will 
necessarily have to be worked out in the classrooms and at the desks 
of energetic humanities teachers. 

Following then, are the five questions pertaining to the role of 
humanities courses in general education: 

1. How can teaching in the humanities continue to be effective in 
the face of rapidly increasing college enrollment and class size? Is 
class size a major factor in successful humanities teaching? To what 
extent will problems be solved by technical aids, such as recordings, 
tapes, TV? 

Naturally, every college teacher is concerned with the problems of 
increasing enrollment and the consequent pressure to increase class 
size. Paul Dressel points out that “the future of the general education 
movement is by no means assured. Should general education courses 
be forced into large classes, many of the objectives . . . would go by 
default.” + Humanities teachers will have particular reason to look 
with anxiety at the prospects, for we have committed ourselves to a 
set of values in education which stress not only attention to student’s 
individualized experience and the development of a personal point 
of view, but also the encouragement of creative activity demanding a 
maximum of teacher time. So, as we examine ways and means of 
reconciling teacher shortages with enlarged classes, we are apt to be 
skeptical of “efficiency measures” and “organizational schemes.” The 
mildly acid implications of the Work Study Engineer’s report after a 
visit to a symphony concert, have a wry significance for humanities 
teachers: 

“All the twelve violins were playing identical notes; this seems un- 
necessary duplication. The staff of this section should be drastically 
cut. If a large volume of sound is required, it could be obtained by 
means of electronic apparatus. 

“There seems to be too much repetition of some musical passages. 
Scores should be drastically pruned. . . . It is estimated that if all 
redundant passages were eliminated the whole concert time of two 
hours could be reduced to 20 minutes and there would be no need 
for an interval.” ? 

Nevertheless, a search for more efficient ways cannot be avoided. 
In the presentation of material we can organize successfully. It is in 
the participation of students that we face difficulties. We can lecture 


1Paul L. Dressel, “With Candor and Caution,” Journal of General Education, 
April 1955, p. 197. 

*“How To Be Efficient with Fewer Violins,” American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, Autumn 1955, p. 454. 
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and present problems to larger groups by using more and better equip- 
ment—slides, movies, records, tapes, and even closed circuit TV. Is 
this really achieving what we are after? There is a danger that con- 
stantly improving methods of presentation will become intellectual- 
ized and stereotyped to such an extent that a direct concern with 
actual attitudes and emotional responses of the students will decline 
sharply. Each student needs a sounding board for his own personal 
reactions to the new experiences and the new presentations made in 
a humanities class. He reacts in one of two ways: by writing, or by 
discussing, and both are endlessly time consuming from the teacher's 
standpoint. 

Still, the student needs as his sounding board, whether he writes or 
discusses, another interested person. Obviously, there are only two 
choices, either a teacher or another student. 

Is it completely far-fetched to seek a much wider use of students to 
aid in humanities programs? Have we not left relatively undeveloped 
this resource because of vested interest in the lecture system and the 
idea of fixed class attendance? This possibility is suggested in an 
article entitled, “The Problem Isn’t Bricks—It’s Brains,” by Henry 
Steele Commager: “. . . faculty must be prepared to concede to stu- 
dents themselves a larger role in education than they now play... . 
The first thing required . . . is a reconsideration of the lecture sys- 
tem.”* The concept of student self-help is not new, but needs re- 
newed exploration in these critical times. 

In relation to this, can we further exploit self-evaluation as a teach- 
ing device? It is hopeless to expect a teacher to read the stream of 
papers resulting from a sequence of assignments involving reports, 
critiques, discussions, and reactions. Even the essay questions in test- 
ing become burdensome with 150 or more students to grade. Yet these 
frequent papers represent a recognized and an important part of the 
educational process. 

Why not let the student keep his own file of reactions, reports, and 
comments on a planned sequence of assignments? At the close of 
some specified period, he would read and evaluate his work, and again 
write about his own growth, change, experience, or the lack of it. 
Such methods have been tried successfully, but need more testing and 
experiment before becoming entirely acceptable. 

As we plan for greater efficiency, our planning need not deal en- 
tirely with scheduling, equipment, materials, subject divisions; it may 
deal quite appropriately with the inner resources of the human beings 
involved: the resources of both teacher and student. 

2. Is it possible or desirable for institutions to arrive at some agree- 
ment as to what subject divisions should be included in a humanities 
course? What factors determine the choice in each institution? In 


*Henry Steele Commager, “The Problem Isn’t Bricks—It’s Brains,” New York 
Times Magazine, January 29, 1956, p. 12. 
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this connection, is there need for additional textbooks specifically 
written for humanities courses? 


According to Arthur Berndtson, “. . . action [in humanities courses] 
has outpaced the understanding of basic theory in all but a few in- 
stances.” * If this is true, it is natural that humanities courses should 
be quite divergent in content, subject divisions, and course organiza- 
tion. However, this is not to say that understanding of basic theory 
will automatically bring the convergence of these same factors into 
a clearly structured and ideal humanities course. This viewpoint 
maintains: “It is axiomatic that general education will take different 
forms in different institutions.” ° 

While we may have pressures from some administrators and from 
some faculty who would like a clear-cut, subject outline, so that 
courses might be as interchangeable, institutional-wise, as engine parts 
in an assembly line, there are probably a majority of teachers who 
would justify and encourage diversity. What we really need to discuss 
and study is this: Which factors leading to diversity are rooted in 
sound causes, such as unique institutional programs, particular loca- 
tions, or special student-body characteristics, and which factors are 
merely the result of expediency, inflexibility, lack of coordination, or 
sheer academic anarchy? 

The fact that there is a plethora of textbooks in many areas, but 
decidedly not in the humanities, may be indicative of widespread 
awareness of present humanities course diversity. Certainly there are 
many trained scholars eminently capable of preparing texts. But the 
feeling seems prevalent that adoption would be doubtful, that hu- 
manities teachers want to develop their own courses, write their own 
syllabi. Furthermore, many humanities teachers have a healthy intel- 
lectual wanderlust which makes the adoption of a set pattern or text, 
for more than two or three years, a decided restriction. The urge to 
use different materials from the vast resources of the arts, year after 
year, is, in some ways, the earmark of a successful humanities teacher. 

Despite these points, however, we may still raise the relevant and 
important question: Could new textbooks help bring a reasonable 
unity to kumanities offerings? 

This brings us to one other aspect of the problem of diversity: the 
old question as to what may properly be included as “humanities.” 
Those of us whose specialties lie in the visual arts and music are 
grateful to read that even a philosopher may consider the arts as the 
“primary humanities,” and history, philosophy, and religion as “sec- 
ondary humanities” which may, however, appropriately appear as 
subject divisions of a humanities course.® 


“Arthur Berndtson, “The Nature of the Humanities,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, July 1952, pp. 228-238. 

* Haskell M. Block, “The Humanities and General Education,” Journal of Higher 
Education, December 1954, p. 469. 

* Arthur Berndtson, op. cit., p. 228. 
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In general, the thesis that the humanities must be primarily con- 
cerned with values, with human personality, and with the expression 
of ideas in these areas through aesthetic form, would probably meet 
with wide acceptance among humanities teachers, and might well 
become the basis for unified course offerings. 


3. Should the humanities courses be concerned only, or primarily, 
with the cultural heritage of the Western world? Are there resources 
available for the inclusion of Oriental materials, and how may these 
be developed? 


Whatever the reasons, it is certain that with few exceptions, hu- 
manities courses devote the great majority of time and emphasis to 
Western civilization. Many completely ignore non-Western culture. 
The reasons for this are not as obvious or as simple as they seem. Some 
of us might justify this narrowing of scope as an intentional and 
necessary limitation of materials, considering such factors as lack of 
time, the background of American students, and language barriers. 
Others would maintain that the chief concern in a humanities course 
is the study of our American heritage, which is primarily traceable 
through European sources; still others would express regret at our 
lack of training and background in non-Western art and literature, 
and a consequent insecurity in attempting any presentation. 

Can the ethnocentric view of history and values, expressed in the 
first of these arguments, be justified? Is studying our own heritage 
enough? Can we continue to overlook the dynamic centers of history 
in our time, as well as in former epochs? 

The lack of training factor is understandable, since relatively few 
graduate schools in America have offered thorough programs in Far 
Eastern culture and history. But this pattern is changing now, and 
at least one university is even offering courses leading to the teaching 
of Far Eastern Culture in Secondary Education. As more opportuni- 
ties for training and insights in non-Western culture appear, it is to 
be hoped that the same adventurous urge which gave specialists in 
English literature the courage to teach the art and music segments 
of humanities courses, and the art and music specialists courage to 
relate their teaching to literature and philosophy, may stimulate an 
increasing number of teachers to spend time in preparing courses 
drawing upon the art, music, and literature of non-Western cultures. 

Active exchange programs, involving both faculty and students, to- 
gether with a fuller use of students from other cultures now in this 
country, might be a further stimulus to the expansion of work in 
this area. 


4. If general education should permeate all four years of the col- 
lege program, which year is best for a humanities course? Is there a 


relationship between humanities course structure and organization 
and the level at which the courses should be offered? 


Even though there is a theoretical insistence that general education 
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should be presented at each level of student development, the pre- 
dominant pattern is for such courses to be offered during the first 
two years. This fact has particular implications as far as course or- 
ganization in the humanities is concerned. It means first of all that 
many of the advanced concepts appropriate for a “cap-stone” course 
at the senior level must be modified, if not abandoned. It means that 
the course has the double function of serving as a “terminal” course 
and as a preparation for future study. Since the difference between 
the last year of high school and the first year of college work is be- 
coming alarmingly slight, the problem of maintaining high standards 
intellectually tends to become complicated with the necessity of pro- 
viding for beginning college students a set of experiences which they 
should have had long before college age. 

Further, the chances for developing students’ self-evaluation and 
independent learning mentioned earlier, are considerably less at the 
freshman and sophomore levels. 

If the general education program has leveled off at the freshman- 
sophomore mark, this certainly is a significant factor in planning our 
courses. On the other hand, a spread through four years might indi- 
cate maintaining the diversity of objectives and materials discussed 
previously. 


5. Are the arts really related to each other and to the other humani- 
ties? How can music, especially, be presented in relation to the other 
areas in a nontechnical way without overstressing biographical, verbal, 
or literary aspects? 


The arguments for teaching the arts as related areas have been 
many and convincing. They have ranged from the practical to the 
theoretical advantages and have examined the levels of integration, 
including historical, aesthetic, philosophical, and psychological. The 
actual working success of the great majority of humanities courses is 
in itself evidence of the possibilities in teaching through relationships. 
Yet, there are many who still question the validity of such efforts and 
they are sometimes the very specialists whose support and cooperation 
are most desirable in planning and teaching humanities courses. 
Usually, they object to what they feel is the establishment of spurious 
relationships among the arts, and to a lack of thoroughness in their 
particular field. Also, they often express the opinion that relation- 
ships and integration may be understood only after a certain back- 
ground and experience in each separate field has been attained. 
Especially those in the music field are likely to raise objections to the 
presentation of music in a humanities course, as being too much con- 
cerned with historical data, or literary qualities, or with the composer 
or performer as a person. They will insist that music is a language 
of its own which must be learned before a real understanding may be 
reached. 

However, it is just here that the specialist music teacher must show 
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the new directions in which we should move: toward a clear and 
straightforward vocabulary with which music may be discussed as 
sounds to be heard—sounds which affect us as listeners. This search 
for terms will invariably invade the other arts, as well as psychology, 
and may also draw, as do the other arts, from widely divergent fields. 
In this sense, the teacher’s job is similar to that of the critic: 

“The music critic’s . . . task is, therefore, the development of an 
adequate, precise, nontechnical vocabulary for describing without 
sentimental or fanciful imagery what happens in music, as well as in 
his mind while he listens. This is a continuing obligation which 
carries with it the duty of criticizing the question-begging, fallacy- 
breeding vocabulary now in use.” ” 

In developing a new vocabulary, the teacher will at the same time 
be considering a piece of music as he does every other work of art— 
a significant creation which has aesthetic form and unity, and whose 
effect on us needs to be thought about and discussed. 

In the final analysis, it may appear that the institutional resources 
in the humanities phase of general education may emerge to some 
extent through improved techniques and more extensive use of tech- 
nical aids and careful organization of procedures. However, it seems 
more probable that inner resources, not tools, must provide the im- 
portant answers and the real strength through which new working 
relationships between students and teachers will be established. 


Humanities 


THE REVEREND EDWARD J. KAMMER, C.M. 
Executive Vice President 
De Paul University 


Recorder 


Waar are the humanities? There is a general agreement that the 
humanities include a study of literature, music, and the visual arts. 
Then the field expands to include philosophy, religion, architecture, 
and history. Some like the general term “applied aesthetics.” What- 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 19 was Alfred M. Sterling, Professor 
of Humanities, Stephens College; resource person was John C. Pletz, 
Chairman, Humanities Department, Wright Branch, The Chicago 
City Junior College. 


‘Jacques Barzun, “Composer and Critic—Here, Today,” The Juilliard Review, 
Winter 1955-1956, p. 42. 
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ever the subject areas, whether large in number, or small, they are 
taught in a humanities course. There is a wide divergence, however, 
in the number of credit hours devoted to the course—the range is 
from three to eighteen. There is likewise as wide a divergence in the 
approach. It may be chronological. It may center around a topic, 
such as the concept of freedom or the dignity of the individual. It 
may be through the great books. 

No matter what the subject areas or the approach, the justification 
of the course is found in giving to the student his cultural heritage. 
Moreover, it attempts to give him a whole view of that heritage which 
may be missed in departmentalized offerings. On the other hand, it 
is objected that the students merely rubber stamp the opinions or 
biases of the individual giving the course. The answer to this ob- 
jection is that the materials presented should prevent such a thing 
from happening. 

As is to be expected, there is no agreement on optimum class size, 
or on the moot point: Does an increase in class size necessarily dilute 
the quality of instruction? There is agreement, however, that the 
better technique in handling the class is a combination of lecture and 
discussion. Lectures by specialists are sometimes used. However, it 
has been found that too often the specialist is over the heads of the 
class. 

Generally, the course is devoted only to Western culture because 
of the magnitude of the subject. However, geographical location may 
require an introduction to Oriental cultures. The difficulty is in secur- 
ing competent instruction in non-Western cultures. 

There is no uniformity in the requirement of the humanities course 
for all students. Some offer it only to selected students. Some offer 
it only to liberal arts students, with no availability to students in 
other curricula. There is uniformity in offering the course to fresh- 
men, since it opens avenues of inquiry which the students may never 
be able to follow at a later time. 

Uniformity is desirable. A wide choice of courses may lead to pro- 
liferation, with its attendant administrative and budgetary problem. 
But whether there be uniformity or wide choice, the humanities are 
a part of the attempt to produce a liberally educated person, one who 
should be able to adapt himself to life’s problems; to appreciate, to 
use, and to enjoy his cultural heritage; and to become a socially use- 
ful person. 
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EDWARD A. CARLIN 


Assistant to the Dean 
The Basic College 
Michigan State University 


A consideration of the social studies in general education may be- 
gin with almost any facet of the program but rarely can the matter 
of values be avoided. If I were to discuss the content of courses, per- 
sonnel, teaching methods, or any one of a host of other topics, there 
is little question that eventually and probably inadvertently and im- 
plicitly the problems that value judgments raise would enter the 
discourse. In recognition of this situation, therefore, I have chosen to 
direct my comments to the subject of values as they impinge upon 
the development and implementation of social studies programs. 

I should like to examine the relationships that exist between value 
systems and the social studies or social science programs on two levels. 
One is the relationship between value systems and the social scientist 
qua social scientist. The other is the relationship between value sys- 
tems and the teacher. While both relationships have commonalities, 
there are significant differences that should be recognized. In my 
opinion the failure to make these differences explicit is the source of 
much misunderstanding particularly with respect to the behavior of 
the teacher. 

It is a truism that no scientist can avoid a system of values. His 
very concern with science is a reflection of one facet of such a system. 
It is also true that in his selection of data, in his development of theo- 
retical constructs, and in his interpretation of that which he ob- 
serves, the scientist is subject to the elements of some value system. 
In large measure these are the values of the scientist as a scientist and 
include such things as the objective pursuit of empirical relation- 
ships, the full recognition and publication of relevant data, the ac- 
curate description of both methodology and results, and the freedom 
to modify change and pursue new relationships. One could continue 
with such a list drawing upon much of the excellent work that has 
been done concerning the nature and methodology of science. In 
this light, science is a subsystem of values that exist in some larger 
system. The guideposts for the scientist are quite clear and the public 


* The actual title of this paper was “Value Systems and the Social Science Pro- 
grams in General Education.” 
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nature of his efforts give reasonable assurance that he will abide by 
them. 

In spite of these guides, however, the scientist is frequently uneasy 
about the extent to which values that have their roots outside of 
science are likely to distort the product of his effort. Even the scien- 
tist whose concern is overtly limited to the pursuit of scientific truth 
without concerning himself about the technical or social usefulness 
of his findings cannot entirely avoid two sources of great difficulty. 

He may have made the most sincere effort to exclude all of his 
explicit bias from his work but he can never be sure about those facets 
of the larger value system that may be so deeply imbedded in his own 
personality that he is unaware of their existence. Added to this con- 
siderable limitation upon the scientist’s objectivity is the possibility 
that the very process of investigation may influence the data with 
which he is working. While this situation is one faced to some extent 
by all scientists, it is a particular source of insecurity for the social 
scientist. Not only is he faced with the possibility of implicit bias that 
he may not recognize in himself or in his colleagues, but also that very 
bias may influence his data and therefore his results. That this in- 
creases the difficulties of prediction goes without saying. 

These remarks are not meant in any way to deprecate the useful- 
ness of scientific methodologies in the area of social phenomena. They 
are aimed, however, at highlighting the difficulty of the task and the 
impossibility of a value-free social science. It would seem a wiser 
course to recognize this situation and go on from there for as Morris 
Cohen has written “. . . the questions of human value are inescap- 
able, and those who banish them at the front door admit them un- 
avowedly and therefore uncritically at the back door.” } 

If the individual in his role as a social scientist cannot entirely 
escape from the values that transcend those of science itself, what then 
is the situation of the individual in his role as a teacher of social 
science? 

As has been previously mentioned, there are certain characteristics 
that are common to both roles and certain ones that differ signifi- 
cantly. The most important of these differences is that, while as a 
scientist the likelihood of induced changes in the data and consequent 
changes in outcomes that may accompany investigation is a source of 
difficulty and uncertainty, as a teacher induced changes are the very 
focus of the individual’s effort. While the scientist must be wary of 
inducing change, the teacher has this as his goal. 

It is frequently difficult for the scientist in the classroom to accept 
this shift in purpose. It runs counter to his system of values as a 
| scientist, for it seems to bring him uncomfortably close to the role of 
| propagandist or social reformer. His attempts to distinguish his efforts 
| from those of the latter two groups frequently result in a retreat into 
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‘Morris Cohen, Reason and Nature, Free Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1953, p. 349. 
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so-called “objectivity.” This may be accompanied, strangely enough, 
by more sweeping claims for the scientific conclusions in his discipline 
than he would make for them in his role as a scientist. The results 
are not likely to be happy. Values will creep in and may be uncritically 
accepted. Furthermore, the quality of the teaching itself will prob- 
ably suffer when its purpose, the inducement of change, has been 
blunted. However, even the social scientist, who meets the issue 
squarely and recognizes the differences between his role as a scientist 
and that as a teacher, may still be in a quandary. As a scientist he 
has had a number of clear benchmarks that have guided his efforts. 
He has more or less learned the rules of the game. Even if he accepts 
the idea that induced changes are to be sought rather than avoided 
in his role as a teacher, the scientist has only approached the large 
question, namely, “What changes are to be sought?” 

It is usual at this point to make reference to “changes in skills, 
attitudes and knowledge” as desirable goals for the teacher. Such 
statements are, of course, meaningless until they are made specific. 
It is the process of making such goals specific that can yield some in- 
sights into the problem of values in the social science classroom, and 
that can be of assistance in the development of some “rules of the 
game” for the teacher who has been trained as a social scientist. 

The scientist’s training is of assistance here. Just as there are pro- 
cedures that reflect the values implicit in the sciences, so one may 
discover the procedures that reflect the values implicit in the teach- 
ing process, if it is to avoid propagandizing in the invidious sense. 
The scientist certainly views his area of competence as something more 
than a mass of information. He knows that there are attitudes and 
skills that are germaine to his activities as a scientist. Therefore, he 
should be able to avoid wasting his energy by trying to decide between 
a number of false dichotomies presented by some educators, such as 
whether he is teaching attitudes or subject matter, students or sub- 
ject matter, thinking or memorizing, or any number of other “either- 
or” propositions. His task is to teach his subject to students. His 
subject involves facts, principles, attitudes, and skills. As a researcher 
and scholar in the field, he has become informed as to what they are 
and has, for the most part at least, accepted them. In his role as a 
teacher, he has assumed the additional responsibility of introducing 
these elements of his subject to others and therefore further publiciz- 
ing his own commitment. He is, at the same time, inviting his stu- 
dents to join him. 

This, then, is a first approximation to a solution of the problem 
of handling value judgments in the classroom. It can only be a first 
approximation because there are broad areas to which it cannot be 
applied. Allow me to explain. 

The professor has a system of values only part of which is involved 
in his commitment to his discipline. He is always faced with the 
question, therefore, of whether or not he should declare himself on 
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particular issues separating those values which inhere in his discipline 
from those he holds as a citizen of the larger community. As an econo- 
mist, for example, he may be able to trace the effects of a tax policy 
with some degree of precision, but if the tax raises a question of dis- 
tributive vs. equalitarian justice as it probably will, he has reached 
the point where a practical judgment on the desirability of the tax 
goes beyond formal economic analysis to include ethical and philo- 
sophical bases. This is not an unusual situation as any instructor in 
the social sciences will testify. It raises the issue, however, not only 
of the declaration of the instructor’s judgment, but also of the extent 
to which he can legitimately expect the student to accept that judg- 
ment. 

My view (my value-judgment) is that the instructor should declare 
himself in such a situation. I doubt that he could be ethically neu- 
tral, in any event, and therefore I would rather see the position made 
clear. But the basis for such judgments should also be made explicit. 
This, of course, means that the instructor must first make explicit to 
himself the values which motivate his choice. Difficult as this is to 
accomplish, unless it is done, there is every likelihood that judgments 
will be announced as flowing from the methods of science which in 
fact reflect a quite different kind of knowledge. 

The situation for the teacher is similar to that of the scientist to 
the extent that, in each case, the individual must be constantly alert 
to avoid conclusions which apparently reflect the data, although they 
actually reflect implicit and unrecognized biases and prior commit- 
ments. If it is stated that such a goal is impossible of attainment, one 
can but agree that just as the researcher, who recognizing the impos- 
sibility of a completely value free social science, nevertheless strives 
toward a goal, so the teacher, recognizing the impossibility of per- 
fect explication, can nevertheless strive to attain it. 

This raises the final question for this paper. To what extent can 
the teacher legitimately expect the student to accept his professor's 
values? At the threshold the answer seems simple. If there are cer- 
tain attitudes, knowledge, and skills that are essential to the mastery 
of the subject, these certainly can and should be required of the stu- 
dent but beyond this the demand for compliance cannot go. How- 
ever, in an actual classroom situation the solution is never as simple 
as this. —The matrix of values, knowledge, and method does not lend 
itself to simple and clear-cut distinctions. It is the rare professor who 
has not been uncertain at times of his ability to distinguish between 
the values implicit in his discipline and those that only impinge upon 
it. Therefore, it behooves him to proceed with caution, but there is 
one standard upon which he can insist. Just as it is incumbent upon 
him to make his own values as explicit as possible both to his students 
and to himself, so too can he demand the same kind of performance 
from his students. The problems that value judgments raise for both 
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the social scientist and the teacher arise not so much from their exist- 
ence as from their lack of clarity and explicitness. 

One may inquire whether or not this approach to value judgments 
in the social studies is in conflict with the objectives that preface so 
many courses in this area. I refer, of course, to those objectives that 
concern citizenship, democracy, individual worth, et cetera. The 
answer is that far from being in conflict with such goals this approach 
to value judgments is a most fruitful one for their realization. The 
generalized goals of the kind mentioned above have subsumed under 
them a large number of specifics. It is doubtful that any one course 
or sequence of courses or an entire college program can reach all of 
these specifics. There can be no quarrel with the proposition that 
intellectual and emotional development are closely correlated and 
that both are involved in the behavior of the “good citizen.” There 
is an important issue, however, concerning the matter of emphasis. 

The emphasis that would follow from the suggestions that have 
been made in this paper would be placed squarely upon intellectual 
understanding. The impact of formal education if it tries to do all 
things is likely to be so dissipated that it will succeed in accomplish- 
ing little or nothing. The principle of concentration of force would 
certainly seem as valid in the area of higher education as in any other. 

This brief analysis of the relationships between value systems and 
the social sciences may be summarized in the following manner. While 
a value free social science does not exist, nevertheless, the social scien- 
tist must bend every effort to keep his investigations free from his 
own bias. This “matter of factness” of the scientist is carried over 
into the classroom to the extent that having made certain judgments 
concerning the validity of this approach the teacher of social science 
has become its advocate to his students. The teacher of social science, 
however, cannot stop at this point because questions of practical 
judgment will arise in the classroom. His guide in these matters 
is to clarify first for himself and then for his students the extent to 
which his judgments flow from the nature of his discipline and the 
extent to which they are based upon some other method of knowing. 
The teacher’s primary emphasis is upon inducing changes in the 
students relative to those values that are implicit in the social sciences. 
This emphasis is also primarily at the intellectual level and the out- 
comes at either this level or the affective level can be expected to be 
modest. 
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Social Studies 


HAROLD T. WIEAND 


Chairman, Social Studies Department 
State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


Recorder 


Some agreement upon the definition of social studies should pre- 
cede a consideration of the role of the social studies in general edu- 
cation. General agreement can be found for a definition that includes 
the social sciences and history; but when the definition is broadened 
to include courses in geography, psychology, and the humanities, 
agreement understandably diminishes. However, even the most lim- 
ited definition of social studies does not seriously weaken the proposi- 
tion that the social studies are a vital part of any program of general 
education. 

A recognition of this proposition requires that the aims of general 
education be considered, and such a consideration will lead to some 
such statements of aims as the following: a major purpose of general 
education is to offset the alleged narrowness of the overspecialized 
college product; or, an important purpose is the development of co- 
hesion in our society; or, it is to educate man, the social animal, so 
that he lives more safely, happily, and effectively in our complex 
society; or, it should be used to develop good citizenship and good 
character. Other objectives can be stated, and, like the foregoing, 
each will stir up controversy, but certainly the social studies must 
stand ready to supply a wealth of organized information and oppor- 
tunities for its use so that the student can achieve the intellectual 
understanding which has first priority in a college program of general 
education. 

Differences in definition and stated purpose preclude the establish- 
ment of a uniform pattern of social studies organization in our col- 
leges and universities. Diversity is further necessitated by differences 
in the size of schools, in administrative practices, in traditions and 
structure. Even though general education emphasizes the inculcation 
of values of a relatively permanent sort, nevertheless its content will 
vary with the current social, economic, and political pressures at any 
given time. In any event, there is endless variety in the present pat- 
tern of organization of social studies in the general education pro- 
grams of institutions of higher learning. Continuous experimentation 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 20 was Doyle Mikesell, Head, Basic 


Division, Drake University; resource person was Rollo E. Wicks, Head, 
General Education Department, State University of New York, Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute, Canton. 
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and re-evaluation make each program in some way unique. Consider- 
able flexibility in teaching and administration is apparent. This 
flexibility is often very important to the teacher who might have to 
combat boredom from the frequent repetition of a general education 
course. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacles to the adequate integration of 
the social studies in a general education program are to be found in 
the attempts to recruit competent teachers. Here, again, flexibility 
of practice is the rule. In some schools teachers are loaned part-time 
by specialized departments; in others, teachers trained in specialized 
disciplines leave the traditional departments and become entirely 
identified with the general education staff; sometimes the teachers 
are turned into “core” teachers; others continue their specialization 
but attempt to achieve better integration of subject matter. 

Whatever the practice, it is encouraging to find so much agreement 
that general education experimentation is very promising. Fortu- 
nately, there are already enough solid achievements in fitting the 
social studies into programs of general education that any college or 
university can get helpful guidance in implementing its own program. 
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Tue role of science instruction for purposes of general education, 
just as in such broad fields of knowledge as the social studies and the 
humanities, has been discussed and analyzed by many different groups 
during the past quarter century. Consideration in such discussion and 
analysis has been given to the question of the objectives of science in 
general education, the question of the relevant and significant aspects 
of the content of science for general education, the nature of the 
background and training of teachers of science for purposes of gen- 
eral education and the like. 

A review of the general education movement during this time leads 
to several observations: 

1. Science instruction for purposes of general education, as an area 
of instruction different from instruction for the preparation of scien- 
tists, is here to stay. 
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2. The feeling of satisfaction on the part of both instructors and 
students regarding the status of science instruction for general educa- 
tion is not as great as such feelings with regard to the more conven- 
tional science courses which increasingly are assumed to be mainly 


relevant for the training of scientists. 


It appears appropriate, therefore, in light of these observations, to 
raise several kinds of questions regarding the present nature of science 
instruction for general education. The questions themselves are not 
new. What is new, however, is our increased experience in attempting 
to provide science instruction for general education. And it is in the 
backdrop of such experience that the questions are raised. 

The questions themselves deal with the success or lack of success 
of said instruction from the standpoint of its impact on students, with 
the appropriateness of more recent developments of science itself in 
such instruction and the resources deemed necessary to provide this 


instruction. 


Before raising questions, however, it is probably desirable to indi- 
cate certain assumptions regarding science instruction for general edu- 
cation. A listing of these assumptions is important in order to indicate 


the setting and to give the questions meaning. 


The following assumptions are based primarily on contacts with 
instructors who have had experience in giving science instruction in 
general education, on the nature of textbooks written for this purpose, 


Assumptions Regarding Science Instruction 
for General Education 


and other similar evidence. 


1. Some selection of the content and concepts of science must be 
made. The content for some courses may be made on a highly selec- 
tive basis, such as in the so-called “block and gap” organization, or 


there may be less selectivity as in the survey concept. 


2. Generally, people responsible for providing science instruction 
for general education have a conviction that a need exists for such 


instruction. 


3. The nature of the content and concepts selected for such in- 
struction, the objectives of the instruction, will depend on the nature 


of the students receiving said instruction. 


4. The methods and interpretations employed in instruction, in- 
cluding activity based on an awareness of student interest, must be 
different from those used with students who are specializing in science. 


In the light of these assumptions, several questions may be raised 
regarding the effectiveness of science instruction for general educa- 
tion. One such question deals primarily with the student’s motiva- 


Questions Regarding Science Instruction 
for General Education 
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tion: “To what extent and in what ways are the blocks of ‘content’ 
and ‘generalizations’ of general education science instruction related 
to student problems and needs in contrast to conventional scientific 
classification?” Students majoring in science or in a field representing 
an application of science usually have a relatively high professional 
motivation for study in science. This motivation operates currently 
during such instruction and it also acts to cause students to learn in 
many ways other than through formal science instruction. Students, 
who are not motivated by scientific aspiration, generally do not react 
to the same methods and procedures employed with science students. 
This situation is often revealed by the statement, “What good is 
science for me anyway?” or “I don’t see the point to taking a course 
in science.” 

Failure on the part of students in general education instruction to 
see the importance of science for them may occur in several ways. 
This instruction may fail to make connection with things important 
to them, intermediate steps for which there may be no immediate 
application to their needs and problems are sometimes not explained, 
and very often the vocabulary employed and examples chosen in in- 
struction are unfamiliar. If these conditions exist, science instruction 
will not “take” in any significant manner with general education 
students, the hoped for results will not become a part of the warp- 
and-woof of students’ thinking and intelligence. 

Certain earmarks in form of student reaction are signals that science 
instruction is not getting under the skin of the general education 
student. “Do students reveal that they want their instructors to indi- 
cate what they should learn?” Even though they learn many things 
the instructor may have listed, the fact that they have asked what to 
learn is significant. A second earmark is students’ feelings that science 
is “for-the-birds,” it is not for them. A third and most important cue 
is that students in required reports or other work employ almost the 
same language as that employed by the instructor or found in text- 
books. When students do not reformulate scientific ideas or language 
in their own words, when they do not use analogies from their own 
experiences and the like, it is very likely that the instruction is not 
“taking.” They are probably “submitting” to a curriculum require- 
ment and getting it over. 

A second question dealing with the effectiveness of science instruc- 
tion for general education involves the nature of the thinking proc- 
esses encouraged by such instruction. The question is “What is the 
nature of the thinking processes encouraged in such instruction?” 

Since the beginning of the science in general education movement, 
considerable attention has been given to the contribution of science 
instruction for promoting thinking and reasoning as an outcome of 
such instruction. Although some disagreement has occurred regard- 
ing whether there is such a thing as scientific thinking as a definite 
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and explicit process, agreement does exist that several of the kinds of 
thinking and methods employed by scientists are of sufficient general 
application that they should be encouraged as an objective of science 
instruction for general education. The recognition of assumptions 
implicit in a conclusion and the process of employing specific safe- 
guards when interpreting evidence are but two of the aspects of 
thinking. 

Modern educational and psychological theory provides certain 
pointers or conditions regarding the likelihood of increased thinking 
ability as an outcome of science instruction, or indeed any instruction. 
This theory essentially indicates that the ability to think is something 
that is not learned with the usual sense. Instead, it results from prac- 
tice. Second, the theory indicates that the extent to which such 
thinking becomes generalized depends upon the range of context in 
which students practice the thinking. Third, the likelihood of posi- 
tive results depends upon whether the situations in which students 
have an opportunity to practice various aspects of thinking are real 
and significant to them. The question, then, what are the thinking 
processes encouraged in general education science instruction, leads 
to certain thoughts regarding the nature and effectiveness of this 
instruction. 

One thought is whether students themselves have an opportunity 
to practice such thinking as a part of instruction. The stimulation 
of reasoning and thinking is generally found to be difficult, and often 
instructors find themselves “doing the thinking and the reasoning.” 
This may occur because of a lack of interest shown by students in 
these processes, or as in some cases the instructor may not want his 
students to make mistakes. A second thought is the extent to which 
elements of the thinking and reasoning process become explicit to 
students as they work through such processes themselves. There are 
many illustrations of such processes being labeled as they appear in 
textbooks and in lectures, but this is a different matter than when 
students become aware of the specific nature of their reasoning and 
thinking as they practice it. A third thought is whether the problems 
which are suggested to students, in which the thinking and reasoning 
process is to be practiced, are real and significant to them. The likeli- 
hood that thinking and reasoning will become vital to the student 
will certainly vary—depending upon whether it is done in the con- 
text of an “ideal gas” problem or in the context of a more controver- 
sial situation like the control of atomic energy. 

The science committee of the Study on Evaluation in General Edu- 
cation has given considerable thought to the problem of how thinking 
and reasoning may be stimulated in science instruction for general 
education. The suggestions of this committee will be found to be 
profitable. 


The second kind of question which may be raised, regarding the 
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present status of science instruction in general education, deals with 
the appropriateness of certain concepts and ideas pertaining to atomic 
energy and nuclear physics and to the area of heredity and environ- 
ment. 

The present scope of both these fields is so great and so full of 
significance as an aspect of general education that instructors of 
science for general education must find themselves more and more 
perplexed regarding the basis for making a selection of concepts and 
generalizations from these areas of knowledge. 

The bases or criteria to be recommended in this area are much 
more difficult to suggest. And, therefore, they are raised more as ques- 
tions because of the absence of any substantial evidence or theory: 

1. Should the emphasis in instruction in atomic energy and hered- 
ity vs. environment be directed more toward the implications of the 
findings and state of knowledge in these fields than toward the 
strictly scientific aspects? 

2. Should there be emphasis on the forces (institutional and per- 
sonal) at work in these fields? 

§. How far should instruction proceed in dealing with the appli- 
cation of generalizations in these fields to the student as an individual? 

4. Are the fields of atomic energy and heredity-environment more 
appropriate than other areas of science for the development of cri- 
teria for distinguishing between good and poor authority? 

The third question which may be raised regarding science instruc- 
tion for general education involves the problem of providing instruc- 
tion for a greatly increased college population. This problem is par- 
ticularly acute for science because of the industrial competition with 
colleges for skilled scientific personnel. For many colleges this prob- 
lem will mean spreading the instruction thinner—more students per 
instructor. In view of the likelihood of a serious shortage of science 
instructors for general education, regardless of efforts made to interest 
and train scientists for teaching in general education, the principal 
alternative to meeting the problem appears to be how to provide more 
adequate student self-study processes in science instruction and how to 
make more efficient use of the instructors’ time and resources. 
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Natural Sciences 


HOPE HIBBARD 


Professor of Zoology 
Oberlin College 


Recorder 


Tue objective of general education courses in natural science is to 
fight scientific illiteracy. This involves some understanding of words 
in the lay press, such as uranium, isotope, reactor; some ability to 
distinguish between truth and superstition; some basis for judgment 
with respect to conservation, to radiation effects, and other scientific 
problems an average citizen must consider. Such general education 
courses in natural science are normally given during the first two years 
of college. There are some advantages in putting the biological 
science course before the physical, others in reversing this order. 

The objectives can best be met by making the core content of the 
course truly scientific. The content should be kept as fluid as possible, 
since we are still in the experimental stages. It will vary from one 
course to another depending upon the available time, objectives of 
the college, the background of the students, and the preferences of 
the instructor. The student will be introduced to new concepts and 
will make observations he would not otherwise make. 

A so-called “block and gap” method of presentation is preferable 
to any attempt at complete coverage in any science. The selection of 
topics to be included may be guided by a choice of certain general 
fundamental principles (such as evolution, the cell, metabolism, 
energy exchange, and transformation, including atomic energy). The 
subjects must be teachable, and must be applicable to many different 
situations. Scientific developments must not be presented as complete 
and infallible. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 21 was Robert Thornton, Dean, The 
Basic College, Fisk University; resource person was Haym Kruglak, 
Associate Professor of Physics, Western Michigan College. 
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General Education: 
communication* 


JAMES D. FINN 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Southern California 


Cerra parts of a program of general education are hardly de- 
batable. George Gallup would have to travel into the mountains of 
Tibet before he would find disagreement with the proposition that a 
general education program at the college level should include a fair 
segment devoted to communication. There is such an obvious neces- 
sity for every person in a democracy to be able to read, to write, to 
speak, to listen, and to think critically about the materials he is ex- 
posed to that, superficially at least, it seems futile to discuss it further. 

Not that there is any lack of such discussion. From a confused 
drumbeater like Rudolf Flesch, from the stately President of Yale Uni- 
versity, A. Whitney Griswold, from tabloid newspaper editors, dis- 
tinguished scientists, and politicians for the moment without an issue, 
the American public is constantly being informed of this vital neces- 
sity for better education in communication skills. Better performance 
is requested and demanded in communication from kindergarten 
through college, from the cradle to the grave, and now, with the ad- 
vent of the several lives of Bridey Murphy, presumably in the before 
and the hereafter. 

This nondebatable but continuing interest in instruction in com- 
munication has, as is well known, given rise to new approaches to the 
teaching of communication, in addition to the standard English 
courses entrenched in college lower division requirements. From the 
point of view of general education, the greatest contribution has been 
made by a small portion of the people in the field of English who have 
developed, as we say in the audio-visual communication field, the 
English-communication approach. 

To an outsider, such as myself, the English-communication ap- 
proach appears to be by no means fixed. Such courses vary from 
institution to institution. In some, the term, English-communication, 
is simply an euphemism for the same old English composition and 
literature; in others, the emphasis is placed upon the schizophrenic 
(or Korzybski) approach through general semantics; in still others, 
the cold, clear elements of symbols, referents, and meaning are com- 


* The actual title of this paper was “Needed: A New Concept of Communication 
in General Education.” 
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bined with practical criticism into what might be called the Ogden 
and Richards approach. Between these approaches, and, in addition 
to them, individual professors or groups of professors may introduce 
learned discussions of the film as an art form, the use of color in non- 
discursive symbolism, and, possibly (if sufficient mathematical train- 
ing is present), a trip into the uncharted seas of symbolic logic. Pre- 
sumably, in each of these approaches, reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening are not neglected. 

The various approaches used by this segment of the English pro- 
fessors of the nation just about exhausts the efforts to do something 
about communication in general education. Here and there, no 
doubt, there exist at the general education level organized attempts 
at instruction concerning the mass media. I recall a survey of a broad- 
casting course which was available at the Ohio State University at 
the undergraduate level some years ago. There are probably others, 
but they certainly do not represent anything as healthy as a move- 
ment in this direction. There are, of course, specialized courses in 
many institutions that might be a part of a distributed requirements 
program in general education. I refer here to courses in propaganda, 
public opinion, introductory social psychology, et cetera. 

If communication is considered apart from, or as more all-inclusive 
than, the traditional group of language activities of reading, writing, 
and the rest, then I think that our general education program in this 
important area can be likened to attempting to drive a modern 250 
horsepower V-8 engine on one cylinder. The other seven cylinders 
representing the mass media, the audio-visual media, are not function- 
ing. This nonfunction not only slows down our car, it holds it back. 

For today, as is so obvious as to be painful, much of our communi- 
cation uses means in which language is an important, but secondary, 
instrument. Films, television, recordings, still pictures, and graphics 
in a thousand forms each day urge the public to buy, to believe, to 
keep up, to play down, and to act immediately; below this obvious 
level, these same media reinforce stereotypes, shut off thinking, stimu- 
late thinking, set value standards, and arbitrate taste; from Jackie 
Gleason to Frank Baxter, from Sixteen Tons to Beethoven’s Ninth, 
from Sergeant Bilko to General Ridgeway, these newer means of com- 
munication flood the country with symbols, sayings, soporifics, and 
sagacity. 

Since the turn of the century, we have experienced a technological 
revolution in the instruments and techniques of communication which 
shows no sign of letting up. At this very moment, for example, when 
screen size has reached its ultimate of 360 degrees at Disneyland (a 
powerful communication enterprise in itself, by the way), develop- 
ments are under way which will probably make our existing methods 
of motion picture photography and projection completely obsolete. 
This revolution in communication technique has not reflected itself in 
general education; even the small group of embattled English profes- 
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sors doing something about communication in general education here 
and there stay pretty close to language applications. And this at a 
time when the so-called “reading public” spends most of its time 
watching and listening to music, sound, movement, and Mr. Magoo. 

If it is granted that as much attention should now be devoted in 
the general education program to the audio-visual media as is spent 
with the traditional disciplines of writing, et cetera, the problem is by 
no means solved. In fact, if this assumption is granted, it is then pos- 
sible to state the problem for the first time. 

First, there are the hazy boundaries and status of this interdisci- 
plinary discipline—communication (s). Much is said these days con- 
cerning communication as a separate subject matter. Much more is 
being said than is being done. There is no doubt that the concept of 
communication (as I have said elsewhere)? has become a seminal, 
organizing concept that runs like a series of arteries throughout the 
body of most of the social sciences, some of the physical sciences, and 
even here and there in the humanities. One need only name cyber- 
netics, education, and English in order to cite three widely separated 
subject matters that are making use of this concept. Lennox Grey, 
many years ago in a pamphlet for the National Council of Teachers 
of English,? made an attempt to diagram all of the then current 
agencies, books, and publications concerned with communication. 
As a professional in the audio-visual field, I would state that as a 
communication device, his diagram left a little to be desired, but that, 
as he was attempting to relate a large number of varieties of mugs to 
a similar number of varieties of wumps, he did the best possible job 
under the circumstances. For, in considering communication as a 
growing and, possibly, separate discipline, we are dealing with the 
largest mugwump ever to appear in the history of ideas. 

Mugwumps of the interdisciplinary breed have never been too 
popular in academic circles. They are either not respectable, or they 
threaten the existence of ancient kingdoms, or they are of such a size 
and shape that administrators cannot find a kennel in which to park 
them. This has been the history of communication as a separate sub- 
ject of study up to the present time. Several valiant attempts at an 
interdisciplinary approach have failed. Without naming names, it 
can be said that efforts at several large universities that held much 
promise have faded within the last two or three years. I have even 
heard of one or two places where the English-communication ap- 
proach has also folded. 

The implicit assumption in these remarks concerning communica- 
tion as a separate discipline is that any general course would have to 
be developed and taught by a faculty marked with the stamp of the 


*James D. Finn, “Direction in AV Communication Research,” Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review, Spring 1954, pp. 83-102. 
* Lennox Grey, et al., What Communication Means Today, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, Illinois, 1944. 
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new interdiscipline. Here is a second problem related to the hazy 
boundaries of the communication field—the problem of emphasis. 
One large university attempt at an organized approach to communi- 
cation was dominated by the point of view of economists; another by 
English professors; it is revealing no secret, I think, to say that, at the 
University of Southern California, our new Institute of Communica- 
tions is dominated by the Department of Speech. Such varieties of 
emphasis do not produce an adequate general course in communica- 
tion, and they certainly do not do right by the audio-visual media 
that are today dominating our lives. Further, a case can be made that 
a program dominated by one point of view or method of study will 
never meet the objectives of general education. 

The problem of emphasis brings us to the third dimension of the 
same problem, really—the nature and training of the teacher of such 
a general course. Let us begin with the English professors with an 
interest in what they choose to call “communication.” I sympathize 
profoundly with what these wonderful people are trying to do, but I 
doubt very much, with their background and training, that they can 
do it. These English professors have certainly improved the approach 
to the traditional aspects of communication—reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and, to some degree, but not as much, listening. When they be- 
gin to deal with other aspects of the communication matrix, I would 
argue that their training and background are not adequate. For ex- 
ample, some years ago, I knew of an English professor who discoursed 
learnedly on the use of color in Walt Disney’s films as a form of sym- 
bolism. I seriously doubt that he had even had one peek through the 
viewfinder of a Box Brownie, let alone an 8 mm home movie camera. 
His graduate students, however, dutifully repeated these words of 
wisdom of the master. Inasmuch as the chances were fairly good that 
the color selected had something to do with the ability of the film to 
reproduce it, or the supply of paint on hand at the Disney studio, or 
the status of the ulcer of the artist who made the decision, I failed 
to be impressed by this learned discussion. I am aware of the truth 
of the old critical saw that you do not need to be a chicken to tell 
when an egg is rotten, but in the case of the mass media it is a wise 
chicken that even knows its own egg and the smell of the egg cannot 
always be judged from a purely literary point of view. 

Further, the tradition of belles lettres runs vigorously against the 
“easier” means of communication. As all of you no doubt know, 
Wordsworth, Henry James, Joseph Wood Krutch, and even Clifton 
Fadiman have inveighed against these “unthinking” means of com- 
munication. Such a tradition cannot be ignored. It is bound to affect 
and pervade thinking in the English field. As recently as last Sep- 
tember, Harold W. Dodds, in addressing a National Book Committee 
at Princeton, made the statement that “Princeton may be a conserva- 
tive institution, but we still think that books will remain the best 
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visual aids to education . . .”* Mr. Griswold manfully attacks the 
newer means of communication,‘ ignoring the work his own Depart- 
ment of Psychology has done in the communication field. 

I am not arguing that books and reading should be ignored, but, 
that if a value hierarchy is established with reading as the top, a false 
system, from the point of view of communication, is immediately 
established, and, again, the objectives of the general course are not 
achieved. Communication is communication and, in this sentence, 
Gertrude Stein’s technique conveys more information by redundancy 
than the English professor’s analysis of the symbolism in Tennessee 
Ernie Ford’s background music or his sneer at Gorgeous George on 
television. 

Having attempted to dispose of the English professor as an un- 
likely person to teach a general course in communication, the ques- 
tion can be asked as to whether I am proposing that people profes- 
sionally concerned in audio-visual education are properly prepared for 
this task. It would be nice if this were the case. Here and there in 
this country we have audio-visual personnel with broad experience 
in the production and use of a wide variety of audio-visual materials 
who have, in addition, made a study of communication per se and the 
background fields of anthropology, social psychology, aesthetics, et 
cetera. However, there are not over a handful of these people. The 
majority of workers in the audio-visual vineyard are practitioners who, 
much as they may desire it, have neither the time nor the energy for 
a serious study of communication or its background. And, depending 
on their job, the field in which they practice may be exceedingly 
narrow. At least as many, perhaps more, crimes against the concept 
of a general education course in communication would be committed 
by such people when compared with the English teachers, with the 
exception that the audio-visual people should do better with the ma- 
terials of instruction. The problem of the trained teacher of a general 
course in communication is still, in my opinion, an unsolved problem. 

The fourth problem relating to a general course in communication 
is that of determining the content—content other than the traditional 
one relating to language activities. Again, as has been pointed out 
many times,’ the concept of communication embraces a portion of 
almost all fields of knowledge. How much of this should be included? 
Further, much of the recent content relating to communication is 
highly technical. For example, a general course in communication 
would have to do something about information theory. In its initial 
formulation, information theory was almost entirely expressed in 


*Harold W. Dodds, Essential Books, Volume 1, Number 3, February 1956, p. 15. 
*A. Whitney Griswold, “National Book Awards Address,” Essays on Education, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut, eneee 65-72. 


‘James D. Finn, op. cit.; George Gerbner, “Toward a General Theory of Com- 
munication,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Southern California, 
1955; Kenneth Harwood and Francis Cartier, “On a General Theory of Communica- 
tion,” Audio-Visual Communication Review, Fall 1953, pp. 227-233. 
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mathematical symbols.* Extensions and applications have snowballed,’ 
but still remain highly technical. 

Much of the research in various aspects of communication remains 
in the province of social psychology. Research methods in this area 
become increasingly complex. Other research, as for example, that 
being done at Pennsylvania State University for the armed services in 
films and television is also not simple in its method, results, or in- 
terpretation. The same may be said of the work in many other fields 
—linguistics, symbolic logic, and particularly, in the psychology of 
perception. 

Most general education courses are thought of as being offered on 
the conceptual level. It is desired that the students become acquainted 
in a useful way with the great concepts in science or history, for ex- 
ample. In this sense, the problem of a general course in communica- 
tion is no different than any other large survey course. However, we 
lack an over-all, generalized theory of communication that is com- 
parable in any way to the general theories of science, or even the 
critical theories of the humanities. This means that the work of de- 
veloping a general, conceptual course content in communication will 
be very difficult if we do it right. There is danger, too, that we may 
make such a general course so abstract as to be useless. 

The final problem, as I see it, lies in the area of materials and 
techniques for teaching a general course in communication. In order 
to keep such a course from becoming abstract to the point of a verbal 
shell handed the students, it will be necessary to use great care in 
selecting and using materials. Films, filmstrips, slides, recordings, and 
graphics of all kinds must be used in abundance to teach such a 
course—to communicate its content, if you will. Some of these ma- 
terials are now available. The Eames film, A Communication Primer, 
is an example. Others will have to be created. For example, George 
Gerbner, of El Camino College in California, who teaches such a 
course, has developed some excellent flannelboard materials which 
simplify and communicate information theory to lower division stu- 
dents. At the same time, his approach sensitizes students to the com- 
munication technique itself. Perhaps here, in this area of materials 
of instruction, we may make our greatest contribution to a general 
course in communication. 


In this paper, I have raised certain problems about a general course 


*Claude E. Shannon and Warren Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Com- 
munication, University of Illinois Press, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, 1949. 
"Current Trends in Information Theory, University of Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, 1954; Wilbur Schramm, “Procedures and Effects of Mass 
Communications,” Mass Media and Education, 53rd Yearbook, Part II, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Chicago, Illinois, 1954; Heinz Von Foerster 
(ed.) , Cybernetics Transactions of the Tenth Conference, Josiah Macy, Jr. Founda- 
tion, New York, New York, 1955. 


*Leon Festinger and Daniel Katz (eds.), Research Methods in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Dryden Press, New York, New York, 1953. 
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in communication and have, perhaps too critically, examined the pres- 
ent status of things. Finally, as a penance for such probing, perhaps 
I should suggest some possible solutions to these problems and ways 
to ameliorate these criticisms. 

There are two ways, it seems to me, that such a course may be han- 
dled without doing violence to the existing order. Given a large 
enough block of time, it would be possible to carry on present Eng- 
lish-communication activities for everyone in one semester with reme- 
dial work extending over into the second semester to accompany a 
one-semester course in the mass media, communication theory, et 
cetera. If this is not feasible, would it not be possible to allot time 
in the second semester for the mass media course in addition to the 
second semester of English-communication activities. This additional 
allotment of time would depend, of course, on the value placed on 
this phase of communication in general education. 

Given the time for a course dealing with the mass media and gen- 
eral communication problems, some elements of the content, or at 
least a structure on which the content may be built, can be suggested. 
At least four threads may be identified as being important to the 
student as a future consumer of the products of the mass media. These 
threads are: (1) the psychology of perception, (2) content analysis, 
(3) the historical development of communication and its relation to 
human productivity, and (4) an introduction to the attempts to de- 
velop a theory of communication. 

Space does not permit me to deal with these items extensively. A 
book might be written on each one. Beginning with the psychology 
of perception, the student may get some idea of how and why he sees 
his world the way it is, including the effects of mass media upon the 
world view. The burden of the course can be concentrated around 
the second thread, content analysis—not the technical level suggested 
by Mr. Berelson,® perhaps, but at a level where the student can con- 
sider not only the content, but also the buried stereotypes in sheer 
entertainment material, the nature of production and economic con- 
trol, and the grammar of pictorial media. The historical approach 
should be clear enough, although the relation of this historical de- 
velopment to human productivity, both in advancing it and holding 
it back, will require some digging. Finally, a brief, nontechnical in- 
troduction to the current status of theory might be used to tie the 
course together and to help the students make conceptual sense out of 
such diverse and complicated material. 

These might be the possible directions that such a course might 
travel. Along the way, I must emphasize, the key to success may well 
lie in the extensive use of audio-visual materials to teach it. This 
proposition, in itself, will require reorganization in many college and 


* Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Research, The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1952. 
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university set-ups where, as we ashamedly admit, the least and worst 
use of audio-visual materials takes place. 

Teachers for such a course remain a problem. Our hope is that 
the several attempts throughout the country to make a unified ap- 
proach to the problem of communication will eventually result in a 
true interdisciplinary program creating the kinds of teachers we need. 
For the teacher remains the key, and teacher education, now as al- 
ways, is the scapegoat and solution to pedagogical and curriculum 
problems. We do not want English teachers or motion picture theo- 
rists. We need a person with a balanced insight into communication 
as a whole and one who can skillfully communicate this content. 

We need such a general course in communication. Or rather, our 
people need it. The world is a fast-changing place these days. And 
the process of communication, in the middle of the 20th Century, is 
a frightening and an exciting thing at the same time. The college 
student in a democracy, which lives by communication, cannot be let 
down. What is needed is a new concept of and an approach to com- 
munication in general education. 
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In considering communication in general education, it seems to me 
that the specific problems which my colleague, James Finn, and I 
have provided may be grouped under four major questions: What is 
the nature of the task we have assumed? What is the defensible sub- 
stance and approach in a communication program designed to con- 
tribute to a general education? What cognizance shall we take of the 
people involved—students and teachers alike? And finally, what do 
the answers to these questions suggest as guides to future action? 

I believe that those responsible for communication programs in 
individual institutions must face these primary questions and at least 
know what answers they are giving to them, both through what they 
say in their philosophy and what they do in their practice. As we 


* The actual title of this paper was “General Education: Communication—The 
Task, the Substance, the Personnel.” 
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answer them both individually and collectively, by word and by deed, 
our contributions to the strength of higher education will be judged 
by our students, by our colleagues, and by those who support our 
institutions of higher learning. 

It seems to me that if we were to view communication programs 
as a whole today, the resulting picture might be labeled aptly as con- 
fusion. There is confusion as to the nature of our task. It is conceived 
as concern for written composition alone, but under a new name; as 
a complex study of personality; as an integration of modes of com- 
munication, sometimes merely by placing reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening in close proximity to each other in one or more courses; 
or it is conceived as merely a service to the other disciplines in which 
our teachers would become, as John Gerber recently put it, “The 
grease monkeys of the academic world.” 1 

There is confusion as to the proper substance of communication. 
Is it the English language? semantics? symbolism, both verbal and 
nonverbal? the mass media? the mechanical skills of the four modes? 
the process of communication or all of these in some appropriate 
proportion? 

There is confusion as to how we should teach the students we get. 
Shall we give them all the same treatment, regardless of individual 
differences and abilities? Shall we exclude those who come without 
so-called minimum skills, as the University of Illinois has recently 
announced that it intends to do in 1960? Shall we set up remedial 
sections as a kind of penal adjunct to the regular course? Shall we 
provide special sections to develop the potentials of the gifted stu- 
dent, or shall we release him because he is already better than most 
students in communication ability? 

There is confusion as to what constitutes the best education and 
experience for teachers of communication. Is it major work in litera- 
ture, speech, rhetoric, remedial reading, psychology, humanities, soci- 
ology, journalism, education, or in some combination of these? 

But there is a healthy side to such confusions. Most communica- 
tion programs range in age from early teens to early twenties, and 
their confusions are not unlike those of adolescence. Part of the 
diversity I have mentioned is due to a healthy urge to try the new, 
to test the old, to find direction, to explore and to prepare for a future. 
Traditions are not sacrosanct, but are considered proper subjects for 
scrutiny as to their worth in a changing world. Accompanying these 
strivings toward maturity, there is also the adolescent looking back- 
ward to the security of the familiar. And there is present, too, the 
attitude of horror and misgiving of the parents—English and speech 
—who wonder how they could have begot such an offspring who 
seems to defy their authority. 

Our goal, today, is to make some contribution to the resolution of 


*John C. Gerber, “The Greater Struggle Necessary,” College English, Volume 17, 
Number 5, February 1956, p. 248. 
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these confusions which, as I see it, center around the nature of the 
task, the substance of our programs, the people involved. 














































The Task of Communication 


To clarify our task we need to orient it to the task of education 
itself. Mr. Griswold, President of Yale University says, “A college 
education is not a quantitative body of knowledge salted away in a 
card file. It is a taste for knowledge . . . a capacity to explore, to 
question, to perceive relationships between fields of knowledge.” 
Quite probably we would subscribe to this goal of education, for it 
is a result we would like to achieve. The student’s approach to edu- 
cation has been spoken of in somewhat different terms by Justus 
Buchler of Columbia University. He says that in all his years at 
Columbia he has never known a student who did not want to know.? 
Although we might challenge this, I daresay-we would agree heartily 
with his qualification that the problem lies not in the student’s not 
wanting to know, but in the student’s not wanting to learn, in his not 
wanting to earn the right to knowing by dint of hard work (of ex- 
ploring, of questioning, of perceiving relationships, as Mr. Griswold 
has expressed it). 

These generalizations have a great deal to do with the nature of 
the task we have assumed. For the study of communication empha- 
sizes, or should emphasize, that communication is an end-product of 
a process that begins with being and thinking. People live: they have 
feelings; they gather information and develop ideas by exploring, by 
questioning, by perceiving, and by experiencing. They seek to share 
thoughts with others in a multitude of situations in which the time, 
the place, the surroundings, all affect what is said, written, read, or 
listened to. Finally, this sharing of ideas, feelings, and information 
is accomplished primarily through language, with all its conventions, 
its shaded meanings, its subtleties. 

Too often and too constantly, teachers have turned this process end 
for end, and have emphasized language and forms of expression as 
the end rather than the means of communication. The result is that 
numerous freshmen coming into our classes are the victims of “stage 
fright,” “word fright,” or “pen fright,” because they feel that they will 
make mistakes, cannot understand, or have nothing to say. 

For the student to become an effective participant in the process 
of sharing through communication, he must be helped to begin at 
the beginning, to examine the experiences from which his informa- 
tion, feelings, and ideas are derived. He must be helped to recognize 
the processes by which he arrives at generalizations, to assess the valid- 
ity and the adequacy of the evidence upon which his generalizations 
rest; to seek further understanding by reading and by listening, exten- 


* Justus Buchler, “What Is Discussion?”, Journal of General Education, October, 
1954, p. 7 
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sively and critically. He must be helped to see that arrangement of 
his ideas has an inherent relationship to the effectiveness with which 
he carries out his purpose. As he is increasingly clear about what he 
wants to say and why he wants to say it, he can become increasingly 
precise and effective in his own use of language. 

The teacher of communication, keeping sight of the broad nature 
of his task, is in a particularly strategic position to give the student 
some insight into what real education means. By demanding of him 
that he weigh his evidence carefully, report accurately, examine his 
generalizations, read extensively and intensively, and assume intellec- 
tual and moral responsibility for what he says, he can be helped to 
understand that language and communication are inseparable from 
his major goal of learning and of acquiring what we call education. 

The task of communication study that loses sight of the process of 
communication and of the broad goals of education is a task miscon- 
ceived. The problem is: How shall the nature of the task be made 
clear and kept dominant in the minds of students and teachers alike? 





The Substance of Communication 


When we consider the appropriate substance for a course in com- 
munication, we find the most conflict among our proposals and prac- 
tices. The diversity of what proponents claim is the right content re- 
minds me of two ministers who were debating their respective dogmas. 
Finally one of them said, “Well, there’s no use in our arguing any 
more. After all, you’re going to keep on teaching it your way, and 
I’m going to keep on teaching it God’s way.” 

Much of our conflict has arisen, I think, partly because we have 
not yet learned enough about the process of communication itself, 
and partly because of our faith that, somehow, the answer can be 
found only in teaching some existing body of knowledge. Certainly 
we would agree that most of the content chosen for central emphasis 
in even widely divergent programs is pertinent to communication, 
whether it be linguistics, semantics, logic, or technical skills. Each 
is related to the understanding and use of language as a means of 
communication. Under the impetus of the general education move- 
ment, we have tried to integrate the study of these knowledges and the 
practice of reading, writing, speaking, and listening activities. We 
have usually tried to do so by some kind of organization or sequence. 
But we have tended to overlook or underestimate the truth of what 
Stephen Corey says in discussing the psychological foundations of 
general education. He says, “In the last analysis it is the way the 
learner organizes his own experience that counts, rather than the or- 
ganization imposed by other people upon the subject matter the stu- 
dent learns.” * 





*Stephen M. Corey, “Physchological Foundations of General Education,” The 
Fifty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1952, p. 61. 
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Might it then be profitable for us, as we look at the problem of the 
substance of communication courses, to turn from argument about 
what areas of knowledge shall be included to a tentative identification 
of the basic skills employed in the communication process. They are 
essentially skills of thinking, and when adequately identified, might 
provide the focus of attention, for which we have been seeking, and 
the integrating factors, whatever the mode of communicating. Con- 
sider a simple definition of communication as a curricular area: It 
is the study of the ways in which people try, primarily through lan- 
guage, to get their ideas across to others, and, in turn, try to under- 
stand the meaning and significance of what others are trying to say to 
them whether the avenues used are reading, writing, speaking, or 
listening. Such a study must look to the process. 

At Stephens College our communication staff has made such a tenta- 
tive analysis. There is little that is new in the statements themselves, 
but there is something new in arranging them together in such a way 
that the focus is constantly upon the process, the purpose, and the 
substance of communication. I suggest that one way in which you 
might test them is to ask yourself as you read them, whether they are 
pertinent to your own reading, writing, speaking, and listening ex- 
periences and whether you consider them easily attained. They are 
the ability: (1) to determine the purpose of a communication; (2) to 
identify or make clear the theme and main ideas of it; (3) to deter- 
mine the arrangement of ideas in view of the purpose; (4) to appraise 
or to select details and materials in view of the purpose; (5) to recog- 
nize and to comply with the appropriate conventions in the use of 
language; (6) to determine the accurate and appropriate meanings of 
words according to context; (7) to recognize and to appraise the evi- 
dence, inferences, judgments, and implications of the communication 
for their validity and relevance; and (8) to determine how the com- 
munication reflects and influences beliefs, attitudes, and actions. 

I do not suggest that these represent the best nor the most accurate 
analyses of abilities in communication which an individual uses. We 
are finding, however, that by relating these abilities over and over 
again to the study of the material read, written, spoken, or listened 
to, we are making the study of communication more meaningful to 
students. The question is: Are there identifiable abilities, basic to the 
communication process, and tf so, what content and activities are most 
conducive to their development? 


The People Involved 


Much has been said and written about the students we teach: their 
needs and deficiencies, their abilities, their interests, and their poten- 
tialities. No doubt, we will continue to have students with as great 
variation in these factors as we have had in the past. 

It seems to me that an institution must first decide what range and 
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type of students it intends to try to educate and then must govern its 
admissions accordingly. Having determined to accept such students, 
the institution then has the responsibility to provide a program which 
will meet their needs and develop their potentialities. 

In communication programs, I believe we have already done much 
to individualize our teaching within our classes and to provide for 
special assistance for the poorly equipped student. We have not done 
equally well, I think, in providing special opportunities and assistance 
for the more able students. Leaders in higher education are beginning 
to recognize this need. It was recently emphasized again by President 
Eisenhower in his message on education sent to Congress on January 
12, 1956. He said that national leadership could well be directed to 
research, among other things, in “educating the child of special abili- 
ties so that he may utilize these abilities more fully...” ¢ 

In our communication programs we need to take note of the full 
range of individual differences in our freshman student bodies and to 
plan programs that are flexible enough to achieve optimum results 
that are commensurate with the available time and effort of both 
students and teachers. What should such programs provide? 

And where are we going to find the teachers to teach communica- 
tion? It seems to be a fairly widely accepted belief today that most 
teachers of communication are developed within individual programs 
rather than being educated to teach communication. A good teacher 
of communication needs, first of all, to have a wide variety of interests 
himself: in language, in people, in current affairs, in humanities. We 
could easily add to the list. He needs to have more than a speaking 
acquaintance with the various modes of communication. He needs 
to have a commitment to his job of teaching communication instead 
of viewing it as a stepping stone to a more respectable assignment. 
The question remains: Where are we going to find such teachers and 
how shall we encourage their development? 

As we consider both the student and the teacher in our programs 
of communication, it is pertinent that we ask ourselves: What cogni- 
zance shall we take of the people involved? 

It is inevitable that we will have more students and probably fewer 
teachers in the years immediately ahead. If we need better answers 
now to questions concerning the nature of our task, the substance of 
the work we do, and the people involved, how much more need will 
we have of better answers in the future? And so it is extremely perti- 
nent to ask: What do the answers to our present questions suggest as 
guides to future action? 


*Dwight D. Eisenhower, Higher Education and National Affairs, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., January 20, 1956, p. 2. 
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Communication 


DONALD J. LLOYD 


Associate Professor of English 
Wayne University 


Recorder 


Ir is generally accepted that “communication arts” or “skills” have 
a place in programs of general education. These may be treated in 
traditionally separate English composition and speech courses; how- 
ever some 300 to 500 colleges now offer communication courses of 
one kind or another. One university has launched a senior college 
and graduate program in the communication arts, combining speech, 
journalism, and audio-visual in a single unit. Communication pro- 
grams are student-centered, and seek to cover such areas as speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing; some add “demonstrating” and “ob- 
serving” to these. There is no clear line of teacher preparation for 
such courses, and there is no general feeling as yet that teachers should 
be equally expert in all aspects of the work to be dealt with. Tradi- 
tionally trained English or speech people have to learn their trade as 
they go, in consultation and cooperation with their colleagues. Com- 
munication courses take the place in college of separate freshman 
English, speech, et cetera; testing has not clearly demonstrated that 
the products of either line of training are superior to those of the 
other. 

Preferred content in freshman communication programs is, of 
course, activities in most or all of the areas noted above, related and 
deliberately cultivated to make perceptive, critically alert readers, 
listeners, writers, and speakers, aware of audience needs and re- 
sponses. Mass media are studied with or in place of traditional liter- 
ary materials, in terms both of impact and production. The aim is 
to develop in students a sense of general symbolic values in various 
communicative media. Communication people accept in general the 
traditional word-and-concept-centered grammar; even in graduate pro- 
grams linguistics and systematic language-analysis have so far no place. 

It is generally agreed that for purposes of general education an 
understanding and appreciation of mass media is an important part 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 22 was Lennox Grey, Head, Depart- 
ment of English and Foreign Languages, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; resource persons were Kenneth G. Hance, Professor of 
Speech and Assistant Dean, School of Speech, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and Shirley E. Wurz, Acting Head, General Education Division, 
State University of New York, Agricultural and Technical Institute, 
Alfred. 
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of communication. A number of the general education faculty would 
include mass media in the basic course and would prefer an integrated 
course under a single teacher to several area specialists. Basic to all 
communication is an understanding of language as a psychological 
process, a social instrument, and as a system in itself. Language com- 
munication should thus be central to the course as a base from which 
to move to nonlinguistic or partly linguistic communication, but this 
is language viewed traditionally rather than scientifically. Unless 
communication staffs sufficiently delimit their matter, the course will 
be diffuse and become a watery “omnibus course.” Communication 
programs should provide sections for gifted students, in order to de- 
velop their potentialities fully. 

Since it is important to get coordination into a field that is diffuse 
and involves various disciplines, continuing interaction among na- 
tional groups in speech, English, journalism, and audio-visual is de- 
sirable in order to get set for the anticipated increase in college 
enrollment. 


Recommendation 


It was recommended that the section on General Education: Com- 
munication be repeated at the Annual National Conference on Higher 
Education for the next three years and that a steering committee be 
appointed to make plans for such a section. 


GROUP 23. 


General Education: 
special problems of smaller colleges* 


LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


Associate Professor, Board of Examiners 
Michigan State University 


GeneERAL education as a distinct educational movement of reform 
has had its greatest expression in large complicated universities. In- 
stitutions, such as the Universities of Chicago, Minnesota, Florida, 
Michigan State and Harvard Universities, all sensed the loss their stu- 
dents were experiencing in a highly specialized and professionalized 
curriculum. In such places came the fullest flowering of the free 


* The actual title of this paper was “Problems of General Education: For the 
Smaller Institution.” 
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elective system, but without the intimate, face-to-face counseling which 
would be necessary if Charles William Eliot’s original ideas about it 
were to have been fully exploited. In the impersonal, research- 
oriented environment of the university the need to teach undergradu- 
ates was frequently regarded as only a chore keeping men from the 
really important work of advanced scholarship. So viewed, teaching 
became routinized and dull. To rectify these and similar conditions, 
the programs of the college, the general college, the university college 
and the basic college were developed. 

It has taken a long time for some of the smaller institutions to 
realize that the fundamental needs which general education was at- 
tempting to meet were just as pressing on their own campuses as in 
the larger institutions. With a few notable exceptions, many smaller 
liberal arts and teachers colleges have failed to see that their curricula 
has become dreadfully out of balance. Courses have been added to 
meet real or imagined demands for this or that special interest with- 
out any guiding principle which could insure integrity and balance 
to the curriculum. Professors, trained in the graduate schools, seem 
just as unconcerned about the nuances of teaching undergraduates as 
do their peers teaching in the larger places. Although small enroll- 
ments present a real opportunity for teachers to be concerned with the 
total development of students in their intellectual, physical, and emo- 
tional attributes, relatively few have accepted any obligation providing 
some sort of intellectual nourishment for students. Further, the 
assumption that all manner of desirable human behavior would follow 
possession of substantive information has been just as readily accepted 
by the teacher in the small as in the large institution. These charac- 
teristics all have conspired to insure that students would not gain any 
clear understanding of the dimensions of human knowledge; that they 
would not possess a common body of experiences which would enable 
them as students and later as graduates to communicate with each 
other at any save the most superficial level. 

Thus, the smaller colleges faced the same problems which gave rise 
to general education in the larger institutions. However, their deci- 
sions relative to general education were made most difficult. Not only 
had they to contend with the many obstacles, such as faculty inertia, 
that are common to all institutions; they had also to meet problems 
either unique to their size or intensified by it. 

The problem of staff is always a most pressing one. It is especially 
crucial in a small school with a severely limited budget and an exces- 
sively heavy teaching load. How can staff time be found to teach 
broad, interdisciplinary courses when each staff member is already 
teaching a dozen or more different courses in each two-year period? 

A second allied problem is that of fitting general education courses 
into an over-full curriculum. With a strong urge, and in some situa- 
tions, a need to meet the demands of graduate schools, professional 
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schools, and various specialized accrediting agencies, the curriculum 
has become so tight as to place real hardship on students if major 
additions are made to it. 

In part, this full curriculum has resulted from efforts to attract 
students. As the large universities offered more and more professional 
and subprofessional courses of study, many smaller institutions have 
felt constrained to offer competing programs. Thus, home economics, 
journalism, pre-engineering, business, and nursing have all been added 
to the previously full program of prelaw, premedicine, predentistry, 
and pregraduate school. Such additions have frequently been made 
within the limits of existing faculty resources or with the addition of 
one professional person. The strain on the supporting departments 
has all too often not been reckoned. 

Another problem, by no means unique to the smaller schools, but 
which is given especial significance by the tradition of liberal arts 
colleges, is faculty orientation. In the minds of many, the goals of 
general education have been met by the traditional liberal arts cur- 
riculum. This being so, they can see scant value in some new venture 
when they are satisfied with the old. The fact that the values from 
liberal arts education premised four years in college while, in reality, 
about 50 per cent of the students did not stay in school that long; the 
fact that human knowledge has become so immense that some new 
methods of organization are needed if students are even to compre- 
hend its rough outline; the fact that the whole complexion of Ameri- 
can society has changed and in changing requires new educational 
techniques, seem to have escaped realization. How to bring this reali- 
zation home to faculty members so that they begin to think creatively 
and not just react defensively is a major task. 

Even granting a strong faculty motivation to develop a program 
of general education, the problem of finding text materials is a knotty 
one. In some of the larger institutions this has been solved by releas- 
ing teachers from teaching long enough to develop new course ma- 
terials to meet the indigenous needs of that institution. Patently, this 
is impossible in a school struggling to make ends meet; a school which 
must use every available man-hour in the conduct of classes. Yet, 
general education to be effective, must be designed to fit local circum- 
stances. Colleges do differ markedly in the kinds of students they 
attract, in their governing philosophical orientations, and in the geo- 
graphic and ethnic cultures into which their students will move. 
These must be taken into consideration. The typical solution of 
adopting texts and outlines prepared elsewhere is only a pseudo- 
solution. Materials developed at Michigan State might be highly ap- 
propriate there, yet miss completely the needs of a small college in 
Kansas. 

The matter of administration is always a difficult one, yet tremen- 
dously important in setting up a new program. If general education 
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courses are made the responsibility of several departments, they fre- 
quently become only academic stepchildren. If administration is 
lodged with a committee, the slowness of committee executive action 
becomes a drawback. The administrative officer most concerned with 
such matters is the college dean, but his energies are still only human. 
The demands of his routine administration, his playing the role of 
president during the president’s many fund-raising absences, his con- 
cern for the entire curriculum, and, of course, his staff problems, leave 
him little time for the demands of organizing and putting into effect 
broadly conceived courses in general education. 

These are all obviously complicated matters and one would be 
foolish to suggest that they can be solved very quickly or very com- 
pletely. It is the nature of problems in education that we can only 
approximate ideal solutions and that these, once reached, are still 
only tentative ones. The personal desires of all members of the aca- 
demic community need to be safeguarded and the whole existence of 
an institution must be considered before changes are possible. Yet, 
there do seem to be approaches which could ease, if not rectify, some 
of these difficult conditions. 

The first and most basic change should be a drastic reduction in 
the courses offered by small colleges. By this I do not mean merely 
dropping a course here and there, to be replaced by other similar 
courses within a year or so. I mean a stringent review of the entire 
curriculum and a dropping of all of those courses which do not bear a 
direct relationship to the purposes of the college and which seem in- 
appropriate to the limitations of the college. 

Several examples may show my meaning. It is inappropriate for a 
college of 250 students to offer courses in Elizabethan Drama, Shake- 
spearean Drama, and Pre-Elizabethan Drama, even when offered in 
alternate years. It is inappropriate for an undergraduate college to 
offer history courses on Imperialism, the South, the West, the first 
World War, and Renaissance Painting. Just to teach such highly 
specialized courses would require a fairly good sized graduate faculty 
which smaller institutions just do not possess. It is inappropriate for 
a college to offer abnormal psychology, experimental psychology, psy- 
chology of personality, and clinical psychology, especially when the 
man teaching them is trained in secondary education and the bulk 
of his students go into public school teaching. 

A college or, for that matter, a university, could reduce its offer- 
ings at least a fourth and possibly a third without affecting the 
quality of education provided students or their subsequent voca- 
tional proficiency. This can be done even in the sciences and mathe- 
matics if one is realistically trying to effect curriculum reforms. For 
example, a biological science department consisting of two faculty 
persons in a college of 595 students offers 20 different courses, includ- 
ing one in dendrology, one in conservation of wild life, one in histol- 
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ogy, one in microtechniques, and one in parasitology. These are 
without doubt all worthy fields of study. But, can a small college 
really afford to offer such specialization, particularly when it is much 
more intensive than the minimal requirements suggested either for 
entrance into medical school or for graduate training in the biological 
sciences? Can each of a cluster of such schools, located in a limited 
geographic area, afford to duplicate each other’s specialized offerings? 
Further, there is the question as to whether one- or two-man depart- 
ments are really qualified to give the kind of instruction implied by 
20 to 30 specialized courses. 

Now, it would be wrong for colleges with strong departments in 
certain fields to curtail their offerings in the interest of some doctri- 
naire curriculum formula. There is a real value in a student’s spe- 
cializing toward the last of his college career. However, this speciali- 
zation can be of several sorts. It can be within a single field if the 
college has especial strength there. Or it could be of a different order 
on a much broader base. This being so, it may not be necessary for 
a college to offer major sequences in all of the principal fields of 
learning. A college might decide that it had genuine strength in 
history, music, and chemistry. These departments, with the man- 
power implied by strength, would be able to offer a respectable spread. 
The other departments, for the most part one- and two-man units, 
would not offer enough specialized courses for a major, although they 
would offer in combination with other departments enough broad 
courses for a major sequence. The staff time thus saved could be 
expended in providing well-thought-out general education courses as 
basic education for all students and would still allow enough time to 
assist those students who wanted to concentrate. For example, one 
school of 557 students and two men in the history department lists 
History of Civilization, American History, Latin-American History, 
European History, History of the Far East, English History, Roman 
History, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and Reformation, the West 
in American History, Teaching Social Studies, and Historical Method, 
for a total of 45 hours. This might be reduced to American History, 
European History, Comparative European History, and History of 
the West (since the school is in that region). The 28 hours this would 
require allows staff time to be used in either or both social sciences 
and humanities. 

To make such reductions requires daring and a thick skin on the 
part of those attempting it and a well-developed feeling of security 
on the part of the faculty. Several criteria might be used in suggest- 
ing deletions. 


1. Can the staff now offering the course be reasonably expected to 
maintain effective standards of performance? If not, the offerings can 
be cut until a reasonably affirmative answer can be given. 


2. For what proportion of the student body is this course offered? 
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If it is for a relatively small segment, the next question should be 
asked. 

3. Can the students receive the equivalent in educational experi- 
ence in any more efficient way? 

4. What use are graduates likely to make of the contents of this 
course? Thus, if most students graduate into public school teaching, 
are they likely to use a course on historical method? 


Consistent with the reduction in the number of courses could come 
a reorganization of a college into divisions. By this I do not mean 
merely adding another administrative level without changing the 
substratum of the curriculum. I mean dividing the curriculum into 
large segments with the full expectation that some radically new 
courses should emerge which make use of knowledge and insights 
from the several related fields. Courses in each of the traditional dis- 
ciplines would be offered when appropriate but in most fields fewer 
such courses would be listed with an attendant increase in inter- 
disciplinary work. 

There are several reasons to commend this. First, the intellectual 
isolation of one-man teaching departments has a debilitating effect 
on the individuals so involved. Without intellectual interaction with 
others who are doing substantially the same work, teachers are prone 
to find themselves in a professional cul-de-sac. Even more important, 
however, is the point that one- and even two-man departments do not 
provide the diversity of point of view or breadth of coverage which 
should be present if major training is provided in one of the subject 
fields. Such professors can have time to do scarcely more than keep 
abreast of a textbook in each of the separate subjects they teach—a 
practice that few would advocate as sound scholarship. Fusion of the 
separate departments into divisions can provide a common focus of 
attention for the professors and can make possible the offering of 
major sequences which have genuine breadth and the diversity which 
a half dozen or more different personalities can give. Also, it provides 
a way to save time for general education. Of course, it also makes 
explicit a general education orientation through all four years of 
college. 

With the staff time saved by these reforms several more creative 
steps can be taken in setting up a program of general education. The 
remark that a university is an extension of the shadow of one man 
suggests a truth of administration which has relevance here. If a gen- 
eral education program is going to prosper and remain dynamic, it 
requires the attention of some person who has the time to keep abreast 
of developments off and on his own campus and who can be person- 
ally identified with it. It requires that some individual be able to 
coordinate the work of several men and to insure that the forest of 
broad purpose is not lost sight of for the trees of specific interests. If 
general education is to become a potent force in the education of 
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college students, it needs to be interpreted to them by someone who 
is acquainted with the interrelationships of its various parts. These 
prescriptions lead me to suggest assigning administrative responsibility 
for the general education program to one man who will be respon- 
sible to the dean of the college. He will be charged with developing 
a program, coordinating the work of the faculty, and interpreting the 
program to students and to other faculty persons. Each of the divi- 
sions would allot certain staff time to him and over that he would 
exercise administrative responsibility. 

It would be the responsibility of this director of general education 
to work with the professors of the several courses in developing course 
outlines, finding appropriate course materials, and inventing methods 
of teaching to make the general education offerings of value for all 
students. 

This paper does not argue that educational reform is easy. It recog- 
nizes that to make even approaches to the changes suggested are diffi- 
cult and even dangerous activities. However, it does contend, that 
given faith in the ultimate values to be achieved through change and 
given a willingness on the part of those involved to surrender trusted 
but unwarranted practices, reform can be effected. 


Special Problems of Smaller Colleges 


D. IVAN DYKSTRA 


Professor of Philosophy, and 
Head of the Department 
Hope College 


Recorder 


To develop the necessary incentive for a general education pro- 
gram, the college may enlist the leadership of a few key enthusiasts 
on the staff, recall the criticisms of traditional education which led 
to the development of general education, and engage the faculty in a 
critical appraisal which shall determine whether the existing program 
is achieving the kind of personal behaviors which the college is com- 
mitted to developing. 

Given the impulse to educational improvement, it is imperative to 
clarify the meaning of general education, directing particular attention 
to the misconceptions which have prompted serious misgivings. 
Needed is the reminder that general education protests not so much 
the traditional objectives of the liberal arts college as the traditional 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 23 was William C. Wesley, Vice Presi- 
dent and Dean, Mount Union College. 
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educational method for achieving these objectives. It is essential to 
the concept of general education that its objectives be defined in terms 
of the behaviors which are desired in the college’s graduates in their 
nonprofessional contexts, and that curriculum content, the mode of 
its presentation, and such questions as the size of classes and the degree 
of fragmentation into separate units of instruction shall be determined 
solely from the point of view of whether or not they contribute ex- 
plicitly to the development of the desired behaviors. In this respect 
it is important and possible to determine what choices between op- 
tional methods for achieving the objectives are open to the college. 

There appears to be but one way to free staff members to develop 
a program of general education: to examine rigorously the major pro- 
gram offerings and to turn the clock back on the proliferation of such 
offerings beyond the point that is warranted either by the require- 
ments for admission to graduate and professional schools or by the 
capacities of the staff members. It is estimated that such offerings may 
be curtailed by as much as one-fourth or one-third without impairing 
the effectiveness of the college program. Adequate integration of the 
entire program, orderliness in the development of procedures for con- 
struction of curricular units, and involvement of the staff in the gen- 
eral education program can best be assured by appointment of a 
single administrative head who shall also supervise the in-service train- 


ing program. 


GROUP 25. 


Curriculum Planning: 
interdepartmental cooperation and 
coordination 

ROBERT L. NUGENT 


Vice President 
University of Arizona 


From the point of view solely of curriculum development, a study 
of interdepartmental cooperation and coordination in curriculum 
planning can be made for an entirely new program of general educa- 
tion in a college or university, or for a new major field in a college, 
or for an entire new college in a university. 

On the other hand, such a study can include also fundamental 
changes in existing curricula, or, in addition to these, the planning, 
which annually on a natioral scale, prior to the production of new 
catalogues, results in an enormous number of curriculum adjustments, 
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such as the addition or deletion of single courses, changes in course 
content, and the like. Since no limitation is indicated in the assigned 
topic, my consideration of the problem presupposes all types of cur- 
riculum planning. 

One way to proceed with an analysis of the problem is to refer 
primarily to results at a single institution, both because it has the 
advantage of simplicity and because it permits me to use as an ex- 
ample the University of Arizona, and to utilize my special knowledge 
of that institution. 

In referring primarily to a single institution, a university is more 
useful than a college, because of the obvious fact that it provides ex- 
amples of a greater variety of types of curriculum planning: through 
its liberal arts college examples similar to those of separate liberal 
arts colleges and through its professional schools examples similar to 
those of separate professional schools, as well as examples having to 
do with the varied intercollege relationships of a university. 

At the outset it is apparent that an exceedingly great amount of 
interdepartmental cooperation and coordination has entered in plan- 
ning the present curricula of the nation’s more than 1,800 colleges 
and universities, and that a vast additional amount goes on each year 
in planning new curricula and in modifying those already in effect. 
Much of this has been or is along the line of voluntary interdepart- 
mental consultation, and much of it, presumably the major portion, 
has been or is accomplished routinely through formal, established 
channels. 

At the University of Arizona the established channels which are, 
no doubt, quite similar to those at other institutions, begin with a 
proposal by a department and continue with consideration succes- 
sively by the college curriculum committee, the college faculty, an 
interdepartmental graduate study committee, an interdepartmental 
university curriculum committee, the council of deans with each dean 
representing the departments of his college, and finally consideration 
by the faculty senate which includes members from each of the 
colleges. 

Accepting then the fact that much interdepartmental cooperation 
and coordination are included routinely in practically all curriculum 
planning, the next step is to discuss in some detail the special aspects 
of interdepartmental cooperation and coordination involved in six 
selected areas of curriculum planning or of organization for curricu- 
lum planning, which are indicated in the following six questions: 

1. What interdepartmental cooperation and coordination are 
needed in providing appropriate liberal education for all students? 
Clearly cooperation and coordination are needed all along the line. 

Within a liberal arts college there is needed open-minded willing- 
ness on the part of each department to examine and re-examine its 
own claims upon the precious hours of the total program in the light 
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of the claims of other departments, all with a view to maximum 
achievement of the established purposes of the college as a whole. 

As between single or collective departments of a liberal arts college 
and single or collective departments of professional colleges, there is 
needed an appreciation by the former of the rapidly expanding needs 
of professional education and by the latter an appreciation of the 
fundamental role of the liberal disciplines. 

In many cases within a single college, or in an intercollege situa-: 
tion, some form of compromise is necessary, and proper interdepart- 
mental cooperation requires a willingness on both sides frequently 
to seek that compromise which at the same time comes closest to the 
best practical solution for the students concerned, and to maximum 
achievement of ideal objectives. 

For many years there has been discussion of the need for basic 
courses in standard subject-matter fields differing from the basic 
course for students majoring in the field, and designed for those who 
seek a knowledge of it for purposes of general education. At the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, only one department, the Department of Eco- 
nomics, now offers a course of this type. 

Clearly a very high order of interdepartmental cooperation and 
coordination is required in setting up survey courses in programs of 
general education, as for example in the humanities, the social studies, 
the physical sciences, and the biological sciences. 

At the University of Arizona, for the past 20 years or more, the 
seven departments engaged in operating the humanities course have 
displayed this very high order of interdepartmental cooperation and 
coordination with continuing enthusiasm and success. 

Incidentally, at the same time that the humanities course started, 
the then dean of the College of Liberal Arts also encouraged the de- 
partments in the social studies, physical sciences, and biological 
sciences to develop similar courses in their respective fields. The 
social studies course lasted for 15 years or so; the physical science 
course lasted for three or four years, and the biological science course 
never got started. The best guess, however, is that these efforts did 
not fail because of unwillingness to cooperate, but rather because of 
lack of enthusiasm for the projects themselves. 

2. What is the need, if any, for the offering by liberal arts depart- 
ments of special service courses for students in various professional 
fields? 

Liberal arts departments and other service departments sometimes 
tend to cling to the idea that to introduce a freshman or sophomore 
to a field, such as chemistry or economics, a minimum standard course 
is required whether or not the freshman or sophomore is planning to 
major in the particular field. On the other hand, departments in pro- 
fessional colleges often seek an introductory course, but are unable 
or unwilling to allocate the time necessary for the course preferred 
by the service department. 
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At the University of Arizona there are a number of examples illus- 
trating the willingness of service departments to cooperate in offering 
special introductory courses. Thus, the Department of Mathematics 
offers ‘“‘Mathematics of Commerce” for business administration stu- 
dents. The Department of Economics offers a special one-semester 
course primarily for engineers and the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration offers a special one-semester course in accounting pri- 
marily for engineers, and a similar course for pharmacists. In addition, 
the Department of Physics offers a special one-semester course pri- 
marily for students of agriculture. 

Three freshman courses in chemistry are directed toward the same 
level on completion, but the department offers a special one-semester 
course in organic chemistry for students in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, and a special one-semester course in quantitative analysis for 
students in several professional and preprofessional fields. 


3. Should departments cooperate in making available to students 
in other departments special upper division and graduate courses with 
limited prerequisite requirements? 

Two related situations have been considered at the University of 
Arizona. The first is that of the junior or senior who wishes an in- 
troductory course in some field taught at a considerably more ad- 
vanced level than an introductory course for freshmen, and which 
provides him with needed upper division credit. 

A few such courses are available, for example, History of the 
Theatre, History of Education, History of Renaissance Art, and His- 
tory of Modern Art. For many years an upper division course in the 
History of Philosophy was open to juniors and seniors without specific 
prerequisites; this has now been changed and six units of lower divi- 
sion philosophy are required for admission to the upper division 
course in the History of Philosophy. 

The second situation is that of the accredited teacher in elementary 
education who, for purposes of professional growth, utility, and ad- 
vancement, would like graduate credit for such regional courses as 
Indians of the Southwest and Literature of the Southwest. Ordinarily 
12 prior units in anthropology would be required in the first case, 
and 12 prior units in English literature in the second. For the past 
two or three years, however, graduate credit without prior units has 
been allowed for teachers in these courses, given by extension, with 
enrollments consisting almost exclusively of teachers. 

4. To what extent are graduate and undergraduate programs being 
offered on an interdepartmental basis, and to what extent should 
they be offered on this basis? 

It appears that the practice of offering such programs is quite wide- 
spread and desirable. At the University of Arizona upper division 
students in the College of Agriculture may elect courses from a num- 
ber of different departments in that College; the major in personnel 
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in the College of Business and Public Administration includes work 
in four departments, and that in industrial administration includes 
20 units in engineering or agriculture. 

In the College of Liberal Arts there are three undergraduate de- 
gree programs with true interdepartmental majors. Respectively, these 
are in general studies, in inter-American studies, and in wild life man- 
agement. Upper division students in wild life management may elect 
courses from the offerings of 14 different departments. 

Nine departments cooperate in a graduate program in biochemistry 
and nutrition leading to the master’s or doctor’s degree, and seven 
plant science departments cooperate in a similar program. Six de- 
partments and two research divisions cooperate in offering a graduate 
minor in geochronology-dendrochronology. 

5. Recognizing the basic role of the usual curriculum committees 
in interdepartmental communication, is it not desirable to encourage 
departments everywhere to seek much more frequently the advice of 
related departments? 


This question would be improved considerably by deleting the two 


of words “much more.” In its present form it seems to include the totally 
n- unjustifiable assumption that no department anywhere seeks advice 
d- from related departments often enough. 
‘h It seems probable that everyone will endorse the general principle 
that in curriculum planning each department to the maximum useful 
he extent should seek the advice of related departments. 
” 6. What feasible changes in the traditional departmental organiza- 
he tion of colleges and universities would facilitate interdepartmental 
fic cooperation and coordination? 
vi- : 
a Here one turns promptly to the question as to whether or not de- 
partments should be grouped in divisions, such as those of humani- 
ary ties, social studies, physical sciences, and biological sciences, and as to 
od whether or not it is desirable to establish a basic college or a division 
a of general education. 
rily : Both proposals appear to have much to offer in securing increased 
ase, interest and consequent increased interdepartmental cooperation and 
past coordination in programs of general education. On the other hand, 
has a divisional organization superimposed on a departmental organiza- 
with tion rightly or wrongly appears to be somewhat cumbersome, and the 
advantages of traditional specialization appear still to militate against 
eing any widespread interest of faculty members in becoming specialists in 
ould general education. Neither plan has been tried at the University of 
Arizona. 
wide- Undoubtedly, additional questions related to interdepartmental co- 
ision operation and coordination in curriculum planning will occur to you. 
num- Space limit, however, prevents my treating the problem any more 


extensively. 
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Interdepartmental Cooperation and 
Coordination 






SISTER MARY NONA, 0O.P. 


President 
Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart 
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Onz obvious question of interdepartmental cooperation is, of 
course, administrative. For example, should departments be dis- 
banded in favor of the larger divisions, such as humanities? Many 
institutions are inclined to keep departmental structure within the 
larger divisions, Forging divisional unity entails much cooperative 
study. It requires some compromise, but sincere study often results 
in economy of effort, decreased duplication and conflict. Best of all, 
this study brings broader vision and greater strength to each field of 
knowledge within the division. However, divisions which embrace 
comparatively new studies, such as the behavioral sciences, demand 
patient consideration because of their constantly augmented knowl- 
edge and the danger of forcing together sciences that are somewhat 
incompatible. 

Faculty studies take various forms. A small college faculty can 
meet as a single group, with committees reporting special studies to 
the whole membership. Larger institutions achieve results through 
faculty councils, intercollegiate committees, courses taught coopera- 
tively, faculty forums, and collaboration of their respective deans. 

All of these procedures require patience of both faculty and ad- 
ministration, which is rewarded by new vitality and the professional 
growth of faculty members, upon whom rests in the long run all in- 
terdepartmental cooperation. If faculty members find it too difficult 
to unite, it is better for the administration to leave things as they are 
for the present. 

More significant than administrative means of unifying the cur- 
riculum are the “inner reasons” for unification: 

1. The need of the student for appropriate studies to help him face 
reality as an integrated person. 

2. The need of faculty members to grow through mutual partici- 
pation in and deepening knowledge of the arts and sciences. 


8. The unity of knowledge itself. Learning is not departmentalized. 
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In recognition of the last point philosophy is gaining status in the 
nation’s colleges and universities as a unifying science, sought by stu- 
dents of both the liberal arts and professions. Offerings range from 
a total curriculum in philosophy to courses in philosophy of aesthetics, 
of science, of history, et cetera, allied with these respective depart- 
ments. 

Interdisciplinary learning can be promoted also by the following 
means: 

1. Building courses around an integrative principle such as “critical 
analysis,” “the student and his emotional adjustment,” “the student 
and reality” 

2. Alternating general and special education on succeeding levels 
of study 

3. Planning freshman courses in personal psychology which help 
the individual to orient himself both as a person and as a college 
student 

4. Providing for freshmen, or seniors, or both, a synthesis of courses 
in general studies 

5. Reducing the number of service courses, e.g., “English for Engi- 
neers,” in favor of liberal arts courses in which various professional 
students meet on common ground 

A number of problems remain to be solved. These include: lack 
of qualified personnel for interdepartmental teaching; the need for 
faculty agreement upon an integrative principle; the cost in time and 
money of broader faculty service; the need to balance integration with 
specialization. Also, the resistance of some faculty members to any 
change in structure or function may be expected. However, these 
problems are being solved gradually by a slow but definite movement 
from within the institutions, supported by faculty, administration, and 
students themselves. 


o, 46 
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GROUP 26. 
Financing Higher Education: 


successful capital expansion programs* 


PAUL R. ANDERSON 


President 
Chatham College 


Tue topic assigned me is successful capital expansion programs 
from the standpoint of the privately supported institution. The brief 
observations which follow will not in any sense constitute a recital of 
achievement. I am not prepared to stuff you with smug anecdote and 
dull data on how I wrote a book, built a bridge, or burned the mort- 
gage for dear old Chatham. Rather, I hope to sharpen your thinking 
a little on two or three of the most troublesome problems in the area 
under consideration. 

These are years of increase; each of us has experienced his share 
on his campus. Our problems, however, continue grievous and we 
can seek comfort in the thought that if the privately supported insti- 
tutions of higher education must like Eliza crossing the ice floe move 
from crisis to crisis, we could hardly have picked a more prosperous 
era for the arrival of our troubles. 

For the purpose of this discussion of capital expansion of colleges 
or universities let us do a little defining; and we might as well for 
our purpose be arbitrary about it. Let us assume first that capital 
growth of the institution results from nothing but the generosity of 
its friends, reduced to terms of dollars. Thus we will give no credit 
for enhanced values of security portfolios to any trustees who might 
be inclined to accept a modest bow or two for their prudence in in- 
vestment; nor will we blame them, come the next market slide. We 
will also eliminate from our weighings the donors of white elephants 
in the form of real estate which we are often but not always as happy 
to get as the owner is to be rid of—and other contributions in kind 
which can include the whimsical and occasionally the asinine. * 

We are reminding ourselves, in brief, that establishments of higher 
education do not grow, like business, out of profits. They grow in the 
main because this is the way we invest in the future for our families, 
our communities, and our country. 

So let us agree that the growth of the privately supported institu- 
tion results from dollars given to it, either by living donors or in the 


“The actual title of this paper was “Financing Higher Education: Successful 
Capital Expansion Programs in Privately Controlled Institutions.” 
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form of bequests. Now since we have thus early in our discussion 
brushed against those sad but inevitable events in contemplation of 
which a college president looks solemn but thoughtful, let us remind 
ourselves of one or two of the fundamentals. 

The first is that bequests tend to flow naturally into endowment. 
The second is that this source of capital expansion offers more re- 
wards for enterprise than is generally realized. Does your institution 
have a “bequest program,” and do you think and speak of it as such? 
Such a program consists essentially of a series of reminders to your 
constituency. One form of reminder, like the “suggested form of be- 
quest” which is inserted in publications wherever practical, is not 
particularly subtle; but it does not offend. And it works. Another 
reminder is occasionally produced in the form of a chaste booklet on 
the subject. Such a piece may be placed in the hands of attorneys, 
trust officers of banks, and others. I need hardly remind you, how- 
ever, that the most effective way to stimulate bequests is exactly the 
same as in other forms of fund raising; to have the right person go 
and talk to the right person. 

One interesting aspect of bequests is that a scattering and some- 
times more of these post-mortem beneficiences may be expected over 
the years as a by-product of any organized fund-raising effort, whether 
it be a broad-scale campaign or the quiet but comprehensive develop- 
ment program, minus fanfare. Endowment funds are notoriously hard 
for the average institution of higher learning to come by. All the 
more reason, then, for us to explore this field, patiently, systematically, 
and continually. That we must do it with tact and good taste needs 
little underscoring. 

This is an appropriate point for posing a question: Is endowment 
more desirable than annual giving? The great advantage of endow- 
ment is, of course, the stability, the security, the ability to chart the 
future with reasonable confidence, which comes to the possessor of a 
triple-A portfolio. It is nice to be rich, say most of us, especially those 
of us who are not. But a fat endowment sometimes tends to produce 
fat in other and less desirable places. Comforting though a box full 
of gilt-edged items may be, it is not particularly dynamic. I cannot 
think of very many fat geniuses, can you? 

These thoughts are consoling to those of us who are less heavily 
endowed than we feel we should be—and that probably includes all 
of us—and on this point we have challenging thinking by Alfred 
Sloan, Chairman of General Motors, who is perhaps the country’s 
outstanding rebel against generally accepted theories of the usefulness 
of endowment. 

“Whatever money you get, spend it,” says Mr. Sloan. “Spend it in 
ten years. Don’t let’s try to protect future generations. That’s pater- 
nalistic. Let the future generations take care of themselves. The need 
for higher education is so great, the need for funds to finance it is so 
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great, that we can’t afford to put our money out at three per cent or 
four per cent.” 

There is great wisdom in those words, despite the fact that they 
have not produced a rush of college trustees to the market place bear- 
ing securities. Mr. Sloan is warning us not to become so obsessed with 
security that we endanger the dynamics of our thinking and our doing. 

Implicit in his words is the reminder that the $3,700 of annual giv- 
ing that you can get is the equivalent (at a conservative 3.7 per cent 
rate of yield) of the $100,000 of endowment that maybe you cannot. 
Dudley Field Malone often said that a man’s savings could be wiped 
out far more readily than his earning ability. By all means seek en- 
dowment, but never as a substitute for annual giving. 

Just a word about alumni, while we are on the subject of annual 
giving. There are two dangers, among others, which threaten college 
officials from this quarter. The first is that we come at times to think 
of our alumni in the hair shirt category. They do not always act and 
react as we want them to. They are at times cantankerous. They are 
nearly always vocal. But would you have them silent? Remember, 
their actions usually spring from a proud and fierce possessiveness. 
As with other kinfolk, tact, understanding, and a goodly store of 
patience are indicated. 

Another danger is that of thinking of annual giving by alumni as 
“small potatoes.” Far more fruitful is the thought that this giving 
will repay reasonable effort not only by continuing, year after year, 
but by increasing. Thus, we invest our efforts in a field bright with 
growth potential, and as we do it we till the soil in other directions: 
we build toward the showing that foundations and corporations will 
ask to see, and we stimulate the growth of the individual’s will-to- 
give. Experts in the mechanics of giving—a field in which it becomes 
increasingly mandatory that we: qualify—remind us that obtaining a 
gift rarely dries up the source; rather, it lubricates it. 

Now for those occasions when we do set off in frank pursuit of 
capital increases, what should we seek first—bricks and mortar, or 
income to support better faculty salaries, scholarships, or special proj- 
ects? The question is, of course, rhetorical, because each of us must 
answer for his own institution. We know that it is easier to raise capi- 
tal funds for physical plant because we all like to see tangible results. 
We like to see the “balloon go up”—or the field house, or the chapel. 
And few givers are adverse to a little recognition and appreciation, 
whether it be in the form of a name on the flyleaf of a book or on the 
cornerstone of a gymnasium. 

All the more reason, then, for us to bring our best thinking to bear 
on the more difficult task: that of persuading our friends to give us 
tangible dollars which we will translate into comparatively intangible 
but continuing good. Do we use the word “endowment?” No more 
than is necessary, I trust. Do we talk about paying adequate faculty 
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salaries—a sodden and pedestrian approach, in my view—or do we 
think of attracting brilliant minds? We must learn a little from our 
Madison Avenue friends in charcoal gray who, instead of offering a 
goop that will remove grease and dandruff, hymn the magic fluid 
that will bring out the natural loveliness of your hair. 

And where do we display our wares? There is an old and none-too- 
elegant saying that covers the point quite neatly: “If you go where 
it is, sooner or later some of it’s going to rub off on you.” That, fel- 
low traveling men, is one of the main reasons why a college president’s 
family sees so little of him. 

Are corporations the neighbors who will help us build our endow- 
ments? We know that one of the most exciting developments of 
modern philanthrophy is the realization by officers and boards of lead- 
ing companies that they have public and stockholder encouragement 
to help the privately supported institutions of higher learning, and 
that they not only can but must do this. Something like 50 per cent 
of the country’s leading corporations, I am told, are giving, or getting 
ready to give, to privately supported colleges and universities for cur- 
rent operations, with emphasis on scholarships. But will they give 
endowment money? Can we persuade them to capitalize their con- 
victions? Right here is one of the biggest and toughest challenges 
we face. 

I assume that each institution recognizes that it must, to the best 
of its ability, have carefully thought-out plans for alumni activities, 
public relations, and fund raising—in brief, a set of detailed blue- 
prints for a fully integrated development program. If you are not 
already functioning at optimum efficiency on these fronts—and under 
the control of a single person, reporting directly to the president— 
let me recommend the creation of such an office to your prompt and 
earnest consideration. 

It is tough, uphill work, this business of building endowment, and 
the satisfactions of achievement are proportionately great. And lasting. 

An oil millionaire of the 1920’s gave his alma mater $500,000. By 
the early 1930’s he was broke. The friend who had persuaded him 
to make the gift expressed his concern. 

“Don’t let it worry you one more minute,” said the ex-millionaire. 
“That’s one half-million I'll always have!” 

That is a pretty good description of the value of endowment, is 
it not? 
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Prant and equipment for carrying on the programs in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning come into existence in response to four 
major needs. First, the existing plant is inadequate to permit effective 
education in terms of present enrollments and programs. Second, the 
number of students to be served is increasing so rapidly that by 1975 
the total enrollment will exceed twice the present figure. Third, the 
concepts, objectives, and programs of higher education are constantly 
broadening, creating the need for additional and frequently more 
complicated plant structure and equipment. Fourth, knowledge in 
practically all fields of learning is advancing at an almost explosive 
rate, with the result that in practically every discipline the new knowl- 
edge gained through research requires additions as well as alterations 
in plant and equipment which might have been quite adequate before. 

When the combined force of these four needs is translated into a 
projection of the capital improvements required within the next 20 
years in American higher education, the implications are staggering 
but inescapable. 

My assignment is to look at this problem in relation to the public 
institutions of higher learning. Since all nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning are publicly supported in varying degrees, I am focus- 
ing my attention upon the colleges and universities commonly re- 
ferred to as public institutions; namely, those that are controlled by 
state and local governments. 

Between now and 1975 these public institutions of higher learning 
will require capital expenditures for educational plant and equip- 
ment, including necessary alterations, totaling somewhere between 
$8,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000, plus perhaps $5,000,000,000 more 
for noninstructional facilities related to services to students, such as 
housing and feeding. If these figures seem large, may I remind you 
that together they would fall short of the expenditures of the Ameri- 
can people in one year for tobacco and alcoholic beverages. 

The public institutions of higher learning have a great variety of 


*The actual title of this paper was “Financing Higher Education: Successful 
Capital Expansion Programs in Publicly Controlled Institutions.” 
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building and equipment needs, ranging from additional classrooms 
and laboratories to expanded land area and parking space. Included 
are facilities for instruction, for research, and for public service. These 
facilities must be appropriate and adequate for the successful per- 
formance of the great number of different kinds of activities included 
in an effective program of higher education for an institution estab- 
lished to meet public needs. 


Sources of Funds 
Education and General Facilities 


Classrooms and laboratories are the best illustrations of capital im- 
provements for educational and general purposes, since these are the 
kinds of buildings that will perhaps require the largest expenditure 
in dollars. 

In 1950, the funds used by public institutions for such buildings 
were derived from four major sources: state appropriations provided 
87.7 per cent of the total; local tax support provided 5.9 per cent; 
gifts from private citizens, corporations, and funds provided 4.5 per 
cent; and federal grants or payments provided 1.9 per cent of the total. 

The first three of these are still the major sources of funds for capi- 
tal improvements in the public institutions, but an additional source 
is coming increasingly into the picture; namely, student fees and 
charges. Resort to this new source appears to be an emergency step, 
or even a move of desperation by boards of trustees that have been 
unable to secure the necessary funds through appropriations or gifts. 


Facilities for Special Services to Students 


Increasingly, institutions of higher learning are recognizing the 
need for buildings and equipment to provide auxiliary services for 
students and to secure an appropriate environment for student life 
and development. Buildings to meet these needs are of many kinds, 
such as residence halls, dining halls, unions, and health service build- 
ings, with the related utility construction to serve these buildings. 
Looking at this classification of facilities in terms of the financing of 
their construction, they may be identified generally by the fact that 
they are revenue-producing. This identification does not serve as a 
clear definition of such facilities, however, since sources other than 
building revenue have been used in the past and are being used in- 
creasingly at the present time. 

The 1954-1955 annual survey of business management statistics col- 
lected under the sponsorship of the Central Association of College 
and University Business Officers revealed that 83.5 per cent of the 
money for constructing student residences completed or placed under 
contract in a representative nationwide sampling of public institu- 
tions between March, 1953, and October, 1954, had been borrowed. 
Revenue bonds to be retired primarily from board-and-room charges 
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provided 59 per cent of the total; Housing and Home Finance Agency 
loans provided 18.4 per cent; and loans from insurance companies or 
other private agencies provided 6.1 per cent. Institutional reserve 
funds were sufficient to cover only 2.2 per cent and income from mis- 
cellaneous sources provided 3.6 per cent of the total capital funds. 
Appropriations were the source of the remaining 10 per cent of the 
construction cost. 

Recent actions of several state legislatures are producing a sudden 
and sharp change in the pattern of financing residence halls and other 
service facilities for students. I refer to the increasing appropriation 
of tax funds to help finance the construction of residence halls and 
comparable facilities. This shift in financing such construction has 
been dramatic within the past two or three years. We find an example 
in the representative nationwide sampling of public colleges and uni- 
versities previously mentioned, for in the same report the institutions 
indicated that they expected to secure 25.6 per cent of the cost of 
their next residence halls from appropriations, and only 73.3 per cent 
from borrowed money. Also reported was a somewhat larger reliance 
upon borrowing from the Housing and Home Finance Agency, in- 
surance companies, and other private financial institutions as com- 
pared with the public sale of revenue bonds. The really significant 
change, however, is in the jump of appropriated money from 10 per 
cent to 25.6 per cent of the total cost of new dormitories. 

Another kind of deviation from the traditional plan of financing 
facilities of this kind is illustrated by the action of the 1955 session 
of the Illinois General Assembly. Enabling legislation was adopted 
to permit the allocation and pledging of tuition receipts to help 
underwrite the construction of student housing. Under this enabling 
legislation the University of Illinois has projected a student housing 
program for which student rentals are expected to provide $29,707,250 
of the total cost and tuition charges are expected to provide 
$22,274,500. 

The increased use of appropriated funds and tuition receipts for 
constructing dormitories and other student service facilities is certain, 
in my judgment, to undermine the quality of the educational pro- 
gram of public colleges and universities that resort to this drain upon 
their availability of funds for teaching and research. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency loans are being widely used 
in the financing of residence and dining halls, without altering the 
self-liquidation plan of financing such buildings. Rather, the College 
Housing Title of the Federal Housing Act is helping to preserve 
sound methods of financing such projects by permitting the amortiza- 
tion of borrowed funds over a long period of time at low rates of 
interest. The cost of constructing buildings financed through the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency is still paid chiefly from board- 
and-room charges. The lesser amount required to meet the average 
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annual commitment under such long-period loans makes it much 
easier for the typical institution to pay for the facility from the pro- 
ceeds of reasonable charges for room and board. 

It must be obvious to every person who has any measure of respon- 
sibility for a public institution of higher learning that the money 
needed for capital improvements is very large in amount and that it 
will be very difficult to secure even with the most determined efforts 
of higher education leaders and legislators. It is therefore necessary 
that we recognize another tremendously important aspect of the capi- 
tal improvements problem. I venture the flat statement that fully 
one-fourth and possibly one-third or more of the capital-improvement 
funds expended in the typical American institution of higher learning 
are wasted, so far as achieving real value in the education of students 
is concerned. I do not have nationwide statistics to prove this state- 
ment, but I believe it is a conservative one. You are fully entitled 
to believe otherwise, and I shall not even argue the point. I much 
prefer to direct your attention to the two heavy responsibilities that 
rest upon us to insure that the amount of funds unnecessarily ex- 
pended is reduced to the lowest possible dollars. 





























Intelligent Long-range Planning 


Every one of us, if he will be completely honest, will find on his 
campus costly monuments in the form of buildings and other facilities 
that are even now unusable, only partially usable, or in some instances 
definite liabilities in the institution’s educational program. It is not 
only futile, it is morally unjust to blame our predecessors for what 
may by hindsight appear to have been poor planning. Only recently 
has it been possible for us to secure the information, the consultative 
assistance, and other essential guides to enable us to predict with 
reasonable validity the future of our educational institutions and 
program. Even as late as the 1930's officials and trustees of public 
colleges and universities had little available evidence as to what im- 
pact the succeeding decades would have on their institutional pro- 
grams. Today there are vast resources available to us, the proper use 
of which enables us to look ahead much more clearly and plan more 
wisely. If we benefit from these resources, however, we must engage 
in long, hard, and continuing study to understand as fully as possible 
what lies ahead, and to make our plans in terms that are most im- 
perative and most clearly defined. 

Before the first step is taken toward new construction of any kind, 
the officials of the institution must become profound students of 
higher education; must engage in the systematic study of this field 
with the concentration and consecration of the advanced scholar in 
nuclear physics or medical research. It is no longer possible for a 
good teacher, or a good businessman, or a great public or religious 
leader to discharge successfully the responsibilities of administering a 
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higher education institution, especially a public one, without devoting 
years to the intensive study of higher education as a specialized field 
of learning. 

Basic to the planning of capital improvements are: a sound concept 
of the role of the institution in our society, a valid though flexible 
outline of the institution’s objectives and fields of service as far into 
the future as the life of the buildings, and a clear delineation of the 
institution’s program in terms of these objectives and services. Only 
on such a foundation is it possible intelligently to plan a capital im- 
provements program. The foundation must be broad and wide and 
deep. It must extend to the thinking of every officer or faculty mem- 
ber who has a part in the planning. It should include as nearly as 
possible every officer and faculty member in the institution. 

The next phase of long-range planning for capital improvements 
is the projection of a long-range design for the campus, including all 
land, buildings, equipment, and other improvements. The long-range 
plan for campus development should have sufficient definiteness to 
insure that every building or other facility will continue to serve im- 
portant future needs throughout the period of its existence. This 
will require that the building and its relationships to the educational 
program have sufficient flexibility to permit adaption to future needs 
that cannot at this time be defined. 

The long-range design of the campus should be made a matter of 
record, There should certainly be an accompanying architectural and 
engineering sketch of the campus and buildings as they are envisaged. 
Personally, I should like to have a scale model of the entire campus, 
showing all present and anticipated buildings and campus areas, to 
permit continuing realistic improvement of the over-all plan. 

The over-all campus development design is merely the outer shell 
of the long-range plan. The program of each department, each 
agency, and each activity should likewise be studied and projected as 
an integral part of the long-range plan. Nothing should be left out, 
from the requirements of the rapidly changing physics laboratory to 
the prosaic everyday needs for sewage disposal. Each function or 
activity should be carefully studied and projected into the future. 
The long-range planning for each agency should be in terms of its 
internal aspects and also in terms of its relationships to the entire 
institution. 

We are concerned here with the importance of such a long-range 
plan for a program of capital improvements, although the more com- 
pelling reasons for long-range planning are to be found in other 
directions. The benefits in capital improvements alone, however, will 
provide a rich reward for our efforts. We shall thus secure much 
greater value in education for each dollar we spend on buildings and 
equipment. We shall be able to move ahead more rapidly than the 
mere flow of dollars into our capital outlay budgets. Without such 
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a plan, we may spend a dollar and find later that the same yield in 
educational outcomes might have been achieved for ten cents. With- 
out such planning, we may commit the even more serious mistake of 
establishing a structure of plant and equipment that will dilute or 
even hinder the achievement of the institution’s ultimate potential in 
educational service. 


Full and Effective Use of All Facilities 


The second heavy responsibility resting upon us, as a corollary of 
our investment of capital improvement funds, is to make certain that 
every square foot of space and every item of equipment have full, 
effective, and constructive use. You are doubtless familiar with the 
facts revealed by many recent studies with respect to plant and equip- 
ment use. The revelations of these studies would be shocking if it 
were not for the fact that all of us can find similar examples of inefhi- 
cient or uneconomic use of space and equipment on our own cam- 
puses. Vast areas of floor space in the colleges and universities of the 
United States this year will be entirely unused except to serve as un- 
intended storerooms or otherwise gather dust and pain our con- 
sciences. While some of the unused or little used space is the result 
of educational changes that could not reasonably have been antici- 
pated, most such waste is due to our unwillingness to see that it is 
used fully or converted for other useful purposes. 

The study of plant use should be thorough and all-inclusive. No 
space unit—not even the president’s office—should be considered as 
sacrosanct and unchangeable. Our aim should be to examine every 
space unit to determine just how it can be used most fully and most 
effectively in carrying on the institution’s program. The most heavily 
barred doors in this process will be found in buildings that have come 
to be looked upon as exclusive precincts for particular departments, 
agencies, or activities. Ordinarily this is not due so much to the 
hoarding of space by the department or agency as it is to the hesita- 
tion of administrators to face the problem squarely and insist that 
something be done about it. If the importance of plant use can be 
fully understood, I believe that institution-wide cooperation for full 
and effective use can be achieved. We frequently overestimate the 
resistance of so-called vested-interest groups and persons. Almost all 
persons who hold responsible positions in these institutions have both 
the capacity and the willingness to look at the facts. We have an 
opportunity as well as a duty to help them do so. Preliminary to the 
planning of a new building, it is incumbent upon us to achieve full 
use of all existing space and equipment. 

The new building or item of equipment should be planned as an 
integral part of the entire plant as it will exist after the improvement 
has been added. No capital improvement should be conceived as a 
discreet and exclusive entity. No public institution that I know any- 
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thing about has enough money or is likely to secure enough money 
for capital improvements on such a narrow basis without penalizing 
some necessary educational service elsewhere in the institution. The 
total plant and equipment on any campus should always be con- 
sidered as a flexible, integrated whole, with every part of it available 
at all times for such use or uses as are most appropriate and necessary 
to the ongoing program of the institution. 

If we plan our capital improvements in this manner, we shall have 
a gradually expanding but always fully used campus and plant. In 
the long run, this will mean that our capital improvement dollars 
will produce a greater yield in educational value for the individual 
student and for the state and nation. Furthermore, it will enable us 
to provide more adequate buildings and equipment with a smaller 
expenditure of funds. 


An Unprecedented Opportunity 


Here we are, faced with a gigantic expansion in American higher 
education. This expansion is destined to hit hardest in public institu- 
tions. It has come upon us with little warning, and as a result of deep 
forces in our national and international life over which none of us 
has any significant control. Within the next 20 years each of our pub- 
lic colleges and universities will double, triple, quadruple, or expand 
even more its investment in campus, plant, and equipment. We hap- 
pen to have the guiding relationship to these institutions during the 
period of unprecedented expansion. This is a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility, and all of us realize it. Our predecessors in these institu- 
tions never faced anything like this, and in our tired moments we 
may be forgiven if we envy them. 

There is no easy road for us. Within 20 years we must expand our 
educational services and provide plant and equipment equal in extent 
to our higher education growth from the founding of Harvard Col- 
lege to 1956. We must preserve and extend the values of the past 
and present. While doing this, we must also meet intelligently the 
demands of the future. 

Thus it is that our burden of responsibility becomes an unprece- 
dented opportunity. 
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Capital Expansion Programs 


T. W. VAN ARSDALE 
Director of Development 
The University of Buffalo 


Recorder 


I; is not advisable to consider endowment and annual giving as 
mutually exclusive or necessarily competitive in fund raising during 
capital gifts campaigns. It is true that endowment may bring stability, 
or the appearance of it, but may also be too restrictive on the educa- 
tional objectives and programs of the individual institution. The 
evident declining income from endowment reflects a rising economy 
which, in turn, would seem to indicate greater potential in annual 
giving programs and in campaigns designed to procure funds for 
immediate capital improvement use by colleges and universities. 

In administering capital gifts and annual giving campaigns—which 
may be run separately or simultaneously—it is especially important 
that the institution procure adequate and competent campaign direc- 
tion, whether that direction be the institution’s director of develop- 
ment or temporarily engaged professional fund-raising counsel. 

Certainly, before entering upon a capital gifts campaign, an institu- 
tion should project its “master plan” over as long a period as possible, 
involving extensively the thinking and services of pertinent staff, mak- 
ing certain that the expansion proposed precisely and yet adequately 
meets the foreseeable needs of the institution. Especially, institutional 
planners should remember that the physical facilities to be built will, 
of necessity, have to be just as serviceable a half century hence. Of 
notable assistance in such planning is A Re-Study of the Needs of 
California in Higher Education. 

For publicly controlled colleges and universities within a given 
state, it is often desirable for them to present their capital expansion 
needs and their operating needs to the legislature in a single “pack- 
age,” thus presenting a united front for public higher education’s 
needs in the state. 

With specific reference to housing on campuses in the United 
States, self-liquidating projects now total more than $6,500,000,000 
this year, with $15,000,000,000 per year in prospect. Seeking such 
projects obviously necessitates prospective capable management and 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 26 was Carl W. Borgmann, President, 
University of Vermont; resource person was George C. Decker, Chief, 
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presentation of a well-integrated long-range plan, together with evi- 
dence of an institution’s past accomplishments in similar areas. Later, 
successful progress in self-liquidation projects can be used persuasively 
in approaching corporate and other prospective donors. 


GROUP 27. 
Controls on Higher Education: 


implications for program planning 


J. PAUL LEONARD 


President 
San Francisco State College 


Our republican form of government is designed to fix responsi- 
bility for controls by a logical and orderly process. There are different 
kinds of authority structures inherent in our system of government. 
One of these is the direct control from the governor and the legislature 
through central departments headed by policy officers who usually 
enjoy a political appointment. Under this plan, there are established 
division heads, bureau chiefs, section and unit officers who are gen- 
erally career workers. Another form is the establishment of an insti- 
tution by charter and the placement of the governing responsibility 
in the hands of a board, the members of which usually are appointed 
by the governor, sometimes with the consent of the state senate. 

The latter form of control is the one usually accorded institutions 
of higher education, because it usually provides for greater continuity 
of office than the direct agency control, and because the institution is 
further removed from direct political influence. Under this form of 
board control, two types exist. The highest level of board control is 
secured when provision is made in the state constitution for the insti- 
tution, and when complete autonomy is given to the governing board, 
subject only to legislative appropriations. This condition exists in 23 
institutions today, where states give constitutional recognition to in- 
stitutions of higher education, chiefly universities and land-grant col- 
leges. These boards have almost autonomous power over all phases 
of the life of the institution. 

The other type of control occurs among those institutions which 
have boards with various functions delegated to them, but with in- 
creasing controls being exercised by central state agencies, particularly 
departments of finance, legislative auditors, and personnel boards. 
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The power of the governing boards of these institutions, therefore, is 
being curtailed through regulations over budgets, auditing, classifica- 
tion, and purchasing, to where there is a major and significant break- 
down in the operation of our government through governing boards, 
with the substitution of increasing centralization of control of all 
state institutions under general regulations common to all and by 
close relation to direct political control. 

The central question then is: Is this increasing encroachment upon 
control of institutions by governing boards a desirable trend in our 
political system, and is it detrimental to the cause of education in a 
free society? 

The question is not one of whether education should be uncon- 
trolled or controlled by professional appointees. All agree that when 
boards are assigned governing authority, they should be lay boards 
and that they should have both authority and responsibility. Unless 
they do have authority, they obviously cannot assume responsibility, 
so that thoroughly irresponsible management and control may result 
without anyone being directly responsible for it. As a principle of 
government, then, this trend needs careful analysis. 

The question, furthermore, should not be considered under the 
worn-out argument of economy. Too many people look at this in the 
short term. Some states have found funds can be saved in the short 
term by failure to maintain physical plants, only to be forced to ex- 
pend greater sums later. Some have found that funds may be saved 
by inadequate prison policies only to suffer riots and destruction later. 
Furthermore, economies can be made by failure to purchase needed 
educational equipment or by substituting inadequate or improper 
equipment, which leads only to poor work or errors. Waste should 
be eliminated, but it need not be done at the expense of violating a 
a fundamental principle of free government. 

It may be that the principle of board control is no longer useful, 
and that direct control of higher education by central state agencies 
is desirable. If this be the case, the decision should not be made by 
default; and, furthermore, if the principle of central departmental 
controls is sound, proper consideration should be given to placing all 
of higher education under such controls with »ppropriate safeguards. 
If the advantages outweigh the disadvantages o! central departmental 
controls, then they should be extended to ali institutions of higher 
education. On the other hand, if the present trend is dangerous to the 
position of free public education, it should be reversed for all institu- 
tions of higher education, for education is like our nation. It is a 
unit in advancing progress, and what Lincoln said about the Union 
applies to education—‘It cannot exist half free and half slave.” 
Neither can boards exercise control over faculty and curricula, and 
lose control over classification, purchasing, and financing, for these 
matters are both cause and effect in building an institution to serve 
a free society. Central controls should not exist only in those institu- 
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tions which because of lack of constitutional freedom have been un- 
able to resist it. 

With all of its faith in public education and its generosity in sup- 
porting it, the American people have never really understood the true 
purpose of colleges and universities to act as a free agent, divorced 
from the traditional controls of social institutions to explore freely 
the processes of intellectual pursuit, to research freely into the un- 
known, to criticize the status quo, to create the new, and to redirect 
society. The public has been too willing to permit the encroachment 
of groups, organizations, and individuals upon institutions of higher 
education. Some have even contended that the weight of authority 
in the United States is now adverse to the principle of intellectual 
freedom. Certainly, the pressure for uniformity, for acceptance of 
what the public polls show the mass to be thinking, for the acceptance 
of a common orthodoxy, and for the disfavor accorded the intellectual 
deviate, can be used as supporting evidence for the general lack of 
interest in protecting the intellectual endeavor. Possibly public leth- 
argy at the shift in controls of higher education offers another sup- 
porting argument for this position. 

There have always been influences from business, civic, and social 
life exercised in America upon institutions of higher education. Back 
in 1890, professors were dismissed because they spoke out against the 
movements of the times—free trade, greenbacks, antimonopoly, free 
silver, imperialism, coolie immigration. Torstein Veblen in 1918 ac- 
cused the business groups and their “hirelings” (the college presidents) 
of restraining academic freedom of professors. In more recent times, 
similar pressures have been exerted upon educational institutions. 
Legislative groups like the House Un-American Activities Committee 
under Martin Dies, the recent Reese Committee, the Tenney Com- 
mittee in California, the Broyles Commission in Illinois, and the Can- 
well Committee in the State of Washington have pressured colleges 
and universities to discharge certain professors. Certain patriotic or- 
ganizations have protested against books and faculty members; special 
interest groups of business and industry, and pseudo-educational or- 
ganizations have sought to influence boards. 

In J. B. Conant’s report of January 12, 1953, he said: 

“For the whole of my term of office, there has been off and on recur- 
ring attacks on Harvard, as well as on other universities. At the 
moment the charges range from that of harboring members of the 
Communist Party to teaching economics in such a way as to make 
converts to the political doctrine of the nationalization of industries 
or supporting socialistic schemes for health insurance.” 

These pressures are natural in a democratic society and, doubtless, 
will continue; when well intended, properly documented, and orderly 
applied they serve to keep alive free criticism and to improve our in- 
stitutions. When improperly conceived or scurriously applied, they 
can be resisted most easily by governing boards which are divorced 
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from political pressure, which understand higher education and are 
devoted to its purposes, and which have the strength to investigate 
and the courage to act appropriately. Good, sound organization and 
the vestment of authority lead to the exercise of responsibility by men 
of good intent and courage. Division of authority can lead only to 
less responsibility, less courageous action, and to illogical and irre- 
sponsible decisions. 

The history of the actions of governing boards of higher education 
have probably been as clean, as economical, and as productive of sound 
growth and service to society as that of any governing board of any 
group in our society. There is, therefore, no reason by way of past 
service which can serve the cause of encroachment of control. Errors 
have been made and will continue to be made, but this will be true 
of any control. The costs of education have increased and will con- 
tinue to do so under any controls if education is even to hold its own, 
let alone to expand to meet growing needs and increasing enrollments. 
That greater economy can be secured and wiser decisions made by 
civil service employees, many of them young, and by legislators meet- 
ing for short periods yearly, or biannually, than can be made by long- 
term boards of business and professional people advised by professional 
experts, has yet to be proved. Yet action is proceeding upon this 
unquestioned, or as yet unsuccessfully challenged assumption. 

Recent studies made by the National Association of State Univer- 
sities and by the Council of State Governments present the facts re- 
garding the extent and nature of controls exercised by boards and by 
central state agencies. The basic issue at the present time resides not 
in questioning the authority of the legislature to grant or withhold 
funds. This is recognized by all as the American way. Lack of agree- 
ment with boards or presidents, or error of judgment, does not war- 
rant changing the process, nor do educators wish to abolish criticism 
by individuals or groups. This, too, is the American way, and proper 
boards can resist such pressure when improperly applied. The issue 
centers around the encroachment of board authority by centralized 
agencies of state government. A few facts drawn from recent studies 
will point the issue. 

Controls are exercised by central state agencies over three major 
areas: (1) current operating expenditures; (2) physical plant plan- 
ning and construction; and (3) personnel and salaries, chiefly over 
nonacademic personnel. In three-fourths of the higher institutions, 
the studies show that all vouchers payable from state-appropriated 
funds have to be examined in advance by some central agency before 
they are paid. In only one-fifth of the higher institutions are such 
accounts free from pre-audit. There has, therefore, in 75 per cent of 
the situations grown up a system of both pre-audit and post-audit of 
funds already appropriated by the legislature. This is a high degree 
of control and a very effective one, indeed. But it is expensive, frus- 
trating, and slow, as well as being a fundamental removal of power 
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from a governing board. Furthermore, it departs from all sound busi- 
ness practice in that it requires a financial vice president, a president, 
or a board to justify to a young civil service clerk, receiving a far less 
salary than the submitting officer, justification suitable to him for pay- 
ment of the claim. 

Of 361 institutions of higher education in the United States, 353 
of them submit their budget requests in the form, scope, and degree 
of itemization prescribed by central state administrative authorities. 
Probably in most cases this means a line-item budget, which in turn is 
justified item by item before boards, before central state budget offi- 
cers, legislative auditors, legislative committees, and then pre-audited 
and justified again before it can be spent. 

Central state purchasing is, also, the general rule, and emphasis is 
placed upon economy, uniformity, or on challenges which are time- 
consuming and delaying on specific items of equipment not under- 
stood by purchasing agents. Similar restrictions are placed upon out- 
of-state travel, memberships of the institutions in accrediting or pro- 
fessional bodies, and publications. 

Control of personnel, especially nonacademic, is largely a manage- 
ment function. Classifications for a position and promotions within 
it are subject to civil service regulations, as well as the authority to 
create new positions or deviate from established classifications. Salaries, 
sometimes all academic and administrative as well as nonteaching, are 
set by state personnel boards; steps at which beginning appointments 
can be made are controlled; and, by and large, institutions have no 
power over vacations, sick leaves, hours of work, or determination of 
salaries. In some instances, central authorities specify the percentage 
in ranks for academic staff, the maximum beginning salary, and the 
teaching load. 

Similar kinds of controls are exercised over the details of expendi- 
tures for physical plants. Building capacities, priorities, utilization 
of rooms within an institution, reversion of enforced savings before 
completion of buildings, multiple approvals, and the uproar caused 
by changes—all these plague the board and administrator. 

These encroachments of authority upon governing boards are real 
and are multiplying. They have been spreading from state to state 
and have been pressed upon the institutions without any careful 
consideration by state governments or without any adequate evalua- 
tion of the effect of the policy. They have been established, more or 
less, by encroachment, either with acquiescence of board members and 
the public, or with little or no effective resistance. A bill a year, passed 
by the legislature, has gradually transferred board authority to central 
agents. 

We have, therefore, come to the time when the condition has gone 
so far that lay boards may not be able to regain controls. Before we 
accept this condition and its further extension, however, we should 
combine our forces of higher education to study with the responsible 
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agents of the state government the policies which should prevail, so 
that proper expenditures can be made, and also, so that improper 
influences will not hamper the accomplishment of the function. The 
government of higher education in America has changed basically the 
last 25 years by an erosive process. There may be grave dangers ahead. 


Controls on Higher Education 


W. C. TOEPELMAN 


Director 
Division of Armed Force Services and Veterans’ Affairs 


University of Colorado 


Recorder 


Aruovcn some privately supported colleges and universities 
probably are confronted by off-campus controls of some kind, only 
those controls which affect publicly controlled institutions of higher 
learning are discussed. True to tradition and American ideals of 
democracy, all colleges and universities are controlled by boards of 
one type or another. In publicly supported state institutions, control 
boards are in general of two types. 

The first and most satisfactory type of control board is that which 
is provided for and granted almost complete autonomy by the consti- 
tution of the state. Boards so constituted seemingly have resisted suc- 
cessfully efforts to encroach on their authority and responsibility to 
govern the institution. About the only off-campus control is that of 
appropriations by the legislature. Few, if any, municipal- and county- 
supported institutions operate under such control boards. 

The second and most common form of board of control for public 
colleges and universities is that which is provided for and has its 
functions delegated to it by a charter from the legislature or other 
control agency. Increasingly, the functions and responsibilities of 
some boards of this type are being encroached upon by state depart- 
ments of finance, central audit bureaus, state purchasing units, and 
other agencies. Such encroachment upon the authority and responsi- 
bility of a board for the government of an institution is distinctly not 
in the best interests of education in a free nation. Institutions may 
have themselves to blame in large measure because they did not recog- 
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nize the trend toward centralization of control in state agencies. Like- 
wise, the planners who are working to establish centralized control of 
all state agencies are the product of the very institutions which are 
losing control of some of their important functions. 

Specifically, many boards of public institutions have lost control of 
institutional policies in such areas as budgets, pre-audits, purchasing, 
and nonacademic personnel because of civil service procedures, and, 
in some places, over academic personnel as well. The exercise of such 
controls by centralized government agencies confronts institutions with 
the danger that controls over curricula, faculty, and academic freedom 
itself may ensue. For instance, in an institution which has relinquished 
line-budget control to a governor or his representative, faculty mem- 
bers conceivably be, and possibly have been, eliminated if personably 
objectionable to the governor or some influential individual or organ- 
ization in no way connected with the institution. Such control can 
ruin faculty morale. 

Line-item operating budget control by an off-campus agency, such 
as the legislature or governor, is most objectionable. Although the 
legislature has the ultimate responsibility for appropriations, the 
budgeting of the appropriation is the function of the institution and 
its control board. Both must, however, submit budgets adequate to 
the needs of the institution. The legislature must then decide whether 
or not to grant the monies requested. 

Institutions probably should not oppose centralized control of pur- 
chasing provided the purchasing unit serves primarily as a coordi- 
nating or service agency and not as a policy-making body. For most 
colleges and universities, no particular problems exist in employment 
practices for nonacademic personnel. As concerns curriculum plan- 
ning, boards of control have, by and large, delegated final decisions 
to the several faculties, and no real threat to this practice is imminent. 
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GROUP 28. 
College and High School Cooperation: 


implications for expanding enrollments 


CLYDE VROMAN 


Director of Admissions 
University of Michigan 


Tue problem, as I interpret it, is to consider how the concepts and 
practices of college and high school cooperation may be used as a 
“resource for higher education” as colleges face a long period of ex- 
panding enrollments. My comments, therefore, will be directed to 
ways in which cooperation with high schools may be made an integral 
part of individual college programs of action. 

My experience to date encourages me to make the following assump- 
tions: 

1. Effective cooperation between secondary schools and colleges is 
one of the most fruitful ways of solving or at least reducing many of 
the problems which go with expanding college enrollments. 

2. Educational leaders on both levels have an obligation to work 
cooperatively for the improvement of the education we provide for our 
youth, 

3. The proper articulation of secondary education and higher edu- 
cation is as yet largely an unsolved problem and an unattained ob- 
jective in American education. 

4. Effective cooperation between secondary schools and colleges is 
in general an untapped and undeveloped source of strength in our 
educational system. 

5. We are on the threshold of a period in which every possible de- 
vice will have to be used to insure the highest quality and greatest 
quantity of education for all of our citizens. 

I should like now to discuss the assigned topic within the frame- 
work of the following five questions: 

1. What can we learn from the past about college and high school 
cooperation? 

An historical study of the parallel development of secondary edu- 
cation and higher education in the last 60 years reveals that most of 
the so-called “cooperative” movements have been characterized by 
varying degrees of autocratic domination by the colleges. Since stu- 
dents move from high schools to colleges, it perhaps is understandable 
that the colleges have felt that it is their privilege and responsibility 
to dictate to the high schools in such matters as preparation for col- 
lege, college admission requirements, and academic standards. It has 
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also seemed logical to the colleges to blame the high schools for 
various shortcomings of their graduates in college. The result all too 
often has been a kind of “game playing” in which both the colleges 
and the high schools have shown cautious reserve, lack of understand- 
ing, and, at times, even mistrust, disrespect, and outright criticism of 
each other. As long as these negative conditions of institutional re- 
lationships and human relations are tolerated we will have a growing 
stream of major and vexing problems emerging from the tidal wave of 
students who will seek a college education. Fortunately, in recent 
years, there has been a strong trend toward a “new deal” in school 
and college relations from which, in a healthy climate of respect, 
understanding, and increased communication, effective principles and 
procedures of cooperative action are emerging to guide us in the 
future. 


2. What are the fundamental principles and procedures for de- 
veloping programs of college and high school cooperation? 

The first essential for cooperation is to create a working relationship 
in which the “process” of cooperation can operate successfully. ‘This 
relationship requires that there be friendly and sincere working rela- 
tions, equality of status, and mutual respect for each other’s problems 
and opinions. Having established this rapport between the colleges 
and the high schools, some of the problems will be: How can we 
maintain and increase understanding and communication? How can 
we share information about each other? How can we insure that de- 
cisions affecting both levels of education will not be made unilaterally? 
How can we help each of us to make a greater contribution to those 
whom we educate.’ 


3. What are the problems growing out of expanding enrollments 
which should be attacked through cooperative action? 


An important and challenging part of our major problem is to 
identify specific questions and problems toward which we can direct 
our cooperative efforts. Following are some typical problems: 

a. What should be the nature and structure of higher education in 
America? 

b. Who shall be encouraged to go to college? 

c. How shall we insure that our able students go to college? 

d. What should be the role and processes of “selective admissions” 
in college enrollments? 

e. What should be the role of aptitude and achievement examina- 
tions in the admissions process? 

f. What is the role of accreditation in college admissions? 


1“Common Problems,” Chapter I; “Areas of Common Concern,” Chapter II; 
Appendix B, “Basic Principles That Should Govern College and High School Rela- 
tions,” Secondary School-College Co-operation: An Obligation to Youth, American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, 1955, pp. 1-31 and 87-88. 
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speedier 


g. How far should we go in trying to articulate the instructional 
programs of colleges and high schools? 

h. How can we achieve the goal of “low attrition” in colleges? 

i. How can we distribute reasonably between the colleges and the 
high schools the responsibility for increased efficiency in the educa- 
tion of our youth? 

j. How can colleges and high schools assist each other in presenting 
their problems and needs to the citizens and to the taxpayers? 


4. What is being done now to develop cooperation between colleges 
and high schools? 


It is gratifying to report that in recent years there have been many 
developments designed to implement cooperative projects. About 
half the states now have state committees of college and high school 
people working on mutual problems. Regional accrediting associa- 
tions are emphasizing projects designed to unite college and high 
school personnel in joint attacks on common problems. National 
associations of educational leaders are devoting much time and money 
to this problem. It is fortunate that this movement is nicely under 
way as we group our forces to face the problems of expanding enroll- 
ments. 

An example of a recent development in this area is the work of the 
“Committee on High School-College Relations” of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers (AACRAO). 
This Committee issued a report of its project from 1951 to 1955 in the 
publication entitled Secondary School-College Co-operation: An Obli- 
gation to Youth.2 That report was basically an effort on the part of 
AACRAO to study the role of registrars and admissions officers in the 
coordination of American education and to prepare the way for the 
next and second step—official and joint cooperative action with other 
national organizations of educational leaders. 

The second step in this cooperative movement has already been 
launched. On January 13 and 14, 1956, the AACRAO Committee on 
High School-College Relations met jointly in Chicago with the School- 
College Relations Committee of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (NASSP) to identify mutual problems and to con- 
sider how they might best be handled. The meeting was extremely 
successful. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of the NASSP, said 
at the close of the meeting, “This joint meeting has been the most 
profitable meeting of its kind which the NASSP has ever had.” F. M. 
Peterson, Principal of Pekin, Illinois, High School, and Chairman of 
the NASSP School-College Relations Committee wrote following the 


2 Secondary School-College Co-operation, op. cit. 

*“Summary of Discussions and Outcomes,” minutes of the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Associa‘ion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers’ Committee on 
High School-College Relations and the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals’ School-College Relations Committee, Clyde Vroman, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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meeting, “I have been working on committees and attending meetings 
and conventions for many, many years, but I do not believe that I ever 
felt rewarded to the degree that I felt at the close of our Chicago meet- 
ing.” I have taken time to describe this project and have quoted these 
high school representatives in order to show how ready and willing 
school people are to work with college people, if we in the colleges 
will approach our problems with the right preparation and with in- 
formed points of view. 


5. What actions should be taken to accelerate and implement co- 
operation between colleges and high schools on the institutional levels? 

This is the $64 question. At the beginning of this paper, I pointed 
out that the focal point of our thinking must be the program of action 
of “individual colleges.” Following are a few questions which each of 
you may use to evaluate the status of your college in this area of school 
and college relations: (a) Is there good understanding, rapport, and 
mutual respect between the college and its constituent secondary 
schools? (b) Is the program helpful to the students? (c) Is the pro- 
gram helpful to the college? (d) Is the program helpful to each 
secondary school? (e) Is the college getting the kind and number of 
students it should reasonably expect? (f) Is the transition from 
secondary school to college smooth and effective? (g) Do the students 
succeed reasonably well in college? (h) What changes should be made 
in the program? ¢ 

I have attempted to state some aspects of the problem, and to report 
some of the ongoing programs which are designed to solve these prob- 
lems. It is my conviction that there is no problem in American edu- 
cation which is more challenging and which holds more promise of 
beneficial results than that of college and high school cooperation. 


* Secondary School-College Co-operation, op. cit., p. 51. 
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College and High School Cooperation 


OTTO G. GRAF 
Professor of German 
University of Michigan 


Recorder 


Tue purpose of cooperation must be understood to mean more 
than recruitment of prospective college students. It encompasses de- 
fining the educational objective of the college to the high schools, 
informing them in practical terms of the standards of college achieve- 
ment, and placing the qualified entering student in the program best 
designed to fit his competence and needs. 

The mechanics which have been developed in various states en- 
abling high school students to meet college representatives, as for ex- 
ample, “College Day” or “High School Day” are frequently unwieldy, 
and the one day the high school student visitor spends on a college 
campus does not always expose him to the educational activities of 
the school he intends to enter. So often the extra-curricular features 
of college life dominate the high school visitor’s itinerary. More prac- 
tical and less interruptive is the visit by the college representative on 
invitation at the convenience of the school, carefully coordinated with 
the high school schedule. Annual principals’ visitations for the pur- 
pose of consulting with their students have proved effective and of 
mutual helpfulness. High schools are encouraged to appraise their 
preparatory training, and the college is placed in the position of hav- 
ing to review the effectiveness of its recruitment policies, its admission 
standards, and its instructional program. Very concrete results from 
cooperation of this sort have been the articulation of standards on 
high school and college levels for such troublesome subject-matter 
fields as English, foreign languages, and mathematics. 

The principles enunciated by the School-College Relations Com- 
mittees of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers and the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals met with general approval. The youth of the future are 
entitled to the same or more educational opportunities upon comple- 
tion of high school as is now provided and available to the youth of 
today. America is actually establishing a new plateau in higher edu- 
cation—the early college years, during which students acquire more 
education, explore for interests and motivation, and clarify occupa- 
tional objectives and plans, are becoming the same kind of minimum 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 28 was Albert F. Scribner, Registrar, 
Valparaiso University; resource person was John L. Lounsbury, Presi- 
dent, San Bernardino Valley College. 
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essential that high school represented 20 years ago. But as colleges 
move toward more selective admissions to insure student bodies which 
the colleges can most effectively serve within their aims and objectives 
and which make best use of the resources and facilities of the colleges, 
it is crucial that there be no reduction in the opportunities for youth 
to procure a college education adequate for their needs and for the 
needs of society. 

Colleges are entering the tidal wave period of overflow applications 
for college admission and it is particularly vital that an admissions 
process is developed that is most effective, desirable, and fair to the 
student, the high school, and the college. Arbitrary barriers to limit 
enrollment are undesirable. All colleges have a social responsibility to 
provide the education needed by the rising tide of students. It is 
recognized that both public and private colleges alike can discharge 
their obligation only insofar as they have adequate facilities and 
resources. 


GROUP 29. 


General Education: 
integrative approaches to humanities, 
social science, and natural science 


REUEL DENNEY 


Associate Professor of Social Sciences 
The College 
The University of Chicago 


My own professional life has been along lines that are more gen- 
erally accepted, perhaps, in the Latin and Latin-American countries. 
Poetry, journalism, and teaching in the social sciences, are the three 
major related interests in my professional life. This is regarded as 
fairly logical in Rome or in Mexico City, where such an overlapping 
is not strange to Latin career lines. In the United States, the triad 
qualifies me as a lesser oddity. It will probably influence what I have 
to say. 

I should like to suggest that general education might be defined as 
“the total way one thinks one should have been educated,” say, 15 
years after college. Notions of general education, then, will always 
be a reflex, on the part of a particular generation, to the gaps it has 
discovered in its own intellectual equipment. 
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I like this definition of general education better than any other kind 
because I think it can contribute more than any other to a considera- 
tion of the integrative approaches to humanities, social science, and 
natural science. It prevents my defining general education in philo- 
sophic or institutional terms that might limit the scope of the assigned 
topic. 

I do not mean to say that because general education can be de- 
scribed in this way, it lacks the other identifying traits. We all know 
that it has been thought of as antivocational, as hopefully applicable 
to all students, as containing a fixed universe of minimum essentials, 
and by other modes of definition. In my own college it was until 
recently defined as the activities that went with preparing students for 
15 comprehensives in 15 subject matters judged as discrete, essential, 
and inclusive. Now it means something else, I am not quite sure what, 
something equally as good I suspect, better in some ways, not so good 
in others. 

I like my way of seeing the increased interest in general education 
as a generational reflex. To the degree that the world has improved 
or ripened our own educational preparation, we see the intellectual 
“unevenness” of our generation as troubling. We remind ourselves 
that specialists sometimes find it hard to speak with each other. We 
remind ourselves that only 50 per cent of the college-educated read 
more than four books a year. We are sometimes distressed by what 
seems to us to be the verbal, philosophic, and aesthetic illiteracy—not 
to speak of the scientific illiteracy—of our college educated neighbors. 
I take it we should like future generations to share a culture in some 
senses that we have been prevented from sharing. 

At this point there are three questions that come to mind: (1) Do 
we want more general education (if we do want it) for the sake of the 
self-communication of a consciously quality-minded minority? (2) Or 
is it also because we want to find some general pattern which will 
make us feel safe in declaring what the minimal essentials should be 
for a rising number of students? (3) Or is it also because we want 
the minority I spoke of to possess, not only the tools of self-commun- 
ication, but also some view of the world which allows them to keep 
in cultural contact with the less educated? 

I myself emphasize general education as a groundwork for the re- 
sponsible communication of the educated with each other, because I 
think that this is the major goal. The other two goals are important 
but secondary. General education is important to the degree that it 
helps the questioners of the society to communicate with each other. 
If it makes creative critics and critical creators of those who have the 
pride of knowledge, then good. If it does not, then what other result 
could justify it? 

My own particular fascination is the region that lies between the 
social sciences and the humanities. I should say “the regions.” The 
particular region that lies between them, of interest to me, is, as you 
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might suspect, in the field of language and symbol. I am pleased when 
physical and biological and economic models for social science retract 
some of their claims, and when linguistic models advance their claims. 
I am delighted when as much attention is paid to the artistic genres 
and conventions of a society as to its other technologies, its other 
marketplaces. I am amused when I see that the naturalistic novel of 
one generation becomes the sociological documentary method of the 
next. I am tickled when it is recognized that the “interview,” that 
modern equivalent of aspects of the Platonic dialogue, rises in fashion- 
ability at the very time when the mass media are said to have closed 
all social access to the art and occasion of conversation. I am, finally, 
very interested in the psychological accessibility to people of their 
unindustrialized time. I think of the humanities, broadly including 
the entertainment arts, as having an enormous stake in that unindus- 
trialized time. 

The slant of my own personal interest in certain interdisciplinary 
contacts is offered merely as an example of such interest—as a lure, 
not a cue, to thinking along those lines. Your interest, however, may 
be along the somewhat more coherent lines of the major question: 
What do we want to say about methods of integration within each 
of the three areas of human exploration? 

The particular course in which I teach, “Social Sciences 2,” aims at 
an integrated approach to the social sciences. Within a sequence of 
three survey courses in The College of the University of Chicago, 
Social Sciences 1 studies American institutions and the ideas, Social 
Sciences 3, the problems of public policy formation, and Social 
Sciences 2 attempts an exploration of the culture concept. Social 
Sciences 2 is thought to complement the other two courses, while 
being a unity in itself. 

Its unity happens to be interdisciplinary, and this is why I myself 
stress the interdisciplinary angle in the very first of my questions. 

By a series of readings in Freud, Mead, Benedict, Marx, Weber, 
Veblen, and others, we attempt to suggest to the student in discussion 
sections a number of questions worth looking into. Many of them 
hinge on a basic concept in social sciences, the notion of “central 
tendence”—and in one sense, the course is an extended gloss on the 
ways in which that concept can be pursued through a variety of 
transformations. The two major scenes of such transformation, for 
us, are the individual personality and the bounded culture. It is 
inevitable that we should draw heavily on the work of both psychol- 
ogists and anthropologists, and that within the nature-nurture dia- 
lectic that they set up, on the work of economic historians, social 
psychologists, and satirists of the social order as well. We ask, over 
and over again, what it is to be “ethnocentric.” 

I wonder how true it is that other integrative courses, in this or 
other subject matters, should be interdisciplinary? or could be? 

To move to my second question, with my own course used once 
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more only as an example, what about the need for discussion, and 
tutorial helps for the student, as integrative devices? 

My own course uses two lectures a week, plus two 50-minute long 
discussions a week, plus a decent opportunity for consultation with 
the teacher, as its basic calendar techniques. Just how a course such 
as this could be taught without the discussion-method classroom, I 
have not been able to see. The very nature of the material seems to 
dictate the use of the classroom as a situation in which each person 
present is the potential interviewer or interviewee, in a survey directed 
along the lines of social science investigation. To study the attitudes 
of any culture is to make it imperative to empower each discussant 
with the privilege of sounding out his companions in discussion on 
the structure of their own cultural attitudes. 

How true is this of other courses in other subject matters? Does 
discussion add, as I think it does, to the understanding of the experi- 
mental method in science? If so, would it then deserve to be called 
“integrative’’? 

My third question—what are students looking for in general educa- 
tion today?—may seem irrelevant. It is meant to remind us, however, 
that what is being integrated in the teaching of a subject is not only 
the subject matter but also the students’ grasp of it. I think students 
in the top ability bracket are looking for very general theoretical 
models of inquiry that operate in all subject matters. This is not to 
deny the confusion that can result from pressing dubious notions of 
isomorphy among subject matters. What was more narrowing than 
the notion diffused by Spencer and Sumner, that a model taken from 
the biological sciences (Darwinism) offered a sufficient axiomatic set 
on which to build pictures of human interaction in society? 

Do questions such as these turn up in other subject matters? Why 
do some students still think that infinitesimal in calculus is some sort 
of a “thing,” when it is better referred to as the sign of an operation 
upon elements? To what extent does this confuse relations between 
the physical sciences and the logical foundations of science? Is philo- 
sophic crudity a disintegrating factor in survey courses? Do the good 
students perceive it? 

I advance to the fifth of my questions, skipping the fourth for a 
moment, only for the sake of stating an enthusiasm. In my own course 
and my own teaching, I am interested in certain border-lines between 
the conventionally bounded areas of the social sciences and the 
humanities. 

I have been especially interested in the development of the verbal 
symbol in society, and in refinements of our study of our general 
communications system. I find references to linguistic structure and 
usage of prime value in my own classes. Beginning with references to 
family nomenclature systems, I like to present some linguistic data of 
some sort with almost every “topic” that we take up. In the study 
of social role, for example, I emphasize the development of the use of 
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pronouns by the growing child; in the study of classes and cliques, the 
use of language as a method of group formation; and in the study of 
the diffusion of attitudes, the nets and channels of information as 
formal systems. 

I supply myself quite easily with this particular illustrative material 
because of my own interest in classical communications theory, and 
in the work of moderns in the field. My own prejudices in the inter- 
pretation of linguistic phenomenon come into play, of course. I am 
on record as being much more impressed by Gestalt work than by 
Pavlovian work in the communications field; and I can add that I 
think that some sort of semantic philosophy goes farthest in providing 
a base for communications theory. In this discourse, however, I mean 
only to suggest that since the use of language integrates all subject 
matters except mathematics, and even works as a servant there, lan- 
guage itself is open to study within classrooms devoted to any special- 
ized use of it. 

I conclude by calling your attention to my fourth question. What 
integrative methods have you found useful in the teaching of the 
humanities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences? What are 
the why and hows of your experience in these matters? 


Integrative Approaches to Humanities, 
Social Science, and Natural Science 


FREDERICK L. WORMALD 


Assistant to the Executive Director 
Association of American Colleges 
Washington, D. C. 


Recorder 


Genera education is conceived as opposed to specialization, em- 
bracing the totality of knowledge, and applicable to every student, 
whatever his vocational goal. It is an ideal inspired by the mature 
man’s recognition of the gaps in his own formal education and the 
cultural defects of his generation. Its aim is the same as the traditional 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 29 was W. Hugh Stickler, Director, 
Office of Educational Research and Service, The Florida State Uni- 
versity; resource persons were Paul L. Dressel, Head, Board of Ex- 
aminers, The Basic College, Michigan State University; The Reverend 
Edward D. O’Connor, C.S.C., Instructor in the History of Mediaeval’ 
Theology, University of Notre Dame; and Wesley N. Tiffney, Profes- 
sor of Science, College of General Education, Boston University. 
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aim of “liberal education”—to turn out men and women equipped to 
“see life steadily and see it whole.” Like saintliness, it must be tire- 
lessly pursued with an awareness that it can never be perfectly 
attained. 

Some measure of “integration” is achieved as a matter of course by 
the thinking man. On the highest plane of human thought, it is in- 
creasingly demanded of the scientific researcher. The modern arche- 
ologist bears witness that scientists can talk to each other, although 
the growing complexity of knowledge makes communication more 
difficult. But in a democratic society integration is desirable not only 
as a means of communication within the culturally minded minority 
and between the minority and the majority, but also, so far as is 
attainable, within the majority itself. The most the average student 
can hope for is competence in one field of knowledge, together with 
a general understanding of its relationship with other fields. Even 
this is not easy. 

The obvious approach is through integration of subject matter, both 
within and between the broad fields of the humanities, social science, 
and natural science, although it is not universally agreed that the 
humanities and the science can be integrated. 

Methods by which integration of subject matter is pursued vary 
widely. None is claimed to be completely successful, and different 
methods are suited to different types of institutions. They include 
team instruction, faculty consultation on the content of curricula, 
courses on great thinkers and great issues, interdisciplinary courses 
designed as an introduction to a group of individual disciplines, and 
courses intended to link together in the senior year the experiences 
previously furnished by discrete courses. 

A transdisciplinary approach, through metaphysics and theology, 
provides a common basis of integration in Roman Catholic institu- 
tions, but it leaves room for differences of method, does not provide 
a complete solution of the problem of integration, and is not un- 
challenged among Catholic teachers as the most suitable approach for 
undergraduate study. 

In one experiment, scholars from outside the institution are enabled 
by means of closed circuit television to give a series of talks on sub- 
jects of their own choosing to the whole freshman class divided into 
small discussion groups. A faculty member sits with each group and 
acts as the leader in discussion sessions immediately following the 
talks. 

Each of these methods has its merits and its drawbacks. In assessing 
them it must be remembered that integrative courses do not constitute 
the student’s whole training. Nor is integration of knowledge to be 
achieved by mere manipulation of subject matter: it depends on the 
receptivity of the student and the attitude and ability of the teacher. 
Teachers can only set the conditions in which the student can achieve 
integration in his own mind, but their devotion to the ideal is crucial. 


ee 
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The following four Statements constituted a panel on 
“GENERAL EDUCATION: RELATIONS WITH 
BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR” 


GROUP 30. 


The Task of General, or Liberal, or 
‘‘Useless” Education 


MORSE PECKHAM 


Associate Professor of English 
The University of Pennsylvania 


Aurnoucu the topic as assigned me was expressed in the follow- 
ing words: “what industry, labor, and business, expect in the way of 
general education from the graduates of colleges and universities,” I 
am not prepared to write on this particular subject, for I am not 
interested in what is expected from our graduates. As a teacher, | 
am a member of an institution which is responsible to society as a 
whole, and by this phrase I intend something fairly precise. The 
function of higher education, it seems to me, is to affect a rather small 
proportion of our population in such a way that their command of 
our culture (I use the word in the anthropologist’s sense) is raised 
from an unconscious to a conscious level, in as many areas of human 
behavior as possible. The difference is between the individual who 
can successfully manipulate his social and physical environment under 
whatever sanctions his society offers, whether selfish or altruistic, and 
the individual who is able to discern the patterns of such manipula- 
tions and of such sanctions. The latter is in a position to choose 
among alternate patterns, and to re-evaluate and reinterpret conflict- 
ing sanctions as the flux of human society demands. The development 
of such individuals is the task of general, or liberal, or “useless” 
education. 

It appears to me reasonably clear that the institutions of which 
graduates so educated become members are exceedingly various, as 
various, as the institutions actually existing in our society. And so it 
appears to me that the educator has no reason to be particularly con- 
cerned with what industry or labor or business expects, or thinks it 
requires, from graduates. He is concerned with supplying society with 
individuals who have a function in any institution, whether a union 
or a great business corporation. Since the function is always the same, 
the techniques of producing such individuals need not be differen- 
tiated according to their possible future employment. To be sure, 
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in the course of his education, the student may very well be trained 
in a specific technique useful to a business or labor corporation and 
valuable to himself in earning a living. It is the existence of such 
training that tempts me to refer to general or liberal education as 
“useless,” and I should like to dwell on this word a moment. 

One hundred and fifty years ago the term “useful knowledge” was 
first used as a stick with which to beat liberal education. The early 
Utilitarian Whigs of England and Scotland employed it in their at- 
tack on Oxford and Cambridge. The attack was successfully resisted 
—for the time being—but it has never ceased, nor can I foresee a time 
when it will cease. Part of the reason for the continuity of the attack 
has been the Utilitarian tradition, which soon after the beginning of 
the 19th Century entered this country and received a profound new 
impetus when John Fiske combined Utilitarianism and Spencerian 
evolution to provide the rationale of late 19th Century business gen- 
erally known as “Social Darwinism.” The effect of this tradition has 
been to equate “useful” and “valuable.” The value of an object or 
an activity is to be determined, according to this way of thinking, by 
its “usefulness,” and “usefulness” is to be measured by the changes, 
beneficial to society or to the individual, depending upon one’s atti- 
tude, brought about in the physical environment of man, “physical” 
to include both natural and artificial. Oddly enough, this tendency 
of thinking was supported by the natural theology of the tradition of 
Paley, which indeed was one of its principal sources. 

That this is not a narrow definition of “useful” can be cogently 
argued, and the frequency with which the value of activities or objects 
is questioned by sentences like, “What good is it?” meaning “What is 
the use of it?” and implying “What is the value of it?” indicates how 
profoundly this measure of value has permeated our society. Further, 
in our society the “usefulness” of something in modifying the environ- 
ment is commonly measured by the increase in income which the 
employment of that something produces, or more subtly and perhaps 
these days a little more commonly, by the energy its employment re- 
leases or conserves. According to this line of thinking, then, an activity 
is “useful” or “good” or “valuable” if the effect of employing it can 
be quantified. Nothing is more baffling to the corporation mind than 
that the success of educational processes cannot be quantified, and 
higher education’s attempt to accommodate itself to such minds by the 
use of a grading system has, I feel, done liberal education a terrifying 
amount of harm. 

Now it may be true that some day it will be possible to quantify the 
effectiveness of liberal education. It does seem possible to quantify 
some of the lower grade training processes and thus to quantify the 
success of individual teachers. It may even be desirable to quantify 
the effectiveness of a teacher of philosophy or music, although right 
now no teacher of the humanities looks at this prospect with anything 
but horror. It may even be that his horror arises in part from a con- 
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sciousness that he is not doing as good a job as he should or could 
be doing. But for my part I cannot see how liberal education can 
ever be quantified, and thus I do not believe that any claim that gen- 
eral education is “useful” will lead to anything but confusion. For 
any such claim will almost inevitably be met with the counterclaim 
“If it is useful, prove it; that is, quantify it in such a way that if 
business, or labor, or industry employs the liberally educated, the 
result will be a measurable increase in profits, or at least an improve- 
ment in the efficiency with which energy is conserved and released.” 
Thus, I feel that the general educator, the liberalist, the humanist, 
should quite frankly label his kind of pedagogy and its results “use- 
less.” By such a strategy he attacks head-on the claim that “useful- 
ness” in the Utilitarian sense is the sole measure of value. So long 
as he makes any claim that he is doing something “useful” his activity 
cannot be distinguished from training in specifically “useful” tech- 
niques. And that lack of a sharp distinction means that he is con- 
stantly engaged in a losing battle with those forces, within the college 
and outside of it, which strive to acquire as much of the student’s time 
as possible for training him in techniques. Nor should we forget that 
constant claims that liberal education is “useful” arise from the un- 
conscious acceptance by many liberal educators of the assumption of 
the society in which they find themselves, the assumption that “valu- 


able” equals “good” equals “useful” equals “quantifiable” equals 
“profitable in terms of energy or its symbol, money.” 

The humanistic educator should say, then, to the great corporations, 
“I can and will provide you with ‘uselessly’ educated young men and 
women; and their particular quality is that their command of our 
culture has been raised from an unconscious to a conscious level. 
Please observe, however, that this last is a definition of what they can 


do, not a justification or a sanction.” But I am afraid that such 
consciousness is exactly what the great business corporation does not 
want. In any complex institution engaged in the manipulation of 
environment the basic goal is the efficient use of energy. To gain that 
great object—for it is a great and even a noble goal—the institution 
requires the maximum of predictability, whether in its machines or 
in its personnel. What it wants above all is trained men, that is, men 
who will respond to the stimuli offered by the corporation with the 
maximum amount of speed and reliability. Nor can the corporation 
ever have enough predictability in this sense. What it wants is the 
maximum frequency of conditioned responses. When it engages in 
morale activity, it does so in order to reduce to a minimum those 
forces, social and personal, which hamper the speed and sureness of 
the conditioned responses it needs. But an individual who has re- 
ceived a liberal education is, if my definition is at all correct, precisely 
an individual who has above all people the ability to suppress condi- 
tioned responses and to resist conditioning carried out at an adult 
level. He is conscious, but the corporation wants unconscious per- 
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sonnel, not just at the operating level but at the management and 
even executive level, since any suppression of conditioning or any 
weakness of conditioning means delay or loss of energy. The corpora- 
tion wants the maximum amount of predictability, but the person 
who has received a first-class liberal education is a person taught to 
value his own uniqueness and individuality. He is as unpredictable 
as his humanistic teachers have been able to make him. He is free, 
and in any large and complex institution, whether a great business 
enterprise or a vast university, the free man is a terrible nuisance. 

Yet there is a weakness in the corporation’s facade. For the reasons 
I have suggested, it has made predictability an end in itself and has 
consequently prized above all personality types the compulsive over- 
conformist; and it has built-in devices to provide the amount of 
anxiety necessary to maintain a high level of overconformity and even 
to increase it. Overconformity has become in turn an end in itself, a 
symbol, like a Cadillac, sought for in its own right. It requires no 
sanctions. It is an unquestioned good. Unfortunately for the corpora- 
tion, however, life is not so predictable as the corporation would like 
it to be. The prestige the corporation has given to overconformity is 
unrealistic and sentimental. It involves very powerful emotions, the 
roots of which are nourished by anxiety. The difficulty is that the 
corporation has a context. As an institution it is related to innumer- 
able other institutions, the liberal arts college, for example, and these 
relations are anything but predictable. Its values so useful internally 
become a positive detriment to successful external relations. The 
clumsiness with which large business corporations have handled union 
relations, for instance, shows how easily they can become disoriented 
when some entirely unpredicted factor or institution impinges on 
them. The corporation may survive, but the damage to its individual 
members, especially at the higher levels, can be appalling and irremed- 
iable. 

The reason for that damage, of course, is the anxiety in which the 
overconformist is rooted. To put it as succinctly as I can, the individ- 
ual overconformist has no defenses against the corporation. Rather, 
he defends the corporation against himself, whom he regards as both 
inadequate and dangerous. It appears to me that one great value of 
the liberally educated man is precisely this. Educated in individuality 
and uniqueness, and in the defenses necessary to maintain such qual- 
ities, he can defend himself against the corporation’s overwhelming 
power. And that very power of the armored individual to maintain 
his own identity is exactly what the corporation, in its external rela- 
tions, needs, if it is going to be able to deal with them at all. And 
the great corporation and the great union are so powerful, so radically 
powerful, disturbing the roots of all institutions, that the vital neces- 
sity for personnel with strongly defended individualities can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that one of these fine days the corpora- 
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tions of this country will say to liberal education: “Very well, have 
it your way. Your activity does have a value. We admit it. We want 
and need the kind of men you can turn out. And we will pay for it 
handsomely. You will have everything you need to do the job in a 
first-class manner. Only, very humbly, mind you, we would like to ask 
what assurance can you give us that you know what you are doing 
and that you can do it well.” 

I have a feeling that if this question is ever asked—and who knows, 
perhaps one day it will be—a terrible silence will descend upon the 
academic groves. Our Gothic gargoyles will wilt dispiritedly, and 
from dank corners in the lengthening shadows will come a rustling of 
academic garments and a wailing chorus: 


This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper. 


I should like to conclude with two unpleasant generalities, which 
I sincerely hope are quite untrue—though I am afraid they are not— 
and which I pray are merely the irrational products of my own pessi- 
mistic and cynical temperament. First, whenever I read about the 
value of humanistic or liberal or general education it seems to me 
that I read ritualistic pieties about unquestioned and unquestionable 
values. Do we know what we are doing? For people who are sup- 
posedly trained in a conscious command of our culture, the real 
sources of our activities lie at a more unconscious level than they have 
a right to. Second, some years ago I had the intensely illuminating 
experience of planning, setting up, and running for a time, the Insti- 
tute of Humanistic Studies for Executives, the joint creation of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania. I learned a great deal, and one thing in particular 
which I should like to mention here. I am convinced with imagina- 
tion, real thought, a little more money, a determination to transcend 
our academic shibboleths, a sharp look at our pieties, the liberal edu- 
cators of the institutions of higher education in this country could do 
an infinitely finer job of turning out really educated young men and 
women than we are in fact doing. 
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Pur several years that I spent in higher institutions of learning 
were all devoted to a general liberal program. I still believe in the 
basics of such training, and I am delighted to see that emphasis is 
being given to it. 

Freedom of will and freedom of action when in harmony with the 
laws of society were the heart and core of this type of education; but 
this freedom did not mean being a nonconformist, nor even a rugged 
individualist. We were made aware of the dignity of ourselves and 
of every other individual; and in the discovery of this truth there 
followed other acceptable and inculcated values that are catholic in 
principle and promise to be universal in acceptance and practice for 
free peoples everywhere. Our studies in history brought to us the 
record of humanity—and literature—its trials, its hopes, and its aspira- 
tions; and instead of setting us apart as individuals, these general 
studies brought us together as a part of the group. And there was 
no place in such an education for any disdain or envy for individuals 
less or more educated than we; for the innate dignity of the individual 
as a creature of God was always with him, regardless of his station, 
his purse, or his culture. 

This American phenomenon of education for all Americans is per- 
haps our greatest contribution to global humanity. The sacrifices 
made in behalf of education are made by all of us for all of us, with 
the single exception of a minority in the South where mores and 
traditions require patience and understanding as change takes place. 
Yet, in spite of this sad and localized situation, the American who 
travels and studies educational opportunities in other lands must 
inevitably return home with a feeling of pride in the progress we 
have made; and the credit for this success belongs to us all, in both 
public and private education. As Benjamin Willis, the General Super- 
intendent of Chicago Schools, recently said, “Education and progress 
are two sides of the same coin. Between them there is a mutual 
stimulus and response reaction; each stimulates the other; each re- 
sponds to the other. Their interaction is inescapable.” 
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And this progress is not due to business, large or small; to labor, 
organized or unorganized; to industry; nor the professions. It is in 
the very bloodstream of the American people and the credit or blame 
(as some current critics would have it) belongs to all of us; for our 
schools are the very reflection of our culture. 

At the turn of the century there were but 700,000 youngsters en- 
rolled in our secondary schools. Today, there are 7,600,000, ten times 
the number 50 years ago. Ten years from now there will be 50,000,000 
young Americans in our schools and colleges. Yes, we believe in edu- 
cation, both in principle and in practice. 

As I interpret this topic there are different facets of the question 
that should be explored. First and foremost, I should like to stress 
the importance of general education; and I do not mean “genteel” 
education. Modern society has no place for aristocratic leisure. On 
the other hand, modern society, with its ever-changing potentials, 
makes it hazardous for a young person to harness himself too soon to 
too rigid a specialized vocation. 

General Education in a Free Society, the Harvard University pub- 
lication of some ten years ago, describes the areas of knowledge and 
traits of mind and character that are part and parcel of a successful 
general education. The three broad areas are the natural sciences, 
the social studies, and the humanities. To think effectively, to com- 
municate thought, to make relative judgment, and to discriminate 
among values are the traits of mind and character which are sought 
after. We can find nothing but praise for both these areas and these 
abilities. Our only concern in studying the relation of general educa- 
tion to the expanding global frontiers of American business and in- 
dustry is in the specifics of the areas. We have nothing to recommend 
that would add to the delineation of traits of mind and character. 

The current areas explored in the social studies in particular and 
the humanities in general center around Anglo-Saxon traditions and 
the wellsprings and sources of Western civilization in both space and 
time. It appears to me that our ken must be broader for the years 
ahead. 

Some time ago, a feature article in Business Week carried as its title 
“The Reach of the U. S. Economy 25 Years from Now.” In that article, 
illustrated with charts and maps, the authors presented a geographical 
picture that should be of interest to every social studies instructor in 
this country. The article opens with the following statement: 

“In 25 years, American business will take the Western Hemisphere, 
the Middle East, Africa, and Australia as its prime market. 

“In this broad sweep of the earth’s surface will live upward of 
850,000,000 people — 200,000,000 in the United States itself and 
650,000,000 outside it. These hundreds of millions will be in various 
stages of economic and social development, but they will share a 
common market. 
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“From this area, economists expect, we'll be getting most of our 
raw materials; to it, we'll be sending a big share of our manufactures, 
our capital, and our know-how. By 1975, volume of trade between the 
United States and the rest of this area may reach $50,000,000,000 a 
year—it’s now around $15,000,000,000.” 

A study of a world map would show that our neighbor to the 
north—the ten provinces of Canada—has recently uncovered tremen- 
dous iron ore reserves in the Ungava Peninsula. The Great Laurentian 
Shield, circumventing Hudson Bay, is considered by geologists to be 
one of the great frontiers of numerous other metals. Already on the 
Saguenay River is one of the world’s largest aluminum manufacturing 
establishments. Jumping across the high plains of Alberta with its 
oil, we come to Kittamat in British Columbia, an example of capital 
investment and technical know-how that stands out among such ven- 
tures and today is producing a fantastic amount of power and energy 
that is employed in the manufacture: of aluminum. Canada, our 
northern neighbor, is already our number one customer. 

To the south the oil fields and refineries in Venezuela have been 
a major undertaking. Today, a world map of ocean traffic in mineral 
fuels would show exports of petroleum out of Venezuela in broader 
and heavier lines than anywhere else on the globe. Venezuela also 
has its Cerro Bolivar, high grade iron ore reserves of more than 
1,000,000,000 metric tons; and this ore is now being fed into blast 
furnaces in the South and Southwest of our country, as well as into 
the new steel mills on the Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware River. 

Moving over to Africa, we find in the heart of the continent prime 
sources of copper and uranium. Right now on the Congo River there 
is in process of construction generating plants capable of producing 
almost one-half of the hydro-electric power now being produced in all 
the hydro-electric plants in the United States. And it is a truism that 
the growth in uses of inanimate energy is perhaps the greatest single 
index that we have in estimating the potential growth in our over-all 
ways of living. The continent of Africa will need a tremendous capital 
investment; and once this capital investment is put to work, it will 
mean greater demands and a higher standard of living on the part of 
the native population. 

The importance of the Middle East is already known to every one 
of us. 

Continuing across the Indian Ocean we read of new irrigation de- 
velopments bringing water from Western Australia that will open up 
more than a million acres of agricultural raw products. Oil explora- 
tions now going on have been proven successful on this island con- 
tinent. Uranium has been discovered. 

It may sound a bit fantastic; but this article carries the statement 
that 25 years from now one college graduate in four will find his work 
of the future in Rio de Janeiro, Dakar, Beirut, Leopoldville, Sydney, 
Melbourne, or Toronto. 
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It is true today that we can produce only | per cent of the chro- 
mite necessary for our estimated needs. We shall have to import 95 
per cent of our nickel, 93 per cent of our cobalt, 60 per cent of our 
bauxite, 40 per cent of our iron ore, and even in the field of petroleum 
we are now an importing nation. 

The expanding geographical frontiers of American business and 
industry are fairly well defined for us. What do they mean for our 
human frontiers—the men and women behind the work, their views, 
their attitudes, and their faiths; in summation, their culture? 

It has been a long, long time since one of the captains of industry 
could be quoted in the newspaper as saying, “The public be damned.” 
There has been a great change both in the corporate structure and the 
corporate philosophy of American business and industry. A genera- 
tion ago there was hardly an intellectual in Europe who could not 
foresee and did not hesitate to predict the fall of the capitalistic sys- 
tem. The Fabian socialist, the growth of the leftist parties in France, 
Italy, and Germany, the rise of communism in Russia, all were out- 
ward signs of advanced political and philosophical theories. ‘These 
European intellectuals coupled America’s capitalism with that of 
Europe; and it is here that they made their mistake. 

What makes our situation any different from theirs? Well, in many 
different ways the free markets of America differ from their European 
counterpart. I would like to call your attention to but one striking 
aspect. For over 75 years almost 50 per cent of the profits of America’s 
business and industry have been reinvested in research, equipment, 
and new techniques that continue to bring higher wages, require more 
research, more new equipment, and more new technological advances. 
And all of these continue to result in a higher standard of living for 
all of us. 

Today, the average stockholder is happy if from his company’s net 
profits after taxes he receives less than one-half of these net profits in 
dividends and applauds his management for plowing back the greater 
proportion. There is no other way of explaining this happy situation 
than to say that the owners of America’s business and industry have a 
great faith in the future of our free enterprise system. 

There are some short-sighted people who condemn in their short- 
sighted views the entire profit motive. They have failed to see the 
practical use of profits while condemning the desire for profits. The 
desire for profits is necessary for action; the wise use of profits for 
future action is one of the keys to continued success. 

But on the human frontier we have much more to do than merely 
to understand our system of free markets. We have to prepare for the 
future just as hard along this frontier as we do along the frontiers of 
technology or geography. We must be better acquainted with not only 
the geography of our world neighbors, but their social institutions, 
their community life, their religious traditions, their political organ- 
izations. We must become acquainted with their literature, their 
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philosophy, and their art. We must know something of their struggles, 
their history, and their victories. We must appreciate the dignity of 
each individual, whether he be our neighbor in a suburb in America 
or on the Gulf of Persia, or along the Congo River. We need this 
instruction in both the social studies and the humanities over and 
beyond our present concentration on Anglo-Saxon affairs and in West- 
ern civilization. We must begin to think globally in the areas of 
social studies and the humanities. 

There is one facet in the area of humanities that may merit im- 
mediate investigation. I refer to the study of foreign languages. For 
many long years now these subjects have been under passing scrutiny 
by our scholars and students. Isolated as we have been from our world 
neighbors, there has been little pragmatic value in the study of for- 
eign languages. We have been notably deficient in achieving any real 
success in inspiring our students to either continued reading in a 
foreign language or attempting to converse in any other than his 
mother tongue. And this is not because of any lack of intelligence 
on the part of our students or in the teaching abilities of our profes- 
sors. To my mind, it is a matter of geography, not of ability. 

I see no pragmatic value in the present method of teaching and 
studying foreign languages in our schools and colleges. There is un- 
doubtedly some cultural value in the contribution that such study 
makes to the better appreciation and the widening of our knowledge 
of English, both from the standpoint of style and flavor, as well as 
structure and syntax; but we have paid a horrible price for this small 
addition to our general culture. The time and the money invested 
in the current approach to the study of foreign languages are way 
out of proportion to the value received, either culturally or prag- 
matically. 

Now that we face these expanding global frontiers, we should look 
more realistically at this element of our general education program. 
Now a foreign language becomes a tool to be used, a vocational inter- 
est and objective; and here the intensive practices that were followed 
during the past World War might be brought back into play in the 
training of our young men and women who are to find their fields of 
endeavor outside our borders. 

In summation, it is my firm belief that the expanding global fron- 
tiers of American business and industry will require another look by 
our educators into the specifics of the general areas of an acceptable 
general education. To repeat, I have no quarrel at all with the traits 
of mind and character that are its goals. I close only with the sugges- 
tion that you re-evaluate some of the areas of learning that might help 
you to achieve these goals in the days ahead. 
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Tree metaphors—which may be variously interpreted—seem to 
me to represent some aspects of education as seen by thoughtful peo- 
ple who wonder what it is, what it is doing, and how well it is accom- 
plishing its aims. 

The first of these is a bus loaded with students and teachers, going 
backward at a slow rate; a bus with headlamps on the past, illuminat- 
ing with powerful lights every rock and prospect in a wide arc; 
a bus with only dim red tail lamps, lighting the road of the future; 
and a bus which discharges its passengers very infrequently, allowing 
them to explore the actual territory traversed or to be explored in the 
future. 


How accurate and representative is this comparison as we look at 
education in this country today? 

The second illustration is that of a community, including tens, 
hundreds, thousands, or even millions of people, each with an individ- 
ual, private and personal character of infinite value and importance 
with private and holy responsibilities to his own personality and 
growth, yet with relationships to others which affect his own well- 
being and that of his neighbors, far and near. 


Assuming education develops a man’s inner growth as well as pos- 
sible, to what extent should it be concerned with educating him—in 
a thoughtful, planned way—to work with others? 

The third is that of Sir Francis Bacon’s in his The Advancement of 
Learning. Following his criticisms of the errors of learning, he insists 
that knowledge is not a courtesan for pleasure or for vanity, nor a 
bondwoman to acquire gain for her master’s use, but a spouse, for 
generation, for fruit, and for comfort. This stress on usefulness in the 
best sense is reaffirmed in Thomas Huxley’s comparison of science— 
not to a fairy godmother, but to an Alpine peasant woman striding 
through a high mountain pass knitting socks. 


What is the “generation, fruit, and comfort” that general education 
seeks to develop? 


Probably nine out of ten citizens off the street would be hard put 
to define general education, though I am confident that they would 
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agree in general with the Harvard report’s indication that it is that 
part of education which looks to a student’s life as a responsible 
human being and citizen. 

General education seeks, we assume, to produce a man who is artic- 
ulate in speech and writing, who is at home in the field of quantity, 
number, and measurement; who thinks rationally, objectively, and 
creatively; whose mind is curious, adaptable, and independent; who 
acts with maturity, balance, and conviction based on knowledge of 
other people, problems, and places. 

It seeks to do so—and I have done some checking of my own re- 
actions by examining the writings of others—basically through two 
avenues: first, by imparting knowledge of our physical environment, 
of human institutions, and of man in relation to himself; second, by 
cultivating certain attitudes of aptitudes: to think effectively, to com- 
municate thought, to make relevant judgments, and to discriminate 
among values. 

What is missing in this summary—taken from the Harvard report of 
General Education in a Free Society—is an explicit statement reflect- 
ing the implicit assumption that general education prepares students 
to live and work effectively with others. 

I say to work—I could say to have positive relationships with others. 

By and large, men of affairs have the same standards as others for 
appraising young men. In general, their views of a man’s character, 
his intelligence, his initiative, his flexibility, and such other qualities 
as his values and convictions are probably not significantly different 
from yours or mine. However, on one important point men of affairs 
question general education. They feel that general education—while 
it does seek with varying success to teach needed facts and to incul- 
cate necessary aptitudes—it does not seriously and methodically under- 
take to teach students how men act and react fruitfully together. 

This is understandable. Most faculty members are intellectually 
oriented. They cultivate special categories of abstract knowledge. 
Their aptitudes are solitary and ratiocinative. Since their emphasis 
on intellectual cultivation leaves little time for other activities, most 
teachers are not in a position to know the world as others must know 
it. Perhaps they should not be asked or expected to teach students 
how to live in the world effectively. 

The difficulty is that the proponents of general education have set 
themselves up as educators of men and women who, because they have 
enjoyed the liberating humane arts, are distinctively different—have 
the talents of individuality, the inequality of men and women who 
are not conformists, the genius of self-chosen individuality. 

The trouble is that the products of general education only too 
seldom display these individual, these nonconformist, these self-chosen 
talents. No doubt it is unfair to charge teachers with the sole respon- 
sibility for producing students who think for themselves, who dis- 
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criminate among values, who have intellectual initiative, and who are 
trained to consider the implications of their own and others’ actions. 

Many will say—though I do not agree with them—that our society, 
by and large, is indifferent to these abilities. Every experience of my 
own in education, government, and business indicates that the rewards 
in our culture accrue to the men and women of intellectual talent 
with correlative insights, abilities, and energies in categories of the 
spirit which orient them to purposeful work with others toward agreed 
goals. 

Two friendly criticisms of general education may be in order. First, 
that while goals are laudable, there is a real question as to the extent 
to which they are being achieved. Second, that while the goals gener- 
ally imply effective relations with others, very little conscious and 
directed effort appears to be channeled toward teaching students how 
to act fruitfully with their fellows. 

With respect to the first question, some will say that the reason 
general or liberal education falls short of its goals is that it tends to 
be authoritarian. Students read prescribed books, listen to lectures 
explaining or elaborating the text, and regurgitate “correct answers.” 
To a greater or lesser extent they “discuss’’ with graduate students or 
professors points of view—which too often involve a presentation of 
the teacher’s, not the student’s points of view. How effective this type 
of education is has not been proved. The best that can be said is 
that it is inspiring. Checking recently with six juniors and seniors 
at two of our famous Ivy League colleges, asking them what they 
thought of their courses, I found that five of the six vehemently criti- 
cized their formal education. They complained that the material dealt 
with and the manner in which it was taught were not up to their 
expectations on three scores. 

First, the emphasis was preponderantly on learning facts—not on 
using them in a large context. Here history was cited. 

Second, the applicability of the concepts whether historical, literary, 
or scientific—to areas other than their own—was not demonstrated or 
discussed. 

Third, the opportunity to think independently, far from being en- 
couraged, was very subtly denigrated. Students quickly learned—they 
said that the “line” was such and such and that to cross it or avoid 
it meant scholastic penalty: lower marks, the label of “immaturity,” 
and so forth. 

That education tends to be compulsive and authoritarian is not 
proved by these or similar criticisms, however well intentioned. And 
yet, when education is measured by its fruits—the students who go out 
into the professions, the government, and the productive life of their 
communities—the fruit is often not as advertised. 

My own feeling, as an ex-schoolmaster, is that teachers, besides often 
being authoritarian in method, are also authoritarian in aim. From 
the basic proposition that students learn from teachers, teachers fall 
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easily into the natural assumption that teachers know and students 
do not. Education thus tends toward indoctrination—inculcation of 
dogma. 

Perchance, students fail to study the validity of propositions, to 
accept without question the traditional patterns of thought and 
action, and to show little aptitude for creative thinking and doing, 
because they have been taught in an atmosphere which does not de- 
velop critical and creative thinking as well as it might. 

Another reason—it seems to me—why the goals of liberal education 
are being achieved indifferently well is, that besides being authoritar- 
ian, education tends to be intellectualized and specialized at the ex- 
pense of the student’s understanding of the applicability of the special 
intellectual insights developed to general human problems. When 
I raise this objection, I am not asking for a dilution or weakening of 
intellectual work. I am asking for a creative reinforcement of intel- 
lectual effort. I am saying that the intellectual work should be more 
intensive and creative by being related more closely to the student’s 
purposes, insights, and judgments, not the teacher’s. It is a truism, 
of course, that good teachers must have good students. I am suggest- 
ing only that good students are made by teachers who challenge them 
creatively to make their own purposes and their own insights and their 
own judgments. 

With respect to the second concern about liberal education—that 
while it implies that it teaches men to live with others in a humane 
and intelligent manner, in effect it seems to provide little directed 
effort at the large question of how men can best act and react with 
one another fruitfully—there is much to be said. On the one hand, 
it is fair to say that perhaps the most important task of education is 
to produce a man who learns to understand and attempts to develop 
his own answers to the problems of life. If education is undertaking 
to do anything, it is undertaking to develop men with moral author- 
ity—that is to say, leaders. On the other hand, it can be said that 
human experience is just that—human; that our problems always 
have to do with our relationships with others. As you know, it has 
been demonstrated by research that 80 per cent of everything that 
goes awry in a human group is due to human factors; ignorance, in- 
ability, or indifference. Even in the technical field of atomic energy, 
Lawrence Hafstad indicates that 75 to 90 per cent of the problems 
have to do with people. 

You and I know that each day’s activity involves constant relation- 
ships with others: family, friends, acquaintances, as well as those with 
whom we work in business, school, church, or community. And yet, 
how adventitious are our knowledge about these relationships and the 
attitudes which condition the effectiveness of our work with others. 

Business life today, from the corner drugstore to the giant corpora- 
tions of business and labor, involves individuals with other individ- 
uals, tens or hundreds or even hundreds of thousands. “We have 
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brought to birth,” says a distinguished observer, “that cooperative 
society, or a reasonable facsimile thereof, which Kropotkin foresaw 
in his answer to Darwin.” This society takes for granted good faith, 
candor, responsibility, tolerance, and it expects (and usually gets) 
conscientiousness. Central elements in its success are these individual 
virtues plus those of sensitivity to the reactions of others, imaginative 
understanding of the basic impulses of others, recognition of the 
psychological forces affecting people’s actions, and understanding of 
interpersonal byplays which attract and repel—which make or break 
cooperation. 

Hence, the need for a really humane and liberalizing education— 
one focused on the individual, but recognizing also the significance of 
the individual living and working with others. If our cooperative 
society is to function best, it should educate men in the private vir- 
tues, but it must also educate in the art of living with others—the art 
of organizing, cooperating, administering—if you will—other free 
individuals so that all realize and use their intrinsic abilities to best 
effect for themselves and their fellows. 

In education today more lip service than constructive thinking and 
doing is evident in this area of human relations. Perhaps teachers 
should not be charged—as I suggested earlier—with the responsibility 
of educating men in the liberal art of thinking and doing with others. 
Most teachers are not so inclined. They work largely alone. It is the 
exceptional teacher who is interested and skillful in the sphere of 
planning and doing with others. 

And yet the world is given to understand that liberal education fits 
men for life. Perhaps the world misunderstands. 

I am asking that education give more thought to what it does and 
how well it does what it purports to do. 

As I see it, industry is looking to education for leaders, men who 
plan action with others and execute action through others. It looks to 
liberal education for men who can recognize problems, who have the 
judgment to see those that are crucial, who can examine and assess 
the issues affecting solutions to these problems; who can develop 
tentative solutions, and who can focus their own and others’ energies 
on appropriate solutions. 

Complexities of legislation, finance, social change, human reaction, 
and behavior—to name only a few—call for a high order of intellec- 
tual ability to plan action and well-developed insights, attitudes, and 
skills in working with others to execute these plans. 

All of which says in a roundabout way what John Stuart Mill said 
88 years ago in his inaugural address at St. Andrews University: “Men 
are men before they are lawyers or physicians or manufacturers; and 
if you make them capable and sensible men, they will make themselves 
capable and sensible lawyers and physicians.” 
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Frey PETER DUNNE once said that Supreme Court decisions 
followed the election returns, something very different from the venial 
observation of Richard Nixon, but one that applies with almost as 
much force to universities. 

No week passes that a representative of the United Automobile 
Workers does not speak at some college or university or at a meeting 
of educators, physicists, English teachers, engineers, botanists, et cetera; 
in every case gladly, and in most cases, with a warmth of recognition 
that strikes surprise each time to both the speaker and the audience. 

This year is the 20th anniversary of the UAW and it comes on the 
morning after the merger of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, occasions which required me to 
dig around in early documents of the labor movement. It is a simple 
fact that the appetite for labor speakers has been recently acquired 
in the universities for the most part, and quite late, especially when 
you consider that universities are over 800 years old in the West and 
over 300 years old in this country. 

What happened is that labor speakers got into the universities at 
the same time wage-earners began to be elected and appointed to city, 
county, state, and federal offices. At the same time, they began to 
turn up on the boards of community agencies, at a time when their 
incomes began to rise largely through their own efforts; and when 
they began to get their hands on something approaching their propor- 
tionate share of political power. In brief, wage-earners have begun 
to get into colleges as speakers since they crossed the railroad tracks, 
which is a recent phenomenon that is not peculiar to the United 
States, but is substantially true of England and France and the former 
colonial countries. Most of this, of course, came about through the 
New Deal and the CIO in the United States, through the Labor Party 
in England, through a strange series of events from the popular front 
to the resistance in France, and as a result of a world-wide breakout 
of colored peoples from their colonial ghettos. 

Now, throughout the world, wage-earners face university adminis- 
trators across tables or in forums, and the university spokesmen, 
usually with some irritation, ask what it is workers want of them, 
while the wage-earners, in a kind of exasperation, reply that if the 
request were seriously intended, it would not have to be made, because 
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if any mind were turned to the situation at all, what was called for 
would be evident. 

If you regard education as either a good or a service, every survey, 
without exception, no matter in what country it is made, reveals that 
wage-earners have less of this good or service than other people. Put 
another way, the less income you have, the less goods of any kind you 
have, the fewer refrigerators, the fewer shares of General Motors or 
Imperial Chemical or Franco-Wyoming, the fewer bottles of vintage 
wines, and finally, the less education. 

All over the world, people in the low-income classes resent this, and 
by one measure or another are attempting to alter the situation, to 
get more washing machines for themselves, more horsepower at their 
disposal, more hors d’oeuvres, more books, more theater tickets, more 
School of Paris paintings, more yachts, and finally, and again, more 
education, both for themselves and their children. 

Money, once upon a time, was everything, but is not everything any 
more. Power is rather more persuasive than money and a more effec- 
tive solvent that tends to have a smaller residual shrinkage. What 
workers cannot buy, they can secure for themselves politically—medi- 
cal care, for example, economic security, and now, education, as the 
agitation over education reform in England and France and the agita- 
tion over federal aid for education and integration in the United 
States reveal. 

What wage-earners want of education is more education, for them- 
selves and their children. Plainly, too, as the result of a social revolu- 
tion which is changing the way of life in every country of the world, 
they are going to get it, not in the old revolutionary way that Daumier 
illustrated by ripping up cobblestones and throwing them at the Na- 
tional Guard, but by economic and political organization, by raising 
wages, by lifting living standards, and by breaking through the irra- 
tional taboos which have kept them, in the past, from full participa- 
tion in the life of the community. 

Today, the demand for education is not based on the wage-earners’ 
ability to pay for it, the qualification in the recent past which is as 
irrelevant and as irrational as the same criterion might be if it were 
used to determine a person’s eligibility to enter heaven. 

Wage-earners base their entitlement to an education on justice and 
morality, and they argue from religious as well as from political 
grounds. The arguments, of course, have been set forth in the briefs 
before the Supreme Court, and in May 1955, the Supreme Court 
unanimously accepted the validity of this logic. 

The complete presentation, however, is not yet in. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that discriminations based on race are not constitu- 
tional, are not moral, and cannot stand. To follow, but follow they 
will inevitably, will be political decisions which will say just as affirma- 
tively that educational discrimination based on parents’ incomes or 
parents’ status, or parents’ education is to the same degree not moral 
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and not allowable—that is, immoral by any religious tenet except that 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa, and not allowable for 
a political party with any hope of success in an election. 

Of course, this has not happened, and before the great day, uni- 
versity administrators have two problems, among many others: What 
is the significance of these developments immediately, and what will 
they do to the universities when they happen? 

The first universities at Paris and Bologna, whose persisting image 
in time helps give university people today the view they have of 
themselves, were dedicated to truth, but not to the truth as it is now 
defined. When St. John said, ‘“‘and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free,” his reference was not an elusive Heisenberg 
truth, forever unobtainable but forever sought. He preached a truth 
that he owned and held in his heart, with no room for the suspension 
of doubt, and all that was necessary was that man accept it as it was 
to gain freedom within the sectarian limits of a sectarian salvation. 

In the light of this given truth, the responsibility of the university 
was obvious to the university community and to the church—not to 
the state, not to the barons, and certainly not to the burghers. 

The universities founded on the energies of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion differed only in that they confined themselves to another sectarian 
truth. However, the Reformation set forth also the idea that salvation 
is personal and personally achieved, that it could not be had by touch- 
ing a relic, or by buying a pardon, or by indulgence. This, of course, 
released men not only to seek their salvation, but also to make their 
fortunes and to pursue the truth. There is a close connection between 
Adam Smith men seeking their individual fortunes and coming on the 
common welfare and Thomas Jefferson men seeking knowledge and 
coming on a common truth. 

Before the conception of autonomous truth-seeking was lodged in- 
stitutionally in the university, however, the American and French 
Revolutions gave existing universities a new overlord with the state 
replacing the church as a source of governing authority. 

Only within the recent past have universities asserted a right to the 
free pursuit of knowledge. In making their claim, they have had to 
base their demand for freedom on responsibility to a sovereign higher 
than the state legislature, the millionaire benefactor, or even the 
clamor of a voting majority. 

This new sovereign principle which justifies the university au- 
tonomy, no longer the church, or the state, or a private benefactor, 
is most felicitously described in the theme for Columbia University’s 
Bicentenary, “Man’s right to knowledge and the free use thereof. . .” 

Man, of course, is the community, the community of free men and 
women, the brotherhood of man acknowledging the fatherhood of 
God, but a universal, not a sectarian God. 

The formulation expresses with some elegance the view of wage- 
earners, that they, too, as human beings, fraters in the brotherhood of 
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man, have a right to knowledge and the free use thereof, to be vali- 
dated by equal access to the universities ultimately, but more immedi- 
ately, by university activities on behalf of the entire community of 
man. 

What is expected from institutions of higher learning has not been 
examined and itemized for obvious reasons; wage-earners, after all, 
even in the country, only recently, and perhaps not yet completely, 
have solved the problem of getting themselves securely established on 
a minimum standard of decency. 

However, the details to come can be deduced from the broad aspira- 
tion. 

The demand for educational justice begins naturally and logically 
with a demand for equal treatment—equal treatment, of course, with- 
out respect to race, religion, national origin, sex, and ultimately, social 
origin so far as candidates for higher education are concerned; equal 
treatment in another sense, also, and that is, equal treatment in the 
topics for monographs and theses, which are the special province of 
universities, an end, that is, to the long neglect of the role of wage- 
earners in the life of the community; equal consideration when the 
use of university research facilities is considered: for example, Is there 
any campus in the country where it could be said that as much effort 
is being put into research on the problems of unions, or of Negroes in 
achieving social justice, or of sick people in the economic search for 
what might be called physical justice, as is being put into business 
problems? 

A corollary of the demand for equal treatment is the expectation 
that no interest group institutions, no classes, no agencies, be given 
special treatment by the university—that, for example, the university 
not abandon its dedication to the free and unbiased inquiry after 
truth in favor of a crusade on behalf of free enterprise or the business 
system, that it not commit itself to the value judgments of any inter- 
est group, and that it remember its responsibility is to man, the entire 
community, and that above all, it not offer its favors or services to any 
group in the community either for cash or political preference, and 
that in every case its motivation arise out of the whole community or 
the scholar’s intent for knowledge. 

It is easy to be trapped in the notion that the university is the 
faculty and the administrators, and to forget the presence of students 
in the academy. Once the sights are adjusted so that the students are 
in view, too, however, it is impossible not to remember that at the 
first universities the students were men, not boys, and that they made 
the rules and determined the curriculum and held the faculty to 
account by a discipline which included fines for tardiness or for slack- 
ness in performance. 

But while the responsibility of the faculty was to the student in the 
original church-governed university, the responsibility of the student 
was to the church. 
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When the state succeeded the church, at first at least, becoming a 
student entailed the assumption of obligations to the state. This is 
true to this day in such institutions of learning as West Point and 
Annapolis. 

Like lots of other things on exhibit, students without obligations, 
except perhaps to study, are new in the world, and not necessarily an 
improvement over obligated students. 

What has happened is that any student receives a great benefit and 
high privilege from the community when he is elected to receive an 
education in a process which excludes more students than are in- 
cluded. The question is: How should people who receive educations 
discharge their obligation? In the professions, there are professional 
oaths and ethics which, however inadequate, do give individual prac- 
titioners a professional conscience and a standard for personal ac- 
counting during their professional lifetime. 

Certainly, the universities let an important responsibility pass by 
when they allow young people to go out into the community without 
this sense of mission, or of obligation, or of indebtedness, to the 
community. 

The failure to indicate to university graduates that they are obli- 
gated could certainly account for the kind of snobbery which permits 
educated people to assume a pretense to a natural or God-given 
superiority over the uneducated. Since whatever superiority they have 
is a gift from the community, from the less well educated, this is a 
vulgar, ungracious, and uncalled for lack of gratitude. 

It would seem to me, that going back to the religious origins of the 
university, every university graduate, having found educational grace, 
might be considered to be charged with the responsibility of securing 
for as many others as possible, the same bountiful overflowing that is 
his. 

In a democratic community, the question is: Js it not the obligation 
of everyone who is privileged to an education to give some of his time 
and talent to the support of a program which would in turn extend 
this advantage to everyone? 

Does not this contemplate some kind of education in the private 
ethics and public obligations of a university graduate? 

Again, in a kind of expressionist outline, where only a pointing 
finger can indicate that there is a large potential over in that direc- 
tion, it would seem to me that with the gradual emergence of the uni- 
versity into a new relationship with all the people in the community 
(now that the discriminations are being cleared away) , every univer- 
sity should somehow seek to enlarge its faculty and student body, to 
include wage-earners, not necessarily numerically, but qualitatively, 
so that out of the new design there might come a vital double re- 
inforcement and enrichment for town and gown. 

Obviously, once such an effort is made, the traditional extension 
programs, the time-splintered classrooms, will prove to be inadequate 
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to the new opportunities and challenges. In the world today, where 
every discipline and activity and institution is in rapid transition, 
colleges and universities should untie the ivy vines that bind them to 
the past and begin to keep pace with the changing times. 

Finally, whoever it is who plans meetings, such as the Eleventh Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education, might possibly avoid trip- 
ping on semantic boobytraps by excluding large abstractions, such as 
labor, business, and industry, for these groups are not equivalent 
categories. What is good for General Motors, or for an individual 
businessman, or for a pawnbroker is not necessarily good for the 
country, for a particular customer, or for a man with a watch to hock, 
but, in the case of the wage-earners, the many common people 
throughout the nation, there are so many that their well-being is 
identical with the community’s well-being, or at least with the well- 
being of the majority in the community. In this sense, therefore, the 
labor slogan, what is good for America is good for labor, is a truism. 

But obviously, taking the Superior Oil Company as a measure, what 
is good for business or for Superior may very well be quite costly for 
lots of people. Ask an individual businessman to kindly slow down 
for the good of the community, and he will refer you to the Ford 
Foundation; or ask Al Sarena Associates to lay off the trees for the 
sake of the forest, and they will tell you to go jump into an abandoned 
mine. 

Just what the difference between business and industry is would 
be hard to say—perhaps it is big business as against small business. 
Again, what is good for industry, however defined, is only incidentally 
and accidently a boon for everyone. 

In any event, I think university people should sct an example in 
tidying up and draining the semantic swamp which makes so perilous 
a hazard alongside the pathway of any educational advance today. 
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Recorder 


Anonc the assorted ailments of our age, high priority must be 
assigned to the compulsion toward overconformity. Such compulsions 
characterize all large-scale human institutions alike, whether they be 
business corporations, labor organizations, religious institutions, or 
the colleges and universities themselves. A proper and important func- 
tion of general education is to assist individual human beings to main- 
tain their individuality and identity, as human beings, against these 
ever-present group pressures toward conformity. This view of general 
education derives from the moral, ethical, and religious foundations 
of our society. 

The effectiveness of general education as a counteractive to the 
ideology of any special interest depends upon the maintenance of its 
integrity in relation to the public interest. The primary obligation 
and responsibility of the university is to man as a whole, rather than 
to any lesser social grouping. Witness the theme of the recent Colum- 
bia University bicentennial: ‘“Man’s right to knowledge and the free 
use thereof...” To the extent that any institution of higher educa- 
tion falls short of attaining this objective it is that much less a uni- 
versity. 

An essential characteristic of any successful program of general 
education is that its relationships with business, industry, labor, and 
other special interest groups be maintained in proper balance. Manip- 
ulation of curriculum of courses of study at the behest of any special 
interest group can result only in warping and distortion of a general 
education program. The aim of general education must by definition 
be total perspective. The intellectual process involved in achieving 
general education must increasingly be that of total integration. 

Any college or university which views its function as primarily sup- 
plying quantities of technical specialists in response to the demands 
of particular interest groups is betraying its heritage. Although no 
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institution can be unconcerned with what employers and potential 
employers expect of its graduates, the higher loyalty of the institution 
must be to the universality of human experience, rather than the 
specialty of the technician. This provides the true test of general or 
liberal education and the social justification for all of what we call 
the higher learning. 

It is recognized that wage-earners comprise the largest single eco- 
nomic group in our society. Yet even the wage-earners comprise only 
one segment of the community, and identity of their interest with the 
interest of the public as a whole should not be assumed. From the 
obligation of the university to serve all mankind, however, as well as 
from the democratic ideal of justice and equal treatment for all, it 
follows that discrimination in education, on whatever grounds (other 
than intellectual capacity), must progressively give way. 

A particular obligation rests upon the person advantaged by a gen- 
eral education to exercise his influence in the community to the end 
that similar opportunities may become increasingly available to others. 
The answer to the educational crisis of our times will be found not in 
restricting education to any preselected elite, but in more and better 
education to all who can benefit thereby. 


IV. THE COMMUNITY 


GROUP 31. 
State Planning for Higher Education: 


values, experiences, and methods of 
conducting surveys 


A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


Associate Director for University Studies 
Southern Regional Education Board 
Atlanta, Georgia 


STATEWIDE studies of higher education, more commonly known 
as surveys, are not a new phenomenon. More than two decades ago 
comprehensive studies were made of the higher institutions in the 
States of Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, Illinois, Oregon, and 
probably others that do not occur to me at this writing. Between 
1940 and 1950 few such studies were made owing to the dislocation of 
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normal educational functions by war activities and to the intense pre- 
occupation with the education of veterans during the last few years of 
that decade. Now, we are witnessing an intense revival of interest in 
statewide and regional studies. Some of the major contributory fac- 
tors to this revival of interest are not difficult to identify. Among 
them three are outstanding: 

First is a demand for greater economy in the support and operation 
of higher education. Economy-minded citizens and members of the 
legislature assert that too much money is being spent on higher edu- 
cation, that higher education is receiving a disproportionate share of 
the educational dollar, that the costs of education, in general, and of 
the colleges, in particular, have grown disproportionately in recent 
years, and, some say, that we are attempting to educate too many of 
the nation’s youth. 

Second is the demand for expansion of facilities and faculties to 
provide for the impending increase in college enrollments. 

Third is the demand for better coordination among higher institu- 
tions, especially those which are tax supported, within a state. 

I am sure there are other contributory factors but the mere aware- 
ness of these factors will not in itself result in the organization of a 
statewide study. With reference to each study one may ask, therefore, 
who was responsible for initiating it and who is responsible for con- 
ducting it? The answer to these questions will differ as one goes from 
one state to another where studies have just been made, are now under 
way, or are contemplated. 

Generally state surveys are initiated in one of the following ways: 

1. Colleges and universities themselves take the initiative, either 
through their presidents or designated representatives. In Colorado, 
for example, the Council of Presidents of the State Colleges and Uni- 
versities took the lead in planning and conducting a program of public 
information based on data derived from special studies. In Ohio, on 
the other hand, the State College Association, including both publicly 
and privately supported colleges and universities, was responsible for 
getting the study under way. 

2. State commissions are created, either by legislative action or by 
executive order of the governor. Just what motivation the governor 
has in promulgating the appointment of such a commission is not 
clear in all instances from information currently available. Such 
commissions were created in Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
and Michigan. 

3. State boards of control, operating under various titles, assume 
responsibility for inaugurating surveys. This has been the case in 
Arizona, Florida, and Mississippi. The Re-study of Higher Education 
in California was initiated and conducted under a liaison committee 
of the State Board of Regents and the State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

4. State legislative councils have played an important role, either in 
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initiating or in conducting statewide studies. This appears to be the 
case especially in Texas and Tennessee. 

5. Existing state agencies conduct studies either on a comprehensive 
or a limited basis as part of their regular services. The New York 
State Board of Regents employs regularly a professional staff to pro- 
vide data as a basis for planning. In the State of Virginia, there are 
several study and planning groups, including: the Presidents’ Council 
of State Institutions of Higher Learning, the Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education, the State Capital Outlay 
Commission appointed by the governor, a Coordinating Council in 
Teacher Education, the Virginia Foundation for Independent Col- 
leges. These agencies engage in studies and planning in their respec- 
tive fields of interest. I have been unable to identify an over-all co- 
ordinating organization of any kind. 

The answer to the question who conducts studies of higher educa- 
tion varies as widely as the answer to the question who initiates them. 
A few examples will suffice to illustrate this point. In the State of 
Florida, the survey is actually conducted by a council composed of 
five professional educators from outside the State to whom the Board 
of Control has delegated full responsibility for conducting the study 
and making recommendations. In Louisiana, the Citizens Commission 
appointed by the governor, authorized by the legislature, is respon- 
sible for making the study. —The Commission in turn has employed 
specialists in the fields of education and management to conduct the 
study under its direction. The Arizona Study of State-Controlled 
Higher Education was conducted by members of the Division of 
Higher Education of the United States Office of Education for the 
Board of Regents, who themselves, initiated the study. The plan of a 
citizens commission appointed by the governor upon authorization of 
the legislature appears to be more generally employed in those states 
that do not have a central board of higher education, variously known 
as regents, trustees, or board of control. In Ohio, the State College 
Association composed of some 40 private schools, independent or 
church related, and six state universities and three municipal uni- 
versities not only initiated the study, but also assumed the respon- 
sibility for conducting it with the assistance of a highly competent and 
nationally recognized professional educator. As I have already noted, 
it appears that in the State of Virginia a variety of studies are being 
carried on under different but uncoordinated auspices. 

The purposes and the scope of statewide studies also vary widely. 
A composite statement of purposes as they appear in the various 
studies would be about as follows: to assess the adequacy of present 
facilities and resources in higher education for current needs; to in- 
form the public, particularly members of the legislature, regarding 
expanding needs arising from increasing enrollments; to aid in the 
development of systematic plans, regional, statewide, and local, for 
the accommodation of growing enrollments; to identify future finan- 
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cial requirements and also the resources that will be available to pro- 
vide for them; to achieve better coordination among institutions where 
there is unwholesome rivalry and unwarranted duplication of pro- 
grams and expenditures; to aid in the provision of the highest quality 
of education at the lowest cost for the greatest number of youth en- 
titled to the privileges of higher education. Some of the statewide 
studies are sufficiently comprehensive to include all of these purposes 
in one form or another. In other states the purposes are more limited. 
For example, they may be focused primarily upon informing the 
public and members of the legislature regarding the expanding needs 
for higher education arising from increasing enrollments, or on the 
achievement of better coordination among state institutions where 
unwholesome rivalry exists, or on the future financial demands for 
higher education and the resources available to meet those demands. 
Confirmation of what I have said will be found in various sources, 
such as the reports of the studies that have been completed, and par- 
ticularly the brochure entitled Action Under Way To Meet the Rising 
Tide of Enrollment in American Colleges and Universities, recently 
published by the American Council on Education. Quite obviously 
the purposes of a particular study will be determined by the reasons 
for authorizing it and for designating the agency that will be respon- 
sible for making it. I believe there is general agreement that, assum- 
ing it is being conducted under competent professional auspices, the 
more comprehensive the purposes of the study and the more inclusive 
its scope, the greater will be the value derived from it by the state in 
whose interest it is being conducted. 

At the risk of trespassing on the territory of my colleague, John 
Dale Russell, I should like to state in summary form certain conclu- 
sions which I do not dignify by the designation “principles,” but 
which I think, nevertheless, are basic to the effective conduct of any 
statewide study: 

1. The purposes of the study must be stated clearly and unequiv- 
ocally and the scope of the study must be correspondingly defined. 

2. The procedures employed must be appropriate to the purposes 
to be achieved. 

3. The study must be made by persons who have no special inter- 
ests at stake. 

4. Provision should be made for maximum participation by pro- 
fessional and lay citizens in the state. 

5. The acceptance of purposes of the study by all institutions af- 
fected and the assurance of their full cooperation are essential. 

6. There should emerge from the studies plans that are compre- 
hensive yet sufficiently flexible to take account of changing socio-eco- 
nomic conditions. 

7. The final impact of the study will be determined in no small de- 
gree by the effectiveness with which it is interpreted to the citizens, 
and particularly to the members of the legislature. 
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Underlying any study are certain assumptions, either implicitly or 
explicitly stated. These assumptions generally aid in the establish- 
ment of guide lines for the study. The more explicitly they are for- 
mulated, therefore, the better they will serve their purpose. By way 
of illustration, may I restate here the assumptions that were adopted 
by the Council for the Study of Higher Education in Florida and also 
by the Commission for the Study of Higher Education in Louisiana. 
These statements are almost identical for two reasons. First, the stud- 
ies are very similar, and second, the personnel involved in outlining 
the studies and in formulating the assumptions was in large part the 
same. As adopted by the Council for the Study of Higher Education 
in Florida, these assumptions are: 

1. That a program of higher education adapted to the needs of 
the state will contribute to the development of cultural and economic 
resources of the state 

2. That there will be provided within the state, through public 
and private institutions, post-secondary education of high quality for 
all youth who seek it and who can benefit by it 

3. That diversified types of educational programs will be provided 
to meet the diversified needs of the students and of the state, for prac- 
tical and liberal education 

4. That the private institutions will continue to play an important 
role, which will be recognized in determining the magnitude of the 
responsibility of public instruction 

5. That Florida will assume its share of responsibility in the fields 
of regional, national, and international education 

6. That full account will be taken of regional facilities and of non- 
institutional facilities and resources within the state, in determining 
the expansion that will be required to meet the needs of Florida 

7. That the Council will recommend plans of administrative or- 
ganization and allocation of functions which will make for both qual- 
ity and economy in higher education 

8. That professional and lay leaders of Florida will participate in 
the identification of present and emerging needs of the state in higher 
education and in the development of plans to adjust programs and 
facilities to such needs 

9. That from the present study there will emerge a continuing 
study process to keep higher education sensitive to needs growing out 
of changes in the socio-economic life of the state 

10. That the plans proposed by the Council, for the development 
of publicly supported higher education, will be designed to achieve 
maximum efficiency and the highest quality for dollars spent, recog- 
nizing that a proper relationship must be maintained between ex- 
penditures for education and for other governmental functions 

11. That plans to meet the emerging needs in higher education 
will be conceived in long-range terms and that priority steps in their 
development will be defined 
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It will be observed that I have made no personal evaluation of the 
various plans for conducting statewide studies. 


GROUP 31. 


State Planning for Higher Education: 
values, experiences, and methods of 
conducting surveys 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


Chancellor and Executive Secretary 
Board of Educational Finance 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Me. BRUMBAUGH has discussed the problems involved in initi- 
ating state surveys organized for the planning of future developments 
in higher education. My responsibilities are to pose some questions 
for your consideration that relate to the stages of a statewide survey 
after it has been initiated. This involves decisions about such mat- 
ters as the institutions to be included in the survey, the choice of a 
director, the techniques of investigation and analysis that are used, the 
kind of a report that is made, the efforts to get the recommendations 
put into effect, and the general evaluation of the survey in terms of 
the acceptance of its recommendations and the beneficial or detri- 
mental effects that result from these recommendations. 

I have frequently likened the undertaking of an educational survey 
to the sort of a physical examination or medical check-up that we are 
all encouraged to carry through at regular intervals. Sometimes the 
most difficult part of this process is to persuade the individual to have 
the check-up. The combined efforts of his wife, children, and friends 
may be necessary to get him to agree to keep an appointment at the 
doctor’s office. Sometimes a person has enough aches and pains that 
he is willing to cooperate in arranging for examination by the doctor. 
So far as my remarks are concerned, we shall assume that Mr. Brum- 
baugh has carried you through the steps that lead to the decision to 
have the survey. I pick up the story at that stage of development. The 
medical analogy, of course, breaks down at many points, and I shall 
not attempt to follow it through. 

The initial decision to have a survey usually involves the setting up 
of some kind of a sponsoring or controlling agency within the state. 
If the legislature has ordered a survey, not uncommonly, several mem- 
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bers of the House and Senate will be appointed as a committee or 
commission charged with responsibility for the survey. Sometimes 
surveys are ordered by the governor of the state without direct au- 
thority by the legislature. Such surveys may have no sponsoring 
agency other than the governor himself. Sometimes action is initiated 
by the institutions themselves and the sponsoring agency is a commit- 
tee or council, representative of them. The Ohio survey, with which 
I am presently connected, is of this nature, and the committee in 
charge was appointed by the Ohio College Association. In states hav- 
ing a centralized form of control over institutions of higher education, 
a special survey may be ordered by the board of regents or the board 
of control that has charge of such a system. The Florida survey, which 
Mr. Brumbaugh is directing, is of this nature. Some of the states that 
have coordinating boards carry on more or less continuous surveys of 
their educational problems without making a special occasion for such 
studies. We try to do this in New Mexico, and I believe this is also 
the policy in the organization of the State University of New York. 

The decision about the institutions to be included in the state sur- 
veys is usually affected by the nature of the sponsoring group or agency 
that initiated the idea. The recently completed California survey was 
limited to the publicly controlled institutions of that State. The Flor- 
ida survey, by contrast, includes both public and private institutions. 
The Ohio survey, sponsored by the Ohio College Association, includes 
all the members of that organization, both public and private. 

A question that might well be considered concerns the institutional 
scope of the survey: Can effective statewide planning be done if con- 
sideration is given only to the public institutions, or only to the pri- 
vate institutions? Should the study be limited to those institutions 
that have already attained recognized status or accreditation, or do the 
unaccredited institutions have potentials of development that should 
be considered in statewide planning? Should the various independent 
specialized schools be included, such as music conservatories, art 
schools, technical institutes, theological schools, and many others that 
are not either liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, or universities? 
Just how do we define “higher education” for the purposes of a state 
survey? Is all post-secondary education to be covered? Do we include 
business colleges, hospital schools of nursing, and other kinds of edu- 
cation that serve high school graduates, even though these institutions 
are as yet hardly recognized as true parts of “higher education”? 

Another question concerns the scope of topics to be included in the 
survey. Some surveys are limited to a few specialized problems or even 
to one problem. The Oregon survey, for example, completed some 
two or three years ago, was limited to problems of teacher education 
in that State. There are many specialized aspects of higher education 
which can be the subject of a statewide study. Each state contemplat- 
ing a survey needs to decide just what problems it wants to have 
studied. 
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It is my observation that comprehensive surveys are usually the most 
valuable. Problems are so interrelated that it is difficult to treat one 
of them, such as physical plant needs, or finance, or institutional or- 
ganization, or administrative control, or instructional programs, with- 
out touching in some way on most of the other areas. For example, 
in the Oregon survey, which was supposed to be limited to problems 
of teacher education, one of the important results has been the cre- 
ation of a new degree-granting institution located in Portland. Thus, 
in studying problems of teacher education in Oregon, the surveyors 
found it impossible to avoid some analysis of the general institutional 
provisions of the State for the higher education of its citizens. 

Many surveys are concerned with an evaluation of the location of 
the educational institutions. The usefulness of a college or university 
to the young people of its state depends in considerable measure on 
its location. The plain fact is that most students do not travel far to 
attend college. Institutions, therefore, need to be located so as to be 
accessible to the largest possible number of the students they are to 
serve. I confess that in my experience in surveys the criticisms that 
have been made of locations of present institutions have been largely 
a waste of time and energy. Vested interests nearly always defeat any 
attempt to move an unfortunately located institution or to close up 
one that is unneeded. I have about decided that it is futile to make 
such recommendations. Much happier is the situation in which po- 
tential locations for new institutions are evaluated. The important 
technique for evaluation of institutional location is to relate the 
number of students attending from each couxty or other local area 
to the number of college-age youth in the same area. Areas where the 
service of higher education to young people is inadequate can readily 
be spotted by this simple technique. 

A question that always arises when a survey is under consideration 
is, “What will it cost?” There is no pat answer to this question. It is 
like asking, “How much does a house cost?” Everything depends on 
your idea of what a house is. It can be either a tarpaper shack or a 
mansion. A survey can be made for very little or it can run into a lot 
of money, depending on who does it, what the scope of the survey is, 
the nature of the final report, and many other factors. 

Most surveys, in my observation, are tailored in scope to stay within 
the limits of a predetermined total appropriation, rather than built 
up budget-wise to meet the costs of an investigation whose scope and 
general nature were first determined. That is, most surveys first fix 
the amount of money available, and then hire a director and ask him 
to give them as much of a survey as he can for the amount of money 
they have available. That is about the way a good many of us would 
proceed if we were building a house—we would first decide how much 
we want to spend on a house, then we would select an architect and 

ask him to get us the most house he can for that money. Some surveys 
are no more successful than house builders in staying within the first 
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determination of the resources available. Sometimes a committee of 
the legislature or other agency contemplating a survey will ask for 
advice as to what the survey should cost. About the only advice that 
can be given is based on information regarding the cost of surveys in 
other states. Even that information is not readily available. 

The selection of a director of the survey has already been referred 
to as one of the important factors in a successful survey. My observa- 
tion is that there are not a sufficient number of capable and experi- 
enced survey directors in this country to meet the needs for such 
service. A whole generation of experienced survey directors has passed 
into retirement—such men as Sam Capen, Fred Kelly, George Works, 
George Strayer, and R. M. Hughes, to name only a few. They have 
not trained enough successors to meet the needs. Most of the younger 
men who have done state surveys have no more than one such project 
to their credit, and some of these have not been conspicuously success- 
ful. The United States Office of Education for the last 40 years has 
provided some service in the direction of large-scale surveys, but it 
has always been inadequately staffed for such purposes. At present, 
E. V. Hollis is the only staff member in the United States Office of 
Education who has had any experience in directing a statewide sur- 
vey. Under the leadership of the late George Zook, the American 
Council on Education developed a service of providing leadership for 
surveys in higher education. The present administration of the 
American Council on Education has not continued this policy and 
the staff of the Council is not now set up to provide any service in 
connection with surveys of higher education. 

Yet the demands for surveys, especially large-scale surveys, seem to 
be increasing. The temptation will be to entrust such projects to 
inexperienced and possibly incompetent personnel. I have thought 
that there might be some useful service in an organization formed to 
list the people who are considered competent to direct surveys in 
an organization formed to list the people who are considered com- 
petent to direct surveys in higher education. We license doctors and 
nurses who look after our bodily ailments. Why should we not have 
a list of recognized professionals in the field of college and university 
surveys? Protection against quacks in this field is as important as in 
any other profession. 

In addition to the question of the competence of the director, there 
is also the question of whether or not he should be a local person. 
Should someone in the state, connected with one of the institutions, 
be selected for the directorship or should an outsider be brought in? 
The question is not solely one of competence but is more a matter of 
obtaining unbiased and unprejudiced judgment. Usually that requires 
one from outside the state. 

The nature of the report that is to be made upon completion of 
the survey is an important matter for the sponsoring group to decide. 
If public institutions are involved and public money is used for the 
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survey, it is a wise policy always to have a report that can be given 
to the public. The public has a right to know all about its institu- 
tions. Whether a report should be long or short, and whether it 
should be printed in thousands of copies or mimeographed in only a 
limited edition, are questions again of general policy for the sponsor- 
ing group to determine. Oftentimes a long report is published in a 
limited edition, with a condensed version for popular consumption 
printed in a relatively large quantity. The California survey has fol- 
lowed this procedure. 

The preparation of the survey report takes a large amount of staff 
time and energy and, if it is printed, a lengthy report can be a heavy 
drain on the budget for the study. Although the cost of preparing and 
publishing a full report is high, any long-run results would seem to 
require a document to which ready reference can be made for many 
years, as various recommendations are worked out and put into effect. 
Educators outside the state are often interested in the published report 
of a survey. If the survey makes any useful contribution to the litera- 
ture of higher education, it should be available to interested educators 
and scholars all over the country. 

Finally, may I suggest that a survey, which may be defined as eval- 
uation of an educational situation, needs itself to be evaluated. It 
would be most interesting to make a check-up on each survey some 
ten or fifteen years after it has been completed. How many of its 
recommendations were put into effect? How many of its recommenda- 
tions that were rejected would still be considered sound? Such an 
investigation should yield interesting conclusions with respect to the 
survey directors that were successful in making sound recommenda- 
tions and in having recommendations accepted, and that have en- 
couraged the states and institutions to move in the right direction in 
the provision of higher education. 

Although I have by no means exhausted the list of questions that 
should be raised, one question in particular you might wish to con- 
sider is the soundness of the various estimates that have been made of 
future enrollment trends. In a number of states, and particularly in 
the California study, there has been an important policy question 
regarding the assignment of functions to the various kinds of institu- 
tions with respect to the quality levels of students each group is to 
serve. 
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State Planning for Higher Education 


J. B. CULPEPPER 


Executive Secretary 

Board of Control of Florida 
Institutions of Higher Learning 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Recorder 


"Tuer is an intense revival of interest in statewide and regional 
studies and surveys. This is due in large measure to the demand for 
greater economy in the support and operation of higher education, 
the desire for better coordination among institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and the necessity for expansion of faculties and facilities to pro- 
vide for the anticipated increase in college enrollments. 

State surveys and studies of higher education vary in the ways in 
which they are initiated. They usually are developed by the colleges 
and universities themselves, by state commissions created by the legis- 
latures or the governors, by state governing boards, by legislative 
councils, or by existing state agencies. The method of conducting 
state studies of higher education has varied widely. In some instances, 
they have been made by representatives of the United States Office of 
Education. Other studies have been carried forward by citizens com- 
missions, which in turn employ specialists in the field. Still others 
have been conducted by councils of well-known educators brought in 
from outside the state where the study is being made. Usually the 
purposes and scope of statewide studies are: to assess the adequacy of 
state facilities and resources, to inform the public and the legislature 
of anticipated needs, to aid in the development of plans for accom- 
modating growing enrollments, to determine state financial require- 
ments, to achieve better coordination, and to assist in providing the 
highest quality of education. 

There is general agreement that the more comprehensive surveys 
prove most valuable to the institutions studied and to the state. Where 
a statewide study is anticipated, the purpose of the study should be 
stated clearly, and its scope should be appropriate to the purpose to 
be achieved. The study should be made by persons who can gather, 
evaluate, and present the data in an objective way. Provision should 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 31 was E. V. Hollis, Chief, College 
Administration Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C.; resource persons were 
E. R. Jobe, Executive Secretary, Institutions of Higher Learning, 
State of Mississippi, Jackson, and Lenox R. Lohr, President, Museum 
of Science and Industry, Chicago, Illinois, and Chairman, State of 
Illinois Commission on Higher Education. 
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be made always for maximum participation by professional educators 
and lay citizens of the state. It is important that all institutions af- 
fected shall accept the purposes of the study. In the cooperative plan- 
ning which is done there should emerge plans which are comprehen- 
sive and yet flexible. 

In preparing a statewide report care should be given to the wording 
of those parts which deal with controversial matters. It is wise to 
review the report with representatives of the institutions concerned 
and to correct possible errors prior to its being published. Where 
there is controversy, and it appears expedient, there may be a yield- 
ing on minor points in the report, but it is desirable to stand firm on 
important recommendations. The report should be made public and 
be placed in the hands of all who can contribute to realizing the 
recommendations of the study, for its importance will be determined 
by the effectiveness with which it is interpreted to the citizens. 

The steps for carrying out study recommendations should be estab- 
lished with great care and forethought. Statewide surveys must be 
properly financed, since they are usually tailored to fit the budget 
which is provided. Experience shows that amounts necessary for a 
complete study are underestimated. 

Surveys can be very helpful in realizing statewide coordination of 
higher education. Patterns of administration may vary, but in every 
case all concerned must strive for the best coordination possible, thus 
insuring the improvement of functions and services in higher educa- 
tion. 

It appears that the states are not yet fully aware of the value of 
studies or of the necessity of preparing for increased enrollments. This 
is borne out by the fact that only six of the states have recently or 
are now engaged in comprehensive planning, based on statewide sur- 
veys. Thirteen states evidence no planning at all for the future. 
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GROUP 32. 

Cooperative Planning To Meet the Needs 
of Increased Enrollments: 

community, intra-institutional, and 


regional 


HAROLD L. ENARSON 


Executive Director 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
Boulder, Colorado 


Henry WRISTON, formerly President of Brown University, re- 
cently commented that “probably no nation in the world has heard 
so much about cooperation among institutions of higher learning or 
has done so little.” I should like to put it even more bluntly. The 
American college or university is, among bureaucracies, the most in- 
dependent of critters. Fiercely jealous of its independence, a univer- 
sity goes it own way, pausing only to ape its neighbors or outdo them 
at their own game. Even when institutions have been roped, hog-tied, 
and branded—forcibly harnessed in state ‘systems of higher educa- 
tion”—they struggle mightily (though less obviously), and one won- 
ders whether “state planning” is fact, hope, masquerade—or some 
unstable mixture of the three. 

American higher education is aggressively, continuously, persistently 
competitive: reflecting the culture in which it flourishes. Its rivalries 
match those of Ford and General Motors. This might not be so im- 
portant if higher education were wholly private. But it is not. The 
oncoming legions of university students are largely to be educated in 
state institutions of higher education, at public expense. We tax- 
payers pay a heavy price for wasteful duplication and vaulting insti- 
tutional ambitions. 

A decade ago, President Benedict of the University of Texas chal- 
lenged the Association of American Universities. “Competition in 
education,” he said, “has been beneficial. But it has also been harmful, 
or rather wasteful, and we have arrived in education at a time when 
either cooperation or regulation is needed to check the waste of com- 
petition. There will never be enough money for education and the 
best use of money is a perennial obligation.” He suggested “restraint 


1Henry M. Wriston, “How To Finance Higher Education in the Future,” “Higher 
Education Under Stress,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1955, Volume 301, p. 203. 
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through cooperation” as a middle way between waste and the control 
of education from the outside, and added that education’s chief dan- 
gers “arise from the incapacity of its hierophants.” 

I am certain that “cooperation” is an alternative to regulation. 
Perhaps a judicious mixture of the two is appropriate. I do contend 
that “education as usual” in the face of the coming swarm of students 
(the “rising tide” metaphor is becoming tiresome) is impossible. And 
in this connection I contend that cooperation is a long-neglected, 
unexplored frontier of higher education. 

In the face of spiraling enrollments, it is imperative that higher 
education institutions look to one another, that they contrive new 
ways of working together to advance mutual goals. 

Let us start with a fundamental proposition: Few publicly sup- 
ported institutions have, or can have, the money, the research facilities, 
or the teaching talent to provide programs of true excellence in all 
fields of knowledge. If this is true, it has profound implications for 
American higher education. It suggests that each institution ought 
to do what it can do best, that it constantly review its own objectives 
and programs in the light of what its neighbor institutions are doing 
and can do. 

Universities can work together to their mutual advantage. Here are 
ways in which they are now doing just that. I would like to be quite 
specific, and for a good reason. We must somehow get beyond the vir- 
tues of “cooperation” as a bloodless abstraction. We must stimulate 
administrators to ask, “Why can’t we try something like that?” 

1. In research facilities. Research facilities are fabulously expensive. 
Each school simply cannot afford its own nuclear accelerator or atomic 
reactor. There are several “regional” laboratories cooperatively owned 
and managed. In the Northeast, Associated Universities, Inc., oper- 
ates Brookhaven for nearly 20 participating schools. In the South, 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies serves over 30 institutions. 
And in the Midwest, a number of schools have incorporated the Mid- 
west Universities Research Association, which hopes to secure Atomic 
Energy Commission money for research facilities. 

2. In research programs. There are a variety of cooperative research 
programs, small but encouraging. The Inter-University Case Program 
in Public Administration is a cooperative effort to develop instruc- 
tional materials for use by all. The Western Agricultural Economics 
Research Council organizes and conducts regional projects in agricul- 
tural research. A number of Western and Eastern universities have 
joined together to finance cosmic ray and other studies at a laboratory 
on Mount Evans, west of Denver. The High Altitude Observatory at 
Boulder, Colorado, has provided research opportunities for graduate 
students from several Western schools. 

Schools have deliberately banded together to better accomplish a 
research objective. In the West, the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education has initiated a program calling for regional co- 
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operation among specialists engaged in research relating to Western 
economic development. 

3. In planning for general expansion. In a number of states, insti- 
tutions have cooperated in developing forecasts of enrollment which 
are invaluable in mapping expansion programs and allocating scarce 
resources between competing claimants. Some of these studies, notably 
those in California and Florida, are impressive examples in themselves 
of the advantages of group and interinstitutional research. 

4. In planning expensive professional programs. Several years ago, 
Louisiana was about to start a veterinary medical school. However, 
plans were held up until the Southern Regional Education Board 
could conduct a regional study of the need for additional veterinary 
medical facilities. The study showed clearly that no new schools in 
veterinary medicine were needed; existing ones were underutilized. 
It was far more economical for states without veterinary medical 
facilities to pay for the training of their citizens in the schools of 
neighboring states. This same study showed that a regional research 
laboratory was badly needed. Louisiana is now developing such a 
center—for use by the entire region. 

In the West, our own agency—the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education—is completing a regional study of dental man- 
power needs. We are taking a long look ahead. We expect our find- 
ings to cut both ways: to discourage those schools which are thinking 
of setting up new dental schools but which have no realistic under- 
standing of the long-range costs; and to give support and encourage- 
ment to other schools in their expansion programs. With the facts in 
hand, Western universities will be able to decide which institution is 
best able to establish the new dental schools that are needed. 

5. In planning for professional training. In the South and West, 
under interstate compacts, states are purchasing space for their resi- 
dents in out-of-state dental, medical, and veterinary medical schools. 
During the current school year, about 1,300 students in all benefit 
from these exchange programs. Such programs act as pressure valves. 
A university pressured to establish a new professional school which it 
cannot afford can propose a practical alternative: subsidizing the pro- 
fessional training of its graduates elsewhere. No one claims the ex- 
change programs are complete solutions, but they are a step in the 
direction of equalization of support. 

6. In planning library programs. The search for self-sufficiency is 
nowhere more absurd than in the accumulation of man’s records. The 
sheer volume of knowledge, massing at a fantastic rate, has compelled 
some beginning experiments in cooperation. In 1902, President 
Charles William Eliot proposed a center for what he described, in an 
unhappy phrase, as “dead books,” i.e., little used books. Not until 
recently has any serious effort been made in that direction. The Mid- 
west University Library Center is a hopeful experiment. It is a re- 
pository for items best collected or kept centrally and is cooperatively 
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supported by a substantial number of Midwest schools. This and 
other similar ventures, such as the Farmington Plan, are small steps 
in the right direction—important because of the opportunities they 
suggest. 

I have cited these six areas to show that cooperation is not simply 
a vague phrase or a pious hope. Universities are working together. 
The very existence of the Southern Regional Education Board, the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, and the newly 
created New England Compact for Higher Education is convincing 
evidence that the public universities are ready to work together in 
ways that were literally unimaginable even 20 years ago. But I would 
be the first to admit that cooperation in higher education is infre- 
quent, incidental, even peripheral; that, by and large, American 
higher education is caught in a riptide of competitive imitation and 
empire building. The dominant values are those of growth and 
expansion. 

There are many reasons for this: the university tradition of embrac- 
ing all knowledge, the inability to develop internal controls over the 
evergrowing curricula, the temptation to measure quality by numbers 
(athletic scores, enrollment, Ph.D.’s and books—in about that order) . 
Moreover, educational administrators find promotion and prestige 
in growth. A philosophy of restraint is a hard faith to live by. Even 
more fundamental is the way in which educational institutions look 
at themselves. Harold Stoke has said: 

“Our institutions of higher education are governed by a spirit of 
service which extends to almost every type of activity in which edu- 
cation institutions can be useful . . . . To ask American colleges and 
universities to limit their curricula is to ask them to govern them- 
selves by a different philosophy from that which prevails, and virtually 
to become institutions different in character from what they now are. 
So long as colleges and universities serve the variety of purposes they 
now serve, they will continue eagerly to add to their growing cur- 
ricula.” * 

As long as our colleges and universities assume it is their bounden 
duty to teach whatever is taught, there is obviously little chance that 
they will search for ways in which they might cooperate in carrying 
the total educational burden. We are, today, a long way from the 
imperative set forth recently by Francis Brown: “. . . that each insti- 
tution conceive itself [as] an integral part of the total system of higher 
education.” * 

Are these observations remote from the problems of increased en- 
rollments? I think not. It is trite to say, and I think untrue, that 


*Harold W. Stoke, “The Flowering Curricula of American Higher Education,” 
“Higher Education Under Stress,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, September 1955, Volume 301, pp. 63, 64. 

*Francis J. Brown, “A Long-Range View of Higher Education,” “Higher Educa- 
tion Under Stress,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September 1955, Volume 301, p. 6. 
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higher education “faces a crisis.” (American education was Mr. Ar- 
buthnot’s first customer: it is always at one “crossroads” or another.) 
A crisis is dramatic and definable. It galvanizes to action. But in- 
creased enrollments will creep up on us gradually, though admittedly 
at an accelerated rate in the 1960's. 

We shall—somehow—build the dormitories, the stadia, and even 
the classrooms. It is improbable, however, that we will have any- 
where near enough qualified teachers to maintain even present teach- 
ing standards, let alone make needed improvements.* We must, in 
Lincoln’s words, “disenthrall ourselves.” Only by fresh thinking, 
coupled with the courage to experiment, can we meet the challenge 
of the vast numbers of students soon to descend on our institutions. 
(There is no equivalent of the Pure Food and Drug Act in higher 
education. The quality of education could be tragically diluted; few 
consumers would know the difference.) 

The need for searching analysis of our most precious faiths and pre- 
conceptions is eloquently set forth in a recent Ford Foundation study ° 
and in an excellent essay by Henry Steele Commager in The New 
York Times Magazine.’ Mr. Commager points out that we are prison- 
ers of our own traditions and habits. The ideal of the American uni- 
versity seems to be the encyclopedia; that is, it attempts to cover every 
branch and department of knowledge. He suggests that “not only 
should university administrators realize that printing and library 
science have made a good deal of lecturing superfluous and a great 
many elementary courses useless; they should also realize, too, that 
the vast increase in the range of knowledge makes it quite impossible 
for any one university to be in fact universal and that learning is of 
necessity a cooperative affair.” 

Continuing, Mr. Commager says: 

“Many of our major universities nevertheless persist in acting as if 
the burden of maintaining the whole corpus of learning rested upon 
them. Whether through vanity, zeal, or mere habit, they attempt to 
cover the whole range of learning and scholarship. There might have 
been some excuse for this ambition when universities were compara- 
tively few in number and when travel was slow and difficult; there is 
no justification for it now. 

“Certainly it is far more satisfactory—and far cheaper—to send 
students to the centers of specialized study of such subjects as Sanskrit 
or Byzantine history or classical archeology than for each major uni- 
versity to provide instruction in these subjects. It is not merely that 
universality is so expensive; it is rather that there are not enough 
first-rate classical archeologists or Byzantine scholars to go around.” 


‘The President’s Report, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1955, pp. 18-19. 

* Teachers for Tomorrow, Bulletin Number 2, Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, New York, New York, November 1955. 

* Henry Steele Commager, “The Problem Isn’t Bricks—It’s Brains,” New York Times 
Magazine, January 29, 1956, p. 12. 
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If I have labored the obvious, it is because—if I recall Justice 
Holmes—‘“the explanation of the obvious is sometimes more impor- 
tant than the elucidation of the obscure.” Cooperation, like Christian- 
ity, is a “good thing.” Few quarrel with it; still fewer practice it. 
Perhaps because the ideal of complementary specializations, of each 
school exercising restraint in what it offers, is truly a radical idea. 

The growth of interinstitutional cooperation will be dependent on 
two things: first, the “climate of opinion” in which university presi- 
dents, regents, alumni, operate; second, the availability of practical 
machinery to encourage cooperation. Cooperation rarely “just hap- 
pens.” The climate of opinion changes slowly, but it does change. It 
may change faster than we think, largely because of the availability 
of practical machinery. 

The interstate compacts in higher education are important because 
they provide a handy vehicle for cooperation—when universities wish 
to use them. Cooperation grows, I am convinced, slowly—through 
example and experience. We in the West gradually are developing 
confidence in regional cooperation as we see it working out to our 
mutual advantage. We believe that the potential for working to- 
gether has barely been tapped. 

Cooperation, whether between neighboring institutions, neighbor- 
ing states, or schools in an entire region, is—I repeat—an unexplored 
frontier in higher education. It calls for bold thinking, a willingness 
to experiment, a conviction that nothing second-best is ever good 
enough in American higher education. 
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Cooperative Planning To Meet the 
Needs of Increased Enrollments 


FLORA B. LUDINGTON 


Librarian 
Williston Memorial Library 
Mount Holyoke College 


Recorder 


Cooperation may very well add a new dimension to education 
and is as yet an almost unexplored frontier. Cooperative planning 
should have long-range objectives in order to secure public support 
within a community, state, or region. Duplication of educational facil- 
ities is widespread within states and is even greater where regions are 
considered. Each state may need a set of objectives as to its educational 
program, which in turn can be related to the needs of other states in 
the area. The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
and the Southern Regional Education Board are cited as examples of 
regional enterprises that merit study, involving as they do interstate 
compacts and representation by the educational community, legisla- 
tive bodies, and citizens groups. 

Possible areas of cooperation are identified as follows: 

A. Between publicly supported institutions within a state 

1. Budget-making and presentation, work with legislative groups 
and promotion of citizens’ understanding of educational objectives 

2. Admissions requirements 

3. Curriculum coordination, especially between senior institutions 
and junior colleges to facilitate transfer of credit 

4. Joint teacher education programs wherein the third year is of- 
fered by the junior college under the auspices of a teachers college 
with only the fourth year spent at the teachers college 

5. Joint doctoral degrees 

B. Between public and private institutions 

1. Admissions procedures 

2. Plans for increased enrollments 

3. Fund raising 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 32 was Thurman White, Dean, Exten- 
sion Division, The University of Oklahoma; resource persons were 
Robert C. Anderson, Associate Director for Administration, Southern 
Regional Education Board, Atlanta, Georgia, Norman Burns, Profes- 
sor of Education, The University of Chicago, and Ralph T. Esterquest, 
Director, The Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chicago, Illinois. 
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4. Functions and subject specialization 
5. Standards for graduate degrees, especially at the master’s degree 
level 
. University centers 
7. Interlibrary and research centers 


1. Regional cooperation 
. Programs at the graduate level 
2. Subsidization of students to attend out-of-state institutions rather 
than to expand in-state facilities 
3. Fund raising 
4. Joint work conferences of legislators and educators to discuss 
general problems of higher education 


Leadership for cooperative programs in higher education must come 
from the educational community. Abstract plans are apt to fail while 
understanding and support of specific projects promise greater suc- 
cess and allow for expansion and growth. Coming pressures of in- 
creased enrollments may very well bring about new opportunities for 
cooperation. As institutions work together the interrelationships of 
junior colleges and universities, of public and private institutions, 
become more apparent as do also the advantages to be gained from 
cooperative rather than competitive efforts. 


GROUP 33. 


Environment: 
a laboratory for effective 
education for democracy 


M. WELDON THOMPSON 


Chairman 
Division of Education and Psychology 
Lynchburg College 


ky all societies the development of citizenship consistent with the 
values of the existing culture has been one of the major aims of higher 
education. In this country, and especially in the minds of the stu- 
dents, higher education has increasingly placed emphasis upon voca- 
tional aims. However, educational leaders responsible for the plan- 
ning of undergraduate programs have sought and achieved a balance 
between the specialized demands of vocational education and the 
more general requirements of education for citizenship. Indeed, re- 
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cent movements related to the term “general education” have been 
conceived largely in terms of what are believed to be the citizenship 
needs of college students. Recent literature indicates a parallel em- 
phasis at the secondary school level. The American Association of 
School Administrators, in their 1954 Yearbook, Educating for Ameri- 
can Citizenship, brought together evidence from schools in every 
section of the country which revealed this trend. 

Since World War II the ideological struggle between democracy as 
it is conceived in this country and other ways of life has become 
clearer and has become intensified. We have tardily come to a realiza- 
tion that the basic values and beliefs which undergird the American 
way of life are but dimly understood by many of our supposedly edu- 
cated citizens, and that the rights and privileges of American democ- 
racy tend to be taken for granted without a corresponding acceptance 
of the responsibilities which must be assumed if these privileges are 
to be preserved. 

To be effective, education for democracy necessitates that students 
acquire a sound body of knowledge. Surely they should learn of our 
American heritage and its world backgrounds through the study of 
history, and of our political, economic, and social arrangements 
through study in the social sciences, and of our cultural background 
from our literature and the arts. But many will assert that knowledge 
alone is not enough. Students must acquire, also, skills that are needed 
in a democracy—skills which will permit them to become active and 
effective participating citizens. However, even the combination of 
knowledge and skill will not insure effective citizens, for without the 
attitudes which will stimulate the individual to make use of his knowl- 
edge and skill, these qualities may well be allowed to lie dormant and 
unused. Moreover, undergirding these three essential qualities of 
citizenship are the individual’s basic beliefs—the core values of his 
social philosophy by which he judges goodness in men and in their 
customs and in their institutions. The foregoing applies equally to 
secondary and higher education, but the undergraduate college has 
a unique opportunity to carry forward the activities of the secondary 
school to more realistic and meaningful levels. 

A generalization which is found frequently in recent literature on 
the subject of education for citizenship is that teaching students about 
democracy is not enough—they must have experiences which illustrate 
the concepts in a concrete way. This generalization seems consistent 
with modern psychological thought and appears to have become 
widely accepted by educators at all levels. However, as it is true for 
most of our educational problems, there are several schools of thought 
about what is implied for the college curriculum if we accept the 
basic premise. 

Some students of this question readily grant that knowing about 
democratic behavior is not enough, and that experience with actual 
events is needed. But, they ask, need this be direct, personal experi- 
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ence? May it not be vicarious experience of a high order? According 
to this point of view, if a college course is organized with some degree 
of flexibility, and if a friendly, relatively democratic atmosphere pre- 
vails, free discussion of realistic materials may be more rewarding, 
both in the mastery of theoretical concepts and in the relation of 
these concepts to life outside the classroom, than would be the limited 
kinds of field experience ordinarily available to undergraduates. 

Advocates of teaching by the case method subscribe generally to 
this view. In the case method, an effort is made to use “live” materials 
in the sense that the “cases” brought in for discussion are of recent 
origin and of immediate concern to current issues in the field under 
study, or else, by their nature, they illuminate such issues in a way 
to make them more meaningful. In a free discussion situation, where 
the instructor serves largely as a guide or resource person permitting 
a high degree of student leadership, it is held that the student is ex- 
periencing vicariously the events and situations of the case. Hence, 
the student is acquiring more than knowledge about citizenship—he 
is developing attitudes, understandings, and even skills in the proc- 
esses under discussion. Furthermore, he is doing so in the relatively 
controlled and measurable atmosphere of the classroom where maxi- 
mum use may be made of the student’s time and energy. 

Another point of view holds that the out-of-class college environ- 
ment provides a natural laboratory for effective education for demo- 
cratic living. The college campus, the argument goes, is a community 
in itself with many characteristics of the larger community of which 
it is a part. It has social classes and cliques, occupational and eco- 
nomic groupings, a political organization and political factions. As 
in the outside community, the campus community is subject to 
psychological tensions and pressures, and the usual sociological proc- 
esses are operating in much the same forms and degrees. Most, if not 
all, students participate in varying degrees in the organized or in- 
formal group activities on the campus to an extent that is probably 
higher, on the average, than do citizens in the larger community. 
Thus, it is held, students in the modern college, through out-of-class 
activities, are almost forced to acquire actual, first-hand experience 
which will equip them better for democratic living in their respective 
home communities, even though little or no conscious relationship is 
made between these activities and their course work. 

On the other hand, there are some who point out that campus life, 
with its varied citizenship opportunities, provides a rich and relatively 
untapped environmental resource for relating course materials and 
citizenship experience. For example, in one college where student 
government was under study with a view to probable revision, stu- 
dents in courses in four fields of study—history, sociology, psychology, 
and government—were permitted by their instructors to turn their 
attention to this question for a period of time. In these four disci- 
plines, generalizations and concepts which had been studied more or 
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less theoretically were re-examined to determine what bearing, if any, 
they might have on this question which was of real importance in the 
life of the campus. In this way, the campus became a laboratory for 
these courses, and at the same time, for experience in democratic 
citizenship. 

A fourth point of view which has been widely discussed in recent 
years holds that education in a democracy, to be really effective, must 
provide some active laboratory experience outside the classroom for 
each student. Advocates of this position believe that there is no more 
justification for offering courses in social sciences without laboratory 
experience than there is in the fields of the natural, life, or physical 
sciences. Whereas some who hold this view would accept the type of 
experience which used the campus community as the laboratory for 
education in democratic skills, others would prefer to have these ex- 
periences take place in the larger community itself. Powerful support 
for experience outside the classroom is available as the result of the 
work of two national programs, the Citizenship Clearing House and 
the Citizenship Education Project. 

These two national programs, each beginning in the late 1940's, 
have given their attention to the problem of effective education for 
democratic citizenship, and each, working independently of the other, 
has reached one common conclusion: that young citizens must have 
laboratory experience in democratic citizenship outside the classroom 
if the education is to be really effective and functional. 

The Citizenship Clearing House, affiliated with the Law Center of 
the New York University, has operated since 1947, with the support of 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. It is concerned almost solely 
with political citizenship, and the determination of ways and means 
by which colleges and universities may institute courses or broaden 
existing courses to include practical politics which will involve labora- 
tory or field work with the political parties. It takes the position that: 

“. . . in political science there can be no clear dichotomy between 
theory and practice . . . that politics is the laboratory of the political 
scientist, and we shall never fully understand the processes of govern- 
ment merely by observing political behavior or by listening to and 
reading about someone else’s observations.” ! 

The action program of the Citizenship Clearing House includes the 
sponsorship of summer workshops where, for a week, political scien- 
tists, some of their teaching colleagues, college administrators, and 
political leaders are brought together for a series of informal discus- 
sions. Also, numerous state and regional conferences on college train- 
ing for practical politics have been held under the auspices of the 
Citizenship Clearing House or its affiliated colleges, and a number of 
publications have appeared which set forth its activities and findings. 


1The Action Program of the Citizenship Clearing House, Citizenship Clearing 
House, New York University, New York, New York. 
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Of particular interest is the report of its survey evaluating college and 
university instruction in politics, Preparing College Men and Women 
for Politics. In describing this survey, the Clearing House states that: 

“Its findings supported the original thesis of the Citizenship Clear- 
ing House that training college men and women for politics was not 
a conspicuous part of the educational pattern. Of greater importance, 
this report focused attention on the general problem of the political 
ineffectiveness of college graduates and served as a foundation for . . . 
the action program that was initiated in 1952.” ? 

Although the central unit of the Citizenship Clearing House is 
located at New York University, there are a number of autonomous 
state or regional “affiliates” located at various colleges and universities 
from New England to California, each attempting to discover and 
practice ways of providing for active political participation by stu- 
dents. The affiliates have carried out a variety of specific activities, 
such as placing students in the political party of their choice, sponsor- 
ing conferences to stimulate interest in political activity, developing 
new courses and teaching techniques, encouraging closer contacts be- 
tween colleges and political parties, and many others. 

A second national program devoted to devising more effective ways 
of educating for democratic citizenship is the Citizenship Education 
Project sponsored by Teachers College, Columbia University, with 
financial support from the Carnegie Corporation. The Citizenship 
Education Project, or CEP as it has become widely known, differs 
from the Citizenship Clearing House in that the former has concen- 
trated its activities at the secondary school level through the affiliation 
of some 1,300 school systems in over 40 states. However, soon after it 
began in 1949, CEP began to experiment with the laboratory approach 
to the teaching of citizenship with two small college groups, one of 
which was from liberal arts colleges and the other from teachers 
colleges. Recently, CEP reported it is now working with some 150 
institutions of higher learning, although its work is concentrated in 
the teacher education function of most of them. 

Although CEP shares with the Citizenship Clearing House the 
fundamental belief that laboratory experience is essential to good 
teaching for democratic citizenship, the two programs differ in signifi- 
cant ways. CEP is not concerned with political activities exclusively, 
but accepts instead a much broader definition of citizenship. It takes 
the position that there are certain “premises” upon which American 
liberty is based, and that it is imperative that every American youth 
understand these premises and use them in guiding his actions and 
in judging the actions of other individuals and groups. CEP has 
compiled a list of these premises,’ derived from the Constitution, the 


* Tbid. 
3 Premises of American Liberty with Citation of Basic Documentation, Citizenship 
Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, 


1952. 
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Declaration of Independence, basic legislation, and major court de- 
cisions. Although CEP makes no claim that its list of premises is com- 
plete or final, it believes this to be a sound one which may be used as 
“the guiding light” of the Project. The CEP interpretation of citizen- 
ship is a broad one, seemingly in agreement with the concept “... 
the citizen who gives true faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America has civic responsibilities which begin in his own home and 
extend in ever-widening circles to the human and international 
problems beyond his country’s borders.” * Consistent with this concept 
of American citizenship, CEP asserts that citizenship education is not 
the preserve of the social studies but may properly be a part of the 
instruction in any subject or course. It recommends a method called 
the “Laboratory Practice” which is a learning experience that involves 
citizenship knowledge, attitudes, or skills in any field of study. A 
Laboratory Practice deals with real situations of genuine concern and 
interest to the learner, focused upon an educational purpose which is 
clear to the teacher and students; it involves the students in collecting 
firsthand information and taking some form of action based upon the 
findings. Basic to all this, a Laboratory Practice is always consciously 
related to one or more basic democratic values (premises). In order 
to assist teachers and students in carrying out the recommended ac- 
tivities, CEP has developed and published an impressive set of ‘‘teach- 
ing tools,” the most recent being a comprehensive guide to the selec- 
tion of teaching materials, Resources for Citizenship. The CEP publi- 
cation of greatest interest to higher education, Laboratory Practices 
in Citizenship Education for College Students, describes in some de- 
tail a variety of laboratory practices which have been carried out in 
various subject fields at a number of colleges. 

Although the four points of view which have been described may 
rest upon substantially different philosophies of teaching, they are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive as teaching methods. Conceivably, 
at least three of the described procedures may be used in a single 
course at different times. One may conduct a course using the case 
method as the prevailing teaching technique, drawing upon events of 
campus life for one or more of the cases, and at some point in the 
course carrying out an action project in connection with a real prob- 
lem in the outside community. 

College teachers are sometimes wary of the Laboratory Practice as 
a teaching method. They point out many problems which they believe 
such a method may introduce, and such questions as the following are 
asked: Are not laboratory methods time-consuming and, if so, where 
can the time be found in a course which already has a crowded sched- 
ule? If time is taken for laboratory experience, will course content 
have to be sacrificed at some point, and, if so, can this be justified? 
According to the experience of both the Citizenship Clearing House 


“Educating for American Citizenship, American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1954, p. 6. 
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and the Citizenship Education Project, there need be no essential loss 
of content—in fact, some of their evaluative data indicate that at least 
as much content may be included, and the outcomes of the course in 
terms of increased skills and improved attitudes are superior, so that 
the additional time consumption is fully compensated. 

That the introduction of laboratory methods in courses where such 
methods have not formerly been used may introduce problems for the 
college teacher is usually admitted. However, these problems are 
often or usually of local origin, so that broad generalizations of pos- 
sible solutions may not be tenable. For example, the college located 
in a small town, with a student body drawn largely from other parts 
of the state or nation will probably need to select different laboratory 
practices and make very different community arrangements from those 
made by a college located in a city and drawing its students largely 
from among local residents. The attitudes of the students toward the 
communities would be different in the two cases, and vice versa. In 
each community there are possible problems which may arise, such 
as: What community resources have educational value? How may 
these be evaluated? How do we develop willingness on the part of the 
community agencies to participate with the college in the educational 
task? Can the community be persuaded that it is desirable to permit 
students to participate in the solution of community problems that 
are really consequential? How can a teaching faculty develop a will- 
ingness and a readiness to join in using the community as a resource 
for laboratory experiences in connection with the citizenship values 
of their courses, and how can this college-community relationship be 
made mutually beneficial? 

Although these and many other questions are raised, it is an en- 
couraging fact that in many institutions of higher learning today, 
solutions are being formulated which are permitting and encouraging 
the use of the environment as a laboratory for effective education for 
democracy. 
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Effective Education for Democracy 


ELMER J. CLARK 


Associate Professor of Education, and 
Director of Graduate Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Recorder 


IL seems apparent that the methods used by colleges and univer- 
sities for the teaching of citizenship have been quite ineffective. Grad- 
uates of these institutions have failed to assume their obligations as 
participating citizens in our democracy. If our way of life is to survive, 
it will be essential that we make a real effort to improve our citizen- 
ship instruction. 

A major suggestion for the strengthening of citizenship education 
at the college level is to provide opportunities for laboratory-type ex- 
periences as a part of regular course instruction. These laboratory 
activities should have democratic values, should involve real problems, 
and should give the students experience as participating citizens, 
either in the college community or outside it. Laboratory practices, 
such as preparing a land-use atlas, watching polls, making a survey 
of community housing needs, and analyzing the results of a community 
bond issue, could be effective means for teaching the attitudes and 
skills of democratic citizenship. 

Another suggestion for the improvement of citizenship education 
is to coordinate a student’s course work with his campus activities. 
In the past, we have often assumed that these two elements of the 
life of a student were very divergent. However, it now seems apparent 
that each is dependent on the other. The student of political science, 
for example, should be encouraged to take part in campus activities, 
and these activities should be correlated with what he has learned in 
his classes. 

Perhaps the basic problem which exists in teaching citizenship at 
the college level is to encourage original thinking on the part of the 
student. In Central and South American countries, as well as in 
Europe, college students are often in the center of new plans and 
processes for the improvement of the community. The American stu- 
dent, on the other hand, is apt to accept the traditions and way of 
life handed down by parents and teachers. Certainly we must encour- 
age the college student to participate as an informed citizen if he 
is to carry his responsibility as a leader of the next generation. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 33 was Roy A. Price, Professor of Social 
Science and Education, Syracuse University. 
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GROUP 34. 


Educational Programs of 
Government and Industry: 
significance to higher education* 


RICHARD G. AXT 


Study Director for Institutional Research 
National Science Foundation 
Washington, D. C. 


I AM happy to have the opportunity to present some of the major 
programs of the Federal Government affecting higher education and 
some of the emerging questions in the relationships between the gov- 
ernment and higher education. You will understand, I am sure, that 
one person or even one government agency can no more speak for the 
Federal Government on such questions than can one individual or 
one institution for higher education. The number and the diversity 
of Federal Government programs involving higher education are in 
many ways analogous to the size and diversity of higher education 
itself. Just as there is really no system of higher education in this 
country, so there is no one Federal Government program in higher 
education, and it may even be questioned whether there are sufficient 
policy guide lines for the many programs which now exist. Because 
of space limitation, I will simply present five questions which are 
fundamental to a consideration of the problem and comment briefly 
on each. 

1. What has been the impact upon higher education of recent 
federal programs in this area—veterans’ education, sponsored research, 
housing loans, exchange of students with other nations, and so forth? 

Clearly the program of assistance to veterans of World War II and 
of the Korean conflict in continuing their education, and the pro- 
grams of scientific research at colleges and universities sponsored by a 
number of Federal Government agencies have each had a major im- 
pact upon our programs of higher education and upon many of our 
attitudes in this area. It is well known that more than 3,000,000 
veterans of World War II and Korea have been enabled by the so- 
called GI Bill of Rights to continue their education in colleges and 
universities; and, of course, millions also received training in programs 
of below college level. This is without doubt the largest program in 
history to aid individuals in continuing their education. 

What has been its impact upon higher education? First, of course, 
the GI Bill brought to the colleges a great many students who other- 


* The actual title of this paper was “Educational Programs of the Government.” 
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wise would not have attended. This program had the effect of helping 
to fill the educational gap created by World War II, and it has helped 
to meet the increasing need for highly trained personnel in all fields of 
endeavor. 

Second, as a direct result of the GI Bill, the colleges and universi- 
ties experienced record enrollments. While there were temporary dis- 
locations and inconveniences during the early years of this program 
both to the student and to the institution, it was demonstrated that 
the colleges and universities could within a short period of time almost 
double their enrollment. The lessons learned by the institutions in 
adapting themselves to the large veteran enrollment will no doubt 
stand them in good stead as the additional rising tide of enrollments 
reaches them during the next few years. 

Third, the GI Bill program accustomed us to the idea that the 
Federal Government might properly assist young people to attend col- 
lege. The generally successful record of the GI Bill college program 
is one of the major factors in the current consideration being given 
to a federal scholarship program. 

In the area of sponsored research, the Federal Government is cur- 
rently spending on the order of $150,000,000 a year in the support of 
scientific research at colleges and universities; and an additional 
$150,000,000 is expended annually in the operation of a number of 
large government-owned research centers, such as Los Alamos Labora- 
tory, the Argonne Laboratory in Chicago, and the Berkeley Radiation 
Laboratory, which are managed for the government under contract by 
universities. 

About two-thirds of this federal research support, exclusive of the 
research centers, has been in the physical sciences, almost one-third in 
the biological, medical, and agricultural sciences, and perhaps 5 per 
cent in the social sciences. Virtually none of these federal funds were 
for scholarly research in the humanities. 

Most of these federal research funds are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission, with smaller 
amounts coming from the Public Health Service, the Department of 
Agriculture, the National Science Foundation, and other agencies. 
The federal agencies for the most part supported applied and develop- 
mental research in fields related to their primary mission rather than 
basic, fundamental research, although the National Science Founda- 
tion’s program of research grants is a basic research program, and 
the other agencies mentioned support basic research in fields related 
to their missions. 

Federal research support has been a major factor in the remarkable 
growth of scientific research at universities and presently accounts for 
about one-half ot the universities’ collective research effort. The re- 
search activity of hundreds of professors and thousands of graduate 
students, and the financial support of many of these students is de- 
pendent upon federal funds, since the universities themselves with 
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presently available state and private funds, cannot support the current 
level of research activity. Educational institutions are deeply inter- 
ested in the impact of federal support on their research and educa- 
tional programs; in particular, the effect on the relative emphasis in 
the natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities, on the balance 
between basic and applied research, and on the number and quality 
of staff available for teaching. 

Such effects of federal research as were just mentioned are hard to 
measure and often turn out to be matters of judgment. There is little 
doubt, however, that federal research support has stimulated the edu- 
cational institutions into spending more of their own funds on re- 
search; not only in salaries, equipment, and the building of physical 
facilities, but also in bearing part of the indirect or overhead costs 
of such sponsored research. 

Some noticeable effect upon higher education can be found for each 
one of the other federal programs in higher education—the college 
housing loan program, fellowships for graduate students in many 
scientific fields, the ROTC programs, the Fulbright and other pro- 
grams of exchange of students with other nations, and so forth. 

2. What can be learned from experience with such programs about 
federal-institutional relationships? What is the likelihood of federal 
“control” of higher education? 

In each of the major federal programs in higher education with 
which I am familiar, the trend of federal-institutional relationship 
has been along the same lines—friction followed by the development 
of a modus vivendi—misunderstanding on both sides followed by a 
gradual appreciation of the problems and methods of operation of 
the universities, on the one hand, and the federal agencies, on the 
other. In the early years of the veterans’ educational program, for 
example, serious problems arose over such matters as the reimburse- 
ment of tuition by the government, the determination of the proper 
level of reimbursement for institutions which did not have a “custom- 
ary” tuition fee or where that fee obviously was too low, the reporting 
of the veterans’ class attendance, the definition of a full-time student, 
and so forth. For the most part such problems have been satisfactorily 
resolved, and the general opinion is that satisfactory relationships now 
exist between the colleges and the Veterans Administration. 

In federal support of scientific research there were, in the early 
stages, troublesome problems growing in part out of the fact that in 
many cases the business details were handled by procurement officers 
on the federal side who took the same approach that they were ac- 
customed to use in buying machinery or food from profit-making 
organizations, and by college business officers with neither experience 
in accounting for government funds nor the necessary detailed cost 
data. Misunderstandings also occurred with respect to security meas- 
ures on the campus, the clearance of university personnel for 
handling classified information, and the rate at which faculty mem- 
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bers and other institutional personnel should be paid from federal 
funds. 

The most serious of such problems in the research relationship be- 
tween the government and the institutions have been resolved as the 
major federal agencies in this area developed the “know-how” to 
handle research support funds on a sound basis and acquired staff who 
were familiar with the way in which university research is carried out. 

The same encouraging development of cooperative relationships be- 
tween the federal agencies and the colleges and universities has char- 
acterized most other federal programs in higher education, although 
some degree of problems and frictions will always be with us. 

Since federal programs affecting higher education are administered 
by a large number of agencies, are not “coordinated” in any one 
place in Washington, and individually have been operated in a man- 
ner generally satisfactory to the institutions, there might seem to be 
a clear-cut case for the proposition that no federal “control” of higher 
education exists and that none is likely. Federal control of higher 
education, in the sense of conscious direction from one central gov- 
ernment agency, is indeed a very remote possibility. 

There is, however, the possibility and even the likelihood that the 
numerous federal programs affecting higher education, established as 
they are primarily to meet the special educational or research needs 
of the respective agencies, may add up to a kind of unplanned in- 
fluence on higher education which should be of as much concern to 
educators as the remote possibility of direct federal control. 

Two years ago, at the Ninth National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, James L. McCaskill, Director of the Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations of the National Education Association, com- 
mented on this question as follows: 

“I should like to suggest to you first of all that the time has come 
for organized higher education to stop dealing with the Federal 
Government, on the one hand, as if it were a generous and somewhat 
absentminded relative from whom donations can be solicited on most 
any plausible pretext; or, on the other hand, as if it were a totali- 
tarian authority seeking to enslave the minds of free men by seizing 
control of schools and colleges. It is time to realize that we ourselves 
encourage federal control of education by going from agency to 
agency with our hand out for federal money for this or that special 
program. 

“. .. It stands to reason that the American taxpayer and the 
American college and university would be a lot better off if federal 
money were used to support broad, general programs in higher edu- 
cation—loans for construction of both residence and instruction facili- 
ties; scholarships for general education or for graduate research in 
all fields, not just the natural sciences; contracts with higher institu- 
tions for support of basic research, leaving applied research and de- 
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velopment to be carried on by industry or in the government’s own 
laboratories.” + 

This quotation seems to be equally relevant to the next question. 

3. Should consideration be given to federal programs to assist the 
institutions in meeting the “rising tide” of enrollments? in building 
physical facilities? in maintaining quality in the face of numbers? in 
obtaining faculty? 

I will not try to comment on this very large question of federal 
policy, except to say that it appears that the time has arrived for the 
institutions and their organizations to study the problem with great 
care and, if possible, arrive at a set of guide lines within which spe- 
cific prosposals could be considered; guide lines which might be of 
value also in connection with industrial and other philanthropic 
support. 

4. Should federal education and training benefits be extended to 
the present group of ex-service men and women; that is, those who 
entered the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, the cut-off date for 
the Korean GI Bill? 

As you no doubt know, persons who entered the Armed Forces 
after January 31 of 1955 are not eligible for the educational and 
training and other so-called readjustment benefits which the veterans 
of World War II and Korea received. As the numbers of ex- 
servicemen without such benefits begin to enter civilian life in sub- 
stantial numbers, public interest in the possible extension of such 
educational assistance can be expected to increase. 

In a year or so, the number of college students who receive Korean 
“GI Bill” benefits, now about 300,000, will begin to drop sharply. 
It is estimated that the number of ex-servicemen discharged annually 
without such eligibility; that is, who entered the Armed Forces after 
January 31, 1955, will be about 70,000 in fiscal year 1956, 180,000 in 
1957, 350,000 in 1958, and 530,000 in 1959. In July 1959, it is ex- 
pected that only 770,000 servicemen with Korean GI Bill eligibility 
will still be in the Armed Forces. 

It is interesting to note that in January of 1956, Senator Neuberger, 
on behalf of himself and eight other Senators, introduced Senate Bill 
2962 which would extend the provisions of Public Law 550—the 
Korean GI Bill—until such time as Selective Service ceased to oper- 
ate. The bill would also provide for the separate payment of tuition 
and fees; a provision of the World War II program which was elim- 
inated from the Korean program. 

It should be recognized that the indefinite extension of educa- 
tional benefits to a special group, the ex-servicemen, is an extremely 
important question of national policy. It is expected that the Presi- 


} James L. McCaskill, “What Does the Increasing Activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Higher Education Mean for the Coll and Universities?”, Current Issues 
in Higher Education, 1954, Association for Higher Education, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1954, pp. 156, 157. 
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dent’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, headed by General Omar 
Bradley, will make recommendations to the President on this matter 
sometime in the spring of 1956. 

Such questions as the following need to be considered: Should the 
peacetime ex-serviceman be classed as a “veteran” with all that that 
might imply for benefits other than educational? Would it be desir- 
able to take a fresh approach to what is likely to be a long-range 
problem? For example, the needs of some peacetime ex-serviceman 
might be better met in a general federal scholarship program in 
which he has some slight preference or some limited automatic en- 
titlement. Alternatively, a very limited governmental obligation to 
the peacetime ex-serviceman could be recognized by granting limited 
educational benefits to those who served only the mandatory two years 
of active duty, and the essential continuity of active duty and reserve 
duty could be recognized by granting additional educational bene- 
fits, beyond the minimum, based on either additional active duty 
over two years or satisfactory service in the ready reserve. 

It can be argued, of course, that the sound way to meet educa- 
tional needs is through programs serving the whole population and 
not just a special group. On the other hand, can the nation afford 
the possible loss of talent and trained personnel which might result 
if the educational needs of the peacetime ex-serviceman are not 
promptly met? 

5. Is there a need for the institutions of higher education and for 
related professional organizations to develop a broad over-all policy 
toward present and future federal programs, analogous to the guide 
lines adopted by organizations of elementary and secondary edu- 
cators? 

It can be said that while the institutions and their organizations 
have on the whole dealt effectively with specific issues in federal- 
institutional relationships as they have arisen, over-all guide lines, 
analogous to the principle that the Federal Government should deal 
with elementary and secondary education through the established, 
over-all state agencies, have not been developed. 

Of course, the organization of higher education is more complex 
than that of elementary and secondary education—there are not only 
the hundreds of private colleges and universities, but also the many 
states where even the public institutions are not all under one board 
or authority. 

Nevertheless, more and more educators would agree with the last 
part of Mr. McCaskill’s previously quoted statement: 

“, . . the future pattern of relationships between higher education 
and the Federal Government will in the long run reflect the willing- 
ness of higher education to develop constructive and positive policies 
for the Federal Government to adopt. It is my earnest hope that the 
era of pleading for special educational interests, the era of every 
man for himself and devil take the hindmost, the ad hoc era, to 
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characterize it in a phrase, is drawing to a close as far as we are con- 
cerned, and that higher education is now ready to propose and sup- 
port federal educational policies that will bring credit alike to the 
government and to the profession.” ? 

Such action by higher education seems all the more needed now 
so that the Presidential committee on educational problems beyond 
the high school level, which the President announced in January of 
1956, may have constructive proposals before it. 


GROUP 34. 


Educational Programs of 
Government and Industry: 
significance to higher education* 


KENNETH A. MEADE 


Director 

Educational Relations Section 
Public Relations Staff 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Eoucation is in the limelight as it never has been before. 
Nearly every newspaper and magazine has some comment to make 
on education and its problems—and rightly so—because education 
is about the biggest and most important enterprise in this country, 
particularly as it affects our future. 

Some people consider the prime objective of education to be that 
of aiding individual students in improving themselves and develop- 
ing their abilities to the end that they may enjoy full and useful 
lives. Others state that the task of education is to produce all the 
engineers, scientists, doctors, and all the other professionally educated 
people that our economy needs. 

Probably a more accurate objective that we would all agree on is 
a compromise—a combination of the two. I say this because in in- 
dustry, with few exceptions, we employ “people” not “degrees” or 
graduates of a particular course. By way of illustration I would like 
to outline briefly the results of a recent qualitative survey made by 
one of the larger manufacturing divisions of General Motors. 

In making a rather careful analysis of the college graduates in their 


* Ibid., p. 157. 
* The actual title of this paper was “Educational Programs of Industry.” 
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employ to determine the significant characteristics that make for 
satisfactory progress, they found it desirable to classify the graduates 
into one of the following groups: (1) those who have made out- 
standing progress; (2) those who have made only satisfactory prog- 
ress; (3) those who have made little or no progress—in this group 
were included those who have left the organization, as well as those 
still on the payroll. 

Employees in each of these groups were studied to see whether 
certain individual traits or characteristics are predominantly associ- 
ated with one group or another. 

The appraisal of the individuals was made on the basis of the 
judgments of several principal executives who had observed these 
graduates and who were qualified to make such an evaluation. They 
carefully studied each situation involving the man, his abilities, his 
background, his temperament, his personality, et cetera, on the one 
hand, and his working environment, including associates, superiors, 
and subordinates, on the other. 

One of the findings in their analysis was that some of the most 
revealing information as to the characteristics responsible for satis- 
factory progress on the part of some graduates was brought out in 
accounting for the lack of progress on the part of others. It appears 
from this analysis that an individual’s progress and the level of re- 
sponsibility which he may ultimately reach is determined by the 
absence of any pronounced weakness coupled with the presence of 
certain superior abilities. It seems, too, that outstanding people 
succeed by doing things that get results. If minor weaknesses do 
exist, outstanding people succeed in getting results that overshadow 
these weaknesses. 

It was generally agreed that the graduate whose progress can be 
classified as definitely unsatisfactory has a pronounced weakness in 
one or more of the following areas: 

1. Ability to work with others—ability to fit into the team 

2. Integrity—considerably beyond simple honesty to include intel- 
lectual honesty or mental integrity as one of the most essential char- 
acteristics for satisfactory progress 

3. Health—physical and mental 

4. Adaptability—particularly with respect to company policies, 
work assignments, supervisors, and associates 

5. Willingness to work for long-range goals—the willingness to 
exercise the necessary self-discipline, expend the necessary energy, 
apply the necessary personal effort, and to accept the inevitable per- 
sonal sacrifices and inconveniences required to qualify for positions 
of responsibility 

It was found that the lack of educational or technical ability was 
not cited except in very rare cases as the principal cause for failure 
to make satisfactory progress. This is in agreement with the results 
of other studies that have been made in this area. On the other 
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hand, we should not discount the importance of native ability and 
adequate preparation as determining factors in success or failure. 
Certainly both are essential to satisfactory progress. However, since 
college graduates are a highly selected group to begin with, this 
lessens the likelihood of these factors being a cause for failure in the 
group studied. 

On the other hand, the study showed that those graduates who 
have made outstanding progress generally exhibited, and to a very 
high degree, the following characteristics: 

1. They not only got along well with others, but their human re- 
lations characteristics are definitely an asset to their over-all qualifi- 
cations. 

2. They are painstakingly objective in carrying out their assign- 
ments. 

3. They are adaptable to various.and changing work situations 
and work environments. 

4. They take things in their stride. 

5. They see and appreciate the necessity of acquiring experience, 
knowledge, viewpoints, and skills beyond the immediate requirements 
of their present job in order to reach their long-range objectives. 

6. They have balance. 

7. They see themselves and their jobs and their employers with a 
kind of detached perspective. 

8. They have wide interests and broad viewpoints. 

To me this points up rather vividly the importance of personal self- 
development. 

The foregoing outlines the opinions of a management group on 
what makes for success among college graduates in industry. Now let 
us look at it another way—from the eyes of a recent graduate who 
has been successful in industry. 

Some eight years ago we employed a business administration gradu- 
ate with a Ph.D. degree and placed him in one of our Division’s 
training programs. He has progressed rapidly and now is responsible 
for the supervision of several hundred people in the plant where he 
works. Following is a letter he recently wrote to the man who origi- 
nally interviewed him and who advised him on entering a training 
program in a manufacturing plant. 

“The opportunity to outline some of my experiences with the cor- 
poration is welcomed for two reasons: First, these experiences have 
completely reoriented my thinking on how best to train for positions 
of higher responsibility and, second, because my strong personal con- 
viction is that college graduates entering industry must approach 
their training with a healthy mental attitude, purposeful enthusiasm, 
and abiding humility. 

“Let me illustrate these reasons by offering some broad personal 
conclusions on college graduates in training for industrial positions: 
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“1. The most effective training in an industry is a variety of on-the- 
job training assignments. A limited introductory period of orientation 
to company policies, procedures, and organization is desirable. For 
example, after nine months of corporation and division orientation 
at the general offices in Detroit, my position classification has changed 
seven times in eight years. 

“2. The best training for a staff position is acquired in a Line posi- 
tion. Since staff functions such as labor relations, personnel adminis- 
tration, production and material control, labor standards, et cetera, 
are services to the Line organization, a thorough understanding of 
the Line organization’s problems and viewpoint acquired at firsthand 
is indispensable training for anyone seeking a staff position. 

“3. Any job assignment should be accepted cheerfully and per- 
formed to the best of the graduate’s ability. In order to understand 
the essentiality of the various jobs that make industry tick, the college 
graduate will spend many hours on clerical, accounting, manufactur- 
ing, and other assignments. For instance, one of my early assignments 
was repairing auto bodies. Ten hours a day for three months were 
spent in hard physical labor. Though my leg and back muscles ached 
without respite, my fingernails became encrusted with sealer, and my 
eyes smarted from weld flashes, this assignment proved invaluable 
training for later Line supervisory responsibilities. 

“4. As the graduate moves through various training posts, he must 
expect discouragements along with encouragements. The long-range 
view—15, 20, 25 years—must be paramount. Immediate monetary 
rewards will not flow from his efforts. The graduate must remember 
that staff assignments pay at a higher rate and earlier but have a lower 
earnings plateau than Line assignments. Special meanings should not 
be read into every promotion and personnel action made in the organ- 
ization which might have affected him personally. 

“Forget the picture of yourself ensconced in a comfortable, high- 
back chair in a large, paneled office replete with an attractive secre- 
tary, refrigerated Thermos jug, and air conditioning. Your early places 
of work may be somewhat drab, hot, noisy, and dusty. Your hours 
on the factory floor will probably exceed the hours in a swivel chair. 

“5. A college degree entitles the graduate to no special consideration 
in industry. What the graduate does and how he does it after he is 
on the payroll are his qualifications for the future. The college man 
must remember that industry has many men in major and minor 
posts who had all the mental endowments to become college graduates 
with M.B.A. and other degrees, but who, because of family reasons 
or personal choice, did not attend college. 

“6. If the college trainee is married, he should be sure his wife 
fully understands what an industrial training job means to their fam- 
ily life. Moves from plant city to plant city may be frequent. Homes 
must be sold, carefully-made vacation plans altered. Children will be 
plucked from one school and enrolled elsewhere. Extended periods 
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away from home may be required. Extra hours on weekends and at 
the office desk after the official workday ends will jell problems. 

“7. The best teacher is experience. Every day the graduate is in 
contact with men who have devoted lifetimes to certain functions. 
By being a good listener, asking pertinent questions, refraining from 
espousals of his personal philosophies, and learning to sift facts from 
opinions, the college graduate will complement his own growing ex- 
perience with the rich experience of his business associates. 

“8. The graduate must realize that his thoughts, suggestions, and 
reports, despite their demonstrated practicability on paper, may be 
adopted slowly and sometimes reluctantly by the organization. Some 
of his most worthy contributions may be summarily rejected. To an 
eager college man this slow osmosis of ideas may be highly frustrating. 
Accordingly, the graduate must develop the patience of Job, the tact 
of a diplomat, and the persuasiveness of a Dale Carnegie Disciple. 

“9. The college graduate in industry should radiate optimism in 
the face of pessimism. Youth is traditionally optimistic, and industry 
looks to youth for fresh ideas and viewpoints and an indomitable 
spirit of success. The graduate who, in the face of frustrations, real 
or fancied, loses this optimism and becomes cynical and bitter has 
effectively stymied his career. 

“10. Lastly, the college graduate in industry should realize that in 
the growing competition of the future, he has the advantage of formal 
training to assist in analyzing problems, in evolving various solutions 
to these problems, and on the basis of all available data, to select the 
best solution. This is the college graduate’s unique contribution to 
industry—not the mass of lecture notes, the aging library of texts and 
casebooks, or the Phi Beta Kappa Key. 

“Industry in increasing numbers is seeking out college graduates 
because they hold the promise of the future in their hands and brains. 
These college men will succeed or fail in the last analysis on the basis 
of the quality and quantity of their contribution to the success of the 
corporation. Many long, hard, and at times discouraging hours of 
toil are the Modus Operandi. Enthusiasm, optimism, and humility 
are the catalysts. The rewards and perquisites for those who succeed 
are indeed worth the effort.” 

What do these observations point up as one of the important jobs 
of college educators whose students go into business and industry? In 
my opinion they emphasize the following: 

First, it is important that the graduate leave school with a sound 
preparation in the fundamentals of business operation. 

Second, that he may have a healthy attitude toward work. This 
means that to be successful and happy in his job, he must look on 
work as an opportunity to make a contribution and not as drudgery 
that must be endured so he can make a living. If he wishes to pro- 
gress, he must be willing to make personal sacrifices. Finally, he 
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should work on the principle that security is attained through work 
and opportunity not through other means. 

Third, he must have a healthy attitude toward people. Business and 
industry are dependent on teamwork. Those who attain manage- 
ment responsibilities must always consider the equities of everyone 
affected by the business, shareholders, employees, and customers. 

Fourth, he must have a healthy attitude toward living. This in- 
cludes a sound code of business ethics founded on personal character 
and integrity. 

In the conduct which men expect of each other, for the betterment 
of the world, the person in business is measured in the same abstract 
units which are applied to men of all professions and callings. I am 
firmly convinced that no one—whatever his calling—can take the 
whole credit for his achievements or his contributions. His abilities 
and the natural resources with which he works have been provided by 
his Creator. Without some measure of divine guidance his efforts 
could never reach their greatest possibilities. By the same token, man 
cannot devise or apply any code of ethics worthy of the name without 
the aid of some power greater than himself. Whatever be his inner 
character—Ethikos, from the Greek—his actions and attitudes will 
record it to the pleasure or displeasure of his comrades and his God. 

Educators are faced with an important responsibility in starting 
students along a road of self-development toward some ultimate goal 
in life. Industry is charged with the equally important responsibility 
of assisting the graduates employed in continuing the process of per- 
sonal self-development which they started in college. Working to- 
gether education and industry can help college graduates to take their 
places in society—to become good and useful citizens in their com- 
munities—to have a satisfactory family life—and to succeed and be 
happy in their chosen work or vocation. 
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Educational Programs of 
Government and Industry 


RUTH G. WEINTRAUB 


Director of Graduate Studies 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


Recorder 


Veterans’ education grants, sponsored research, housing loans, 
and the exchange of student programs with other nations all have had 
an impact on American higher education. In addition to the fact that 
the GI Bill brought to the colleges many students who otherwise 
would not have attended, it accustomed us to the idea that the 
Federal Government might properly assist young people to attend 
college. 

In the area of sponsored, scientific research, the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending over $150,000,000 a year at colleges and universities. 
In addition, it is spending an equal amount in large government- 
owned research centers which are managed for the government under 
contract with universities. Federal research support now accounts for 
about one-half of the universities’ collective research effort. This re- 
search, mainly in the sciences, causes imbalance in the social sciences 
and humanities. It also affects the number and quality of the staff 
available for teaching in these areas. 

Educators are greatly concerned as to whether the numerous federal 
programs affecting higher education have added up to an unplanned, 
“indirect” control or influence on higher education. They are con- 
fronted with the problem as to whether institutions for higher educa- 
tion and their related professional organizations are developing broad, 
over-all policies toward federal programs analogous to the guide lines 
adopted by elementary and secondary school educators. 

It is evident that industry now recognizes as it never has before that 
industry and government have a similar stake in higher education. 
Both have a role to play, not a competitive but rather a supple- 
mentary one. 

There is considerable support from education to the effect that 
industry should: 

1. Provide guidance materials which could be used beginning at 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 34 was J. Whitney Bunting, Consultant, 
Educational Research, Educational Relations Services Department, 
General Electric Company, New York, New York; resource person was 
Laurence E. Saddler, William, Lynde, and Williams, Psychological 
Consultants to Management, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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the junior high school level, and extending upwards, describing the 
needs of industry for the well-trained individual. 

2. Provide summer work experience for secondary school and col- 
lege teachers. 

3. Give scholarship aid to prospective college students and supple- 
ment this by additional grants to colleges accepting these students. 

4. Send engineers and other industrial supervisors to schools and 
colleges for a year at a time, thus providing a new type of sabbatical 
system for industry. 

5. Take the initiative in encouraging competitive salary rates for 
college staffs. 

Industry, elementary and secondary schools, the colleges, and all 
levels of government should cooperate to locate individuals with 
ability at an early age and to motivate them to reach their optimum 
capacities and thus maximize the nation’s manpower potential. 


GROUP 35. 

State and Regional Associations 

of Higher Education: 

methods of strengthening higher education 


CECIL W. POSEY 


Executive Secretary 
Oregon Education Association 
Portland, Oregon 


Tue Association for Higher Education of the National Education 
Association claims a membership of over 17,000 teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other leaders in higher education from more than 1,600 
institutions of all types in all states and territories and 18 foreign 
countries. —To my knowledge this is the only organization in higher 
education where all persons on that level may develop policy, work 
toward common objectives, meet on a common ground for the ex- 
change of ideas, develop academic standards, develop standards of 
economic welfare for the profession, and work with the 650,000 mem- 
bers of the National Education Association and the more than 
1,100,000 members of the various professional state education asso- 
ciations. ; 
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From my limited perspective, the organizational pattern in higher 
education is very confused. When I compare the progress made by 
the National Education Association and the state education associa- 
tions within the last quarter century, the lack of common goals, aims, 
and standards in higher education becomes more disappointing. 

A survey of the 48 states in the fall of 1955 did not reveal a single 
state where a strong association for higher education was in existence. 
This would indicate no common meeting ground for all the persons 
engaged in higher education. 

An association of higher education at the state level could provide 
policy-forming conferences for all persons engaged in higher educa- 
tion. It could provide for an exchange of papers and presentations 
of the various course offerings. Research conferences, both specialized 
and general, would be facilitated. Recruitment of students, the estab- 
lishment of standards, determination of course requirements, develop- 
ment of curricula, the interrelationship of departments, and many 
common areas of the college program could be developed using all 
the talent available in the area of higher education. 

A common attack could be developed centering upon the economic 
ills affecting higher education. Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. Tick- 
ton in a recent study entitled Teaching Salaries Then and Now 
brought to the attention of the public what we all know, that salaries 
of professional educators have suffered a terrific loss over the last 50 
years. Research in higher education on a broad front is needed in 
the area of salaries. In the three West Coast states salaries of college 
instructors are below that of public school teachers. 

College enrollment for 1955-1956 is estimated at more than 3,000,000 
and assuming 40 per cent attendance of the college-age group by 1970- 
1971 an estimated 5,443,932 college students will be enrolled. College 
and university staff members number approximately 240,000 during 
the current year. Assuming 40 per cent enrollment of college-age 
students by 1970-1971, there will be a need for 453,661 college staff 
members. There is now no unified approach in meeting this problem. 

Many divisive forces are at work which will make it difficult to 
achieve more unity at the higher education level. Academic tradition, 
historical precedent, public vs. private, religious institutions closely 
allied to strong religious interests, jealousy among departments, local 
and regional accrediting agencies, academic and learned societies, 
individual boards of trustees for state institutions lobbying at state 
legislatures are some of the divisive forces at work. 

Many of these divisive forces are good because they tend to build 
individuality and to develop new frontiers. But in the field of higher 
education there should develop some unity of purpose and an organ- 
ization that makes possible the professional growth necessary both in 
the field of personnel and in academic offerings. Furthermore, the 
cliques and small controlling forces should be more amenable to the 
will of all qualified persons in the field of higher education. 
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In an effort to satisfy some of the felt needs of higher educational 
personnel in the field of economic welfare many college instructors 
in Oregon are joining the Oregon State Employees Association. This 
organization includes highway workers, office personnel, state insti- 
tutional employees, and other skilled and unskilled workers. 

A quarter of a century ago elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers had different levels of training and it was questionable as to 
whether the two groups could ever work together in a single profes- 
sional organization. The great advance in raising professional stand- 
ards for all elementary and secondary teachers has erased these differ- 
ences. Today, it is difficult to ascertain where a person teaches by the 
amount of education he has acquired. Many public school salary 
schedules provide a column for the Ph.D. Most of these public school 
Ph.D.’s are paid higher salaries than college Ph.D.’s. Thus, the bar- 
rier created by college degrees can possibly be erased between those 
teachers who teach in the elementary and secondary schools and those 
teachers who teach and administer in our colleges and universities. 

I may be extremely naive in suggesting that an association of higher 
education at the state level involving all personnel at that level might 
effectively weld together the divisive forces, bring into play all the 
creative talent, provide for special interest areas, strengthen academic 
offerings, and provide better financial support and security for the 
individuals and institutions at that level. This has been done for 
the elementary and secondary school personnel and programs at the 
state level through the various state education associations. 

There is now a gap between the elementary and secondary schools 
and the institutions of higher education. It is entirely conceivable 
that personnel at both levels are interested in the development of an 
educated citizenry and the goals and aims can become cooperative in 
nature. 

State educational associations hold the opinion that the educative 
process is continuous from the kindergarten through the graduate 
school. Therefore, I feel that an association of higher education at 
the state level is entirely feasible and would receive help and support 
from the existing state education associations and that both groups 
in turn weuld derive greater strength from the cooperative effort. 

Frank Baxter of the University of Southern California recently 
stated: 

“I believe when the story of America is told, historians of the future 
will say that never in all the history of mankind has there been such 
an idealistically conceived social experiment as that of American mass 
education during the early 20th Century. Mass education is a tre- 
mendous and justifiable thing, but of course its results are imperfect 
if you are looking for an immediate high level of success.” 

Now in this school year 1955-1956, there are more than 1,200,000 
persons in the elementary and secondary schools and 240,000 in the 
institutions of higher education engaged in this great social experi- 
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ment. Twenty per cent of the United States’ population is now en- 
rolled in some type of educational institution and by 1965, 25 per cent 
of our population will be enrolled. The challenge is staggering and 
the results may well determine the destiny of our nation. The com- 
plexity of organizing the educational forces of our nation so that suc- 
cess may be assured seems an insurmountable task. 

I have every assurance that the intellectual capacity of those charged 
with this challenge is sufficient to arrive at the correct decisions. 


GROUP 35. 


State and Regional Associations 
of Higher Education: — 
methods of strengthening higher education 


H. R. REIDENBAUGH 


Executive Secretary 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Universities 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


I; one measures strength by numbers alone, there should be no fear 
that higher education will suffer because of a lack of interest or sup- 
port on the part of state and regional organizations. A glance at the 
Education Directory, Part 4, Education Associations, which is com- 
piled by the United States Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, will indicate that practically every segment 
of administration and faculty has organized at the national and state 
levels. 

A lingering perusal of this Directory might very well raise a ques- 
tion as to whether or not higher education has permitted itself and 
its segments to become overorganized. The infinite number and con- 
fining titles of these organizations suggest that there is overlapping 
and duplication; that many representative organizations are working 
at cross purposes; that many are mere splinter efforts, and that most 
institutians and individuals are straining their budgets, increasingly 
with the years, to support the dues structures of these organizations. 

One cannot be hypercritical at the seeming overabundance of asso- 
ciations. It is, perhaps, an American trait that when there is a truth 
to be advanced, or a feeling to be fostered, an association should be 
formed. It is, perhaps, an inherent trait of our republican form of 
government that we regard the creation of an association to pursue 
a common’ object as our strongest means of enrolling the support of 
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great numbers. Alexis de Tocqueville was moved to note over a 
hundred years ago that among democratic nations, where all citizens 
are independent and relatively feeble, they can do hardly anything 
by themselves, and they therefore, “fall into a state of incapacity, if 
they do not learn voluntarily to_help each other.” It is undoubtedly 
out of this recognition of the fact that there is force in numbers, that 
we have seen the growth of so many organizations within the field of 
higher education. We have recognized that mutual assistance removes 
an individual from the role of being an isolated man, and makes him 
a part of a movement whose recommendations merit consideration. 

Accepting the fact that these associations do exist, our problem 
then is not one of reducing, nor, I pray, of increasing the number, 
but rather of how to use those we have more effectively. 

There are two basic problems here. The first concerns itself with 
efficient utilization of available opportunities in a single organization; 
the second with interassociation cooperation. 

In commenting on the first point, I would first note that whether 
an association is just forming, or has been in existence for some time, 
it must be prepared to answer three important questions to its con- 
stituent members at all times: (1) Why does it exist? (2) What does 
it have to offer? (3) Does it merit support? If an association is unable 
to justify its existence and its offerings, then it merits neither support 
nor attention. This may be an unnecessary comment, but I fear that 
the purposes of too many organizations have long since been lost, 
while its members are busily grinding an eight pound axe to cut a 
half ounce twig. The statement is a strong one, but I feel very deeply 
that an organization must be as responsible to the general welfare of 
education as it is to its own interests. 

Let me note here with just as much conviction, that an association 
that fails to represent all of its members, is no better than one that 
neglects those outside its constituency. Domination of policy and 
activities by any one segment will obviously negate the effectiveness 
of the association and eventually spell its doom as member support is 
gradually withdrawn. Those who are concerned with the everyday 
work of an association, and who realistically seek to serve all of their 
members, are well aware that ‘“‘need” is not nearly so important as 
“want.” Which is by way of saying that there are few opportunities 
for the idealist to rise and shake some holy shibboleth. Educational 
organizations are established to provide, in varying degrees, service 
to its members, and the general area of education. In order to do 
their job well, they must provide continuing visitation and corre- 
spondence. Thus, the views of the members can be gathered, and 
related to the governing boards, from whose considerations will evolve 
an active program, which meets with general approbation. 

If such an association is strong, and both responsive and responsible 
to its members, its services will be of value directly or indirectly to the 
whole structure of higher education. 
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What, then, are the opportunities for service? I would tend to de- 
fine them in terms of the workings of my own Association, and thus 
would offer the following breakdown: (1) relations with other educa- 
tional agencies and associations, (2) relations with the state govern- 
ment, (3) statistics and research, (4) consultative activities, and (5) 
reporting. Since each of these usually involves one or more of the 
others, it would be difficult to define them categorically. For the 
purpose of consideration, I shall attempt to delineate some of the 
various activities of the Association, with no attention given to the 
order of their importance. 

First, I would mention the benefit of relationships with the state 
agencies. In commenting on this point, I do not refer primarily to 
the department of public instruction, or the bureau of higher educa- 
tion within the department, although I am sure one can see the neces- 
sity of continuous liaison with the chief educational agency within 
the commonwealth. Not only can the Association office be called in 
for consultative purposes relative to new educational programs, 
teacher certification, state planning, possible new regulations, or re- 
search problems, but also may report much of this to its members 
and interpret the responsibilities of institutions. And, too, it often 
acts as a representative for its members in matters relative to individ- 
ual problems which may arise in dealings with the education depart- 
ment. 

It does not follow that because one is an educational association, 
that it must confine its relationships to the pertinent state agency. If 
an association is to serve its members well, it must be completely con- 
versant with the structure of the state government, and the ways in 
which executive, legislative, and judicial departments may relate to 
higher education. The importance of being en rapport with state 
agencies may be indicated with these examples: relations with the 
office of the attorney general for interpretations of laws affecting the 
corporate structure of the colleges and universities, or any influence 
of new legislation on annuity and pension plans; discussions with the 
department of labor and industry relative to state regulations on the 
handling of radio active materials used in college laboratories; co- 
operation with the department of property and supplies as regards 
distribution of federal surplus property to higher education institu- 
tions; conferences with the departments of welfare and public assist- 
ance, which lead to an interpretation of their needs for trained per- 
sonnel to the colleges and universities; and periodic checks with the 
bureau of revenue concerning the tax-exempt status of independent 
institutions. 

Responsibilities in dealing with the state legislature are particularly 
important, and usually time-consuming. It is the responsibility of the 
association to report to its members the status of any legislation which 
relates itself to the operations of an institution of higher education. 
If there is a particular bill which will have a great impact on the 
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colleges, there is a need for assessment by the executive committee 
which may be followed up by an effort to interpret to the legislature, 
an understanding of the impact of this piece of legislation on the 
colleges and universities. It is important that the association repre- 
sentative be present as often as possible in the halls of the House and 
the Senate, so that the legislators know that there is one to whom 
they may turn for interpretation of bills pending on higher education 
to their respective committees. Fair and intelligent interpretation of 
legislation to assemblymen, its proper appraisal and accurate report- 
ing to association members, and support for progressive measures 
which are compatible with association policies, will, together, help 
evolve a general strengthening of higher education. 

An opportunity which is available in Pennsylvania to a much 
greater degree than in other states is a daily contact with trade asso- 
ciations, which represent many areas of business and industry. There 
is a formal organization of such trade associations in the capital city, 
and it enables all members of that group to know at all times the 
status of all phases of the legislative processes. This makes it possible 
for each member to interpret his own problems in light of the total 
picture. Contacts of this sort are obviously an invaluable aid in 
establishing effective association policies and actions. 

Still another area in which an association can contribute to its own 
betterment, and to the general welfare of education, is that of co- 
operation with other educational organizations. Bearing in mind 
that while the Association which I serve is composed of institutional 
members, it represents, for the most part, the chief executive officer 
of the colleges and universities. Thus, the Association can render a 
great service to its members by conveying to them the proceedings 
and actions of other organizations. It is impossible, of course, to 
report on all things at all times, yet there is always an opportunity 
to keep the members posted on particularly important issues outside 
the normal operation of higher administration. These relationships 
with other associations are not confined to mere reporting, however. 
Oftentimes, it is seen that the cooperation of the Association will 
facilitate the efforts of another. For instance, at the present, we are 
particularly concerned with the work of the Liberal Arts Teachers 
Association, which is dealing with teacher certification; with the Penn- 
sylvania admission officers, who are working on secondary school re- 
lations; with the Pennsylvania chapter of the College English Asso- 
ciation, which is studying the placement of liberal arts graduates. ‘This 
Association continues to explore other areas of cooperation, for its 
intent is to support organizations which seek to improve the educa- 
tional programs of the commonwealth, so long, of course, as such 
programs being advanced do not compromise its own fundamental 
principles. 

As I have indicated in the above paragraphs, much reporting is 
done relative to events transpiring outside the Association, but as I 
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also mentioned earlier, an association must be a personal thing as 
well, and must apprise of matters within. Thus, there is need for 
reports of a statistical and research nature which reveal the relative 
status of institutional practices and policies as carried on by the mem- 
bership. Since these reports are often very confidential in nature, the 
compiled results are usually distributed to the members only. In this 
area are found studies of salary, tuition, and other institutional poli- 
cies and practices of special interest to the presidents. Surveys of the 
former type are regularly scheduled, but the latter mentioned is 
usually in response to a specific request. The exchange of informa- 
tion of this type has, without question, helped to raise the standards 
of higher education in the commonwealth, for directly, or indirectly, 
the members are extending assistance to each other. 

There is another area of opportunity which is very important in an 
association’s operation, but the effect of which cannot be measured 
because of its nature. That is the consultative one. The representa- 
tive of a state association can accumulate a great body of knowledge 
through his contacts at the top state level, by being a firsthand witness 
to various developments in higher education whether they be general 
or institutional. The benefit of such relationships makes it possible 
for him to discuss solutions to problems which may arise in individual 
colleges and universities. By sharing this accumulated knowledge, and 
giving one institution the benefit of experiences of another in evolv- 
ing a solution to a problem, the members are mutually aiding each 
other, and strengthening all. 

There are, of course, other areas in which an association, or its 
representative, may be concerned. It should not be necessary to cata- 
logue the manifold opportunities which present themselves. Suffice it 
to say that if an association relates itself well to its institutional mem- 
bers, to the state government, to higher education generally, and to 
the promotion and explanation of the status of the colleges and uni- 
versities in society, it will find many outlets which will encourage the 
assumption of new obligations. A strong association will search out, 
and accept such responsibility. 

Having dealt at some length with the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of a single organization, I would now turn to a comment on 
interassociation cooperation. Any one association, working effectively, 
will contribute much to the effort of strengthening higher education, 
but many goals will never be attained unless these segmented groups 
display a willingness to combine their talents in a joint program. 

Such a statement presumes, perhaps, that there will be a willingness 
on the part of certain organizations to assume leadership in establish- 
ing a coordination of effort. It presumes, too, that some organizations 
must be just as willing to accept such leadership as may be proffered. 
This may be a difficult objective to achieve, but if the state and re- 
gional associations are willing to work for the strengthening of higher 
education, they cannot continue in the present shotgun efforts, which 
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scatter their effectiveness over too wide an area. The mechanical 
structure providing responsible leadership may rise from the creation 
of some legal compact, such as the Southern Regional Education 
Board, or a quasi-legal entity established through leadership provided 
by a state department of education; or a formal or informal organ- 
ization, which manifests the cooperative spirit of leaders of the various 
state educational associations. Whatever the final blueprint of co- 
operation may suggest, the important fact is that there should be 
created a means for coordinating the efforts of these various organ- 
izations, so that the strength of numbers may be expressed, and over- 
lapping and duplication eliminated. We have come up to that time 
when the “mutual protection” associations must be supplanted by 
“mutual aid” associations. 

It is only realistic to state that such strength as an effective asso- 
ciation might gain is to be accomplished through the reduction of 
splinter efforts. This is not to say that other groups representing 
smaller segments of higher education should lose their identity, but 
it does suggest that if their combined efforts can be harnessed to the 
common cause in a particular state or region, a larger, stronger, and 
more effective agency will help the others as well as itself. 

I would note finally, and with great conviction, that the manifold 
problems of an educational association and its institutional members 
make it essential that the message of higher education be carried to 
the public, i.e., what the colleges are offering, how they operate, what 
problems beset them, and how they are facing the increasing pressures 
of enrollment growth. If an association and its constituent members 
can sell understanding, and the idea they convey is sound (remember- 
ing all the time that we are still in a buyer’s market), the public will 
support it both ideologically and financially. 

Serving the wants of the members; helping the members to help 
each other; cooperating with governmental agencies and other asso- 
ciations; being responsive and responsible to the public; these are the 
ways in which state and regional educational associations can work 
to strengthen higher education. 
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State and Regional Associations o if 
Higher Education 


DAVID W. MULLINS 


Executive Vice President 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Recorder 


Mosr states have several organizations in the field of higher educa- 
tion, each concerning itself with the program of a particular type of 
higher institution or with some phase or segment of the state’s pro- 
gram of higher education. There is frequently much overlapping and 
duplication between these organizations. There is often far too little 
interorganizational cooperation or coordination among the associations 
operating in the same state in the field of higher education. 

Few states have a single over-all organization whose scope, breadth 
of purpose, and program are sufficiently comprehensive as to serve 
effectively all types of institutions and segments of higher education. 
The absence of a broadly conceived, adequately financed, and properly 
staffed organization in the field of higher education may very well 
be one of the underlying causes of the demands for the creation of 
commissions to make, from time to time, studies or surveys of higher 
education. 

Efforts should be made to increase and to improve cooperation be- 
tween existing organizations in the field of higher education, both on 
the state and regional levels. The Association for Higher Education 
through its officers and membership might well explore the possibili- 
ties of strengthening higher education by working in close cooperation 
with existing state and regional organizations of higher education and 
by encouraging the development of new organizations where the need 
exists. 

Periodic state conferences on higher education patterned to some 
degree after the National Conference on Higher Education would 
serve a highly useful purpose. The Association for Higher Education 
is in a position to give much assistance in the planning and holding 
of such conferences. 

All organizations in the field of education, at the elementary and 
secondary level, as well as in higher education, should assist in the 
proper articulation and integration of the program of education at 
all levels. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 35 was A. Smith Pond, Acting Dean, 
Humanities and Social Sciences, Brigham Young University; resource 
persons were Chester C. Frisbie, Director of Public School Education, 
Lewis and Clark College, and President, Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, Oregon Education Association, and Nels Minné, President, 
Winona State Teachers College. 
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GROUP 36. 


Interpretation of 
Higher Education to the Community: 
a shared responsibility 


DAVID M. CHURCH 


Executive Director 
The American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
New York, New York 


In considering “Interpretation of Higher Education to the Com- 
munity: A Shared Responsibility,” we are not talking about the “in- 
side family”—alumni, parents, faculty, and known supporters. What 
we are talking about is the general public, on all levels, in the geo- 
graphic area which any specific institution of higher education serves. 


What makes interpretation of higher education to the community 
of unusual importance at this time? 

Almost daily the headlines call attention to—“The Crisis in Edu- 
cation.” There is no need for me to dwell upon that crisis. It has 
been widely and emphatically exposed as a financial problem—costs 
go far beyond income. It has been stated as a problem of demand 
exceeding facilities, in dramatic terms of a great flood of young stu- 
dents moving towards campuses everywhere to demand, as their right, 
adequate higher education. As a corollary to the financial problem 
the growing shortage of adequately paid teachers has been given wide 
attention. 

“We have a tendency to view each of these . . . as a separate prob- 
lem within education,” says Loren L. Hickerson, Past President of the 
American Alumni Council. “Fundamentally, all of them are clear 
reflections of the same problem .. .” 

“These problems,” continues Mr. Hickerson, “should be brought 
together into the single crisis they represent . . . a crisis born of subtle 
shifts in the American standards of values .... This done, here is 
your crisis: in the new conditions of our modern life, how do we per- 
petuate the American belief in trained intelligence?” 

Therein lies the need for interpretation to the community—the 
necessity for maintaining and increasing the community belief in the 
value of trained intelligence, and faith in higher education as the 
source of such trained intelligence. 

If higher education is properly interpreted to the community, a 
favorable public opinion will be created which will lead to an orderly 
process in meeting the so-called crisis in education. Given community 
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understanding, present pressures will lead to a soundly based com- 
munity concept of higher education, and the means by which it 
should be supported and made available. Otherwise, demand, without 
understanding, may force changes in our system of higher education 
and subject it to political influences. 


What is being done to meet the problem of interpreting higher edu- 
cation? 

A great deal! Over 400 organizations, national or regional in 
character and related to some phase of higher education, are listed 
in the Education Directory, Part 4, Education Associations, of the 
United States Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Most of these organizations are doing something to tell 
of the “crisis in education.” 

In addition, business and industry have interested themselves in 
the situation, as they find their needs for trained leadership falling 
short of fulfillment. The National Industrial Conference Board, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, trade and scientific associa- 
tions, all concern themselves with the problem. 

We have White House, state, and regional conferences on the 
matter. The President proposes to establish a new commission to 
study the problem. Such voluntary organizations as the highly effec- 
tive and well-financed Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 
considers one of its major functions to be the interpretation of higher 
education and its needs to the business community. 

Finally, we have over 1,500 colleges and universities, most of which, 
at least, tell their own problem to their own constituency. 

The story of this crisis is being told widely—but I question whether 
it is a balanced story which is being told. 

The case for higher education is continually presented in terms of 
dollar needs—dollars for buildings, dollars for endowment, dollars 
for current expenses, and, finally, dollars for improvement of faculty 
salaries. We have estimates of needs as high as $13,000,000,000 in the 
next ten years. 

Too little is told of the other side of the coin. Too little is told 
of what the needs are in terms of adequate provision for building our 
resources in trained intelligence. 

The well informed, and particularly those who make use of trained 
intelligence, recognize the needs. I doubt whether the public, the 
community that is, fully understands. I fear the general public has 
come to suspect that our institutions of higher education are poorly 
administered—how else, they may well ask, when there is such a de- 
mand for the product, can higher educational institutions fail to make 
expenses? 

The public has heard a great deal, perhaps too much, about low 
faculty salaries. The comparison of faculty salaries with those of 
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workers in industry may have been so repetitive that it may have done 
something to lessen, in the public mind, the esteem for teaching. 

The time has come to stop trying to put a price tag on good teach- 
ing. Instead, let us emphasize the importance of good teaching to 
everyday well-being and the good life. 

Besides, the overemphasis on money needs and low faculty salaries, 
there is apt to be too little clear interpretation of scientific progress 
which comes from institutions of higher education. 

People hear of cybernetics, automation, nuclear fission, and wonder 
what such developments are going to do to their lives. 

I. I. Rabi, Nobel prize-winner, has said that “as the importance of 
science in this country increases, its dignity seems to be diminishing.” 
That may be, in part, because higher education has failed to tell its 
community that the same laboratory which is producing the knowl 
edge for atomic warfare is also producing the knowledge which may 
bring a cure for cancer. 

There is also a story to be told concerning education and the part 
it plays in the creation of wealth. 

“The new undiscovered wealth of Amcrica will not be dug out of 
the ground, but will be created by ideas of educated and upright men 
and women,” says Arnaud C,. Marts, former President of Bucknell and 
Past President of the Association which I represent. 

Too few in the general public realize how many of their modern 
comforts and even their jobs are the result of progress in education 
—the acquisition and application of new knowledge. 

Despite all that is being done in some specified areas to interpret 
higher education, there is obvious need for broader effort directed 
specifically to the community. A prerequisite to sound interpretation 
is the measurement of existing opinion. 

There have been a great many surveys of existing public opinion 
concerning higher education. I have, however, been unable to find 
any satisfactory survey of the attitude of John Q. Public—the man in 
the street—with regard to higher education. But, if this crisis in edu- 
cation ever reaches the ballot box, the votes of the man in the street 
are those most likely to prevail. So, I would hope some national or- 
ganization would attempt to determine what the general public thinks 
of the present and future of higher education, how the public wants 
the educational problems met, and what the public wants of educa- 
tion today and tomorrow. I would also hope that groups of colleges 
and universities would band together to measure public opinion in 
their own immediate communities. 

Perhaps I am asking too much. It is not too much, I hope, to sug- 
gest to you in the colleges and universities across the country that 
you speak up for some sort of an inquiry to find out how your institu- 
tion stands at the present time in its own community—what you are 
giving the community and what the community wants from you. After 
you have measured public opinion and determined what the com- 
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munity needs and wants, the next step is to organize to meet those 
needs and wants. 

Modern life, from business to politics, moves forward in orderly 
fashion when it is organized. Present deficiencies of higher education 
can be alleviated, in some degree, I am sure, by organized effort. I am 
not suggesting new organizations, merely better use of the organiza- 
tions you have. For instance, the state federations of liberal colleges, 
organized to raise funds from corporations, are telling the story to 
business in terms of dollars. I am sure that with a little further effort 
and but little more expenditure these federations could interpret in 
local terms to local communities the values of the institutions for 
higher education in their own communities. 

The plan for interpretation usually begins with an organization 
chart, which brings up the question of responsibility. There is no 
question, I am sure, but what the primary responsibility for interpre- 
tation rests with the trustees. It then passes on down to the president, 
who in turn ordinarily has the help of a development officer, a public 
relations director or an assistant, who does the “Quarterbacking.” 
Every other member of the administration and the faculty is a player 
on the team. Interpretation is everybody’s business. The president 
and the public relations officer will bear the burden of the work, to 
be sure, but if they plan well, they will devise means to utilize for 
interpretation the capabilities of every member of the administration 
and faculty. 

You may well ask what methods and materials should be included 
in a plan of interpretation. It would be of little value for me to 
attempt to set forth plans and suggestions which would be useful or 
even practical. Interpretation and the methods and materials used to 
achieve it should be tailored to specific situations. In my opinion, 
however, it is well to set down as a major principle the fact that action 
is more effective than words. Presuming you have inquired and found 
out what the community wants, ACT to meet those needs. 

In some cases there may be opportunity for interpretation by carry- 
ing the campus to the community, and you may be surprised at the 
possibilities which open up. You may find a mayor confronted with 
a problem which can be moved toward solution by a community 
survey—a survey which students might conduct as a study project. Or 
you may find a public utilities executive concerned that his staff is 
technically well trained but lacking in an appreciation of the humani- 
ties. It was just this situation which prompted one Eastern univer- 
sity to set up courses in the humanities for business executives. 

Explore such questions as these : (1) Can your library broaden 
the resources of the community library? (2) Is your faculty able to 
contribute to any local venture in adult education? (3) Are your 
facilities for music of the sort to enrich community life? (4) Have 
you participated in local governmental and civic events? (5) Is your 
faculty active in the community—or is it always the president or the 
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dean who makes the public appearances? (6) Is there any validity to 
the charge that your institution is aloof? Maybe you can bring the 
community to the campus. 

Are the physical facilities of your institution offered to the com- 
munity when not in use by the student body? 

Retreats for spiritual purposes have become common. Is there any 
reason to believe that intellectual weekend retreats on college cam- 
puses would not be welcomed? Perhaps the local industrialist would 
enjoy sitting down in the student lounge with the local labor leader 
—who knows! 


How frequently is the college chapel in use? Could it be an attrac- 
tion to the community? 

Do you exhibit your treasures—the digital computer in action, for 
instance? 


The Council for Financial Aid has had real success in interpreting 
educational needs to business by regional conferences of business ex- 
ecutives. Is there any reason regional conferences of citizens from 
every walk of life could not be arranged by groups of colleges and 
universities in a given geographic area? 

So much for action—what about interpretation through words? By 
all means—tell the story! Tell it in LOCALIZED terms! Try to 
create local pride in your institution. In keeping with the ethics of 
science, let your local public know what your own faculty is doing to 
advance knowledge. If there are learned papers delivered at confer- 
ences and conventions, break them down into easily understandable 
stories for local consumption. 

Create a feeling that your institution is a source of authoritative 
information. Some colleges send directories of their faculty, listing 
those subjects upon which faculty members are authorities and about 
which they are willing to be questioned, to local newspapers, libraries, 
and societies. 

American Education Week offers a well-planned, economical, and 
easily operated program for community interpretation. It should be 
made greater use of. Last year I am told only 400 institutions observed 
this week. 

Of course, all of this effort needs adequate but not necessarily ex- 
tensive financing. 

There is frequent criticism by faculty members that administrative 
costs are already too high. 

Interpretation need not add much to administrative costs if there 
is careful planning. I have heard of one public relations officer who 
canvassed faculty members as to what they were willing to do as 
volunteers. Over one-half of the faculty were willing to take assign- 
ments in accord with their capabilities. They have these assignments 
now: Members of the faculty attend all the service clubs, speak before 
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civic and church clubs, participate in radio and television panels, 
give advice on market studies, and even help draft local ordinances. 
Such volunteer services add nothing to administrative costs, take but 
comparatively little faculty time, and add tremendously to the prestige 
of the faculty and the institution they represent. 

Given thoughtful interpretation higher education can be sure of 
its future, for when the American people have been made to under- 
stand and to care deeply enough for education, they will provide for 
it adequately, and this nation will abound in what John Stuart Mill 
described as “capable and cultivated human beings.” 


Interpretation of 
Higher Education to the Community 


HAROLD W. HERMAN 
Editor 

College and University Business 
Chicago, Illinois 


Recorder 


Hicuer education has been interpreted to the public on the basis 
of its financial needs, but without adequate consideration given to 
telling the public the purposes and functions of higher education. In 
general, the public has not been informed as to the place and func- 
tion of higher education in our society and, in turn, higher education 
is not aware of the public’s opinion of it. 

This suggests the importance of interpreting higher education more 
effectively, and in terms other than bricks and mortar or dollars and 
cents. The governing board, the administration, the staff, the faculty, 
and the students must assume a large share of the responsibility for 
the proper implementation of an effective program of interpreting 
higher education to the public. 

Efforts must be made at the local level to relate the institution to 
the public. Programs and events which encourage bringing the com- 
munity to the campus may aid in bringing understanding and appre- 
ciation. Adult education, cultural and musical events, and participa- 
tion in civic affairs on the part of faculty and staff may do much to 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 36 was Albert C. Van Dusen, Vice 
President and Director of Public Relations, Northwestern University; 
resource persons were Benjamin Fine, Education Editor, The New 
York Times, New York, New York, and Fred M. Hechinger, Educa- 
tion Editor, New York Herald Tribune, New York, New York. 
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reduce the feeling of strangeness and misunderstanding which may 
develop when the public and higher education do not understand 
each other. 

If the public is to understand higher education, it is important 
that higher education itself should have a clear concept as to its mis- 
sion and its function. The diversity of higher education in terms of 
public and private support, denominational difference, and cur- 
riculum .content must not serve as obstacles, preventing a realization 
as to the basic functions of higher education. If higher education is 
unable to clarify its purpose and its function, it is unlikely that the 
public will make much progress in appreciation of higher education. 

The problems of higher education relative to the interpretation of 
its meaning and its function to all the people are such that they need 
the understanding and support of the public. To this end, it seems 
advisable that some action be taken at a local and state level which 
will aid in an appreciation by the public of the peculiar problems of 
higher education. 

A device such as the White House Conference on Education might 
be instrumental in dramatizing the meaning and function of higher 
education. Such a device might well serve as a stimulus to a greater 
appreciation of some of the difficult and perplexing problems facing 
higher education at the local and state levels. 
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CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference, March 7, 1956: 


RESOLUTION 1. Teacher SHortace. In view of the growing shortage of quali- 
fied personnel to staff our colleges and universities, the Eleventh National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education urgently recommends: 

a. That immediate attention be given to identifying the motivations which in- 
fluence youth towards or away from college teaching and that institutions use this 
knowledge in the interests of more effective recruitment 

b. That the graduate schools re-examine the appropriateness of their programs 
with the intention of improving the preparation of teachers 

c. That individual institutions evaluate their personnel policies wth a view to a 
more effective, expanded use of available human resources 

d. That society increase its support of colleges and universities in order to provide 
adequate salaries in higher education 


RESOLUTION 2. Erricient UTILIZATION OF PRESENT Resources. Acutely aware 
that every possible physical resource must be explored and utilized if higher educa- 
tion is to meet its rapidly expanding responsibilities, and equally conscious of the 
justifiable concern of the various segments of society supporting higher education 
that present resources and facilities be used to the maximum degree compatible 
with effective educational results, the Eleventh National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation urges every college and university to study and improve its current use of 
classroom, laboratory, and other facilities and to strive for the highest degree 
of economical operation attainable through sound administrative and financial 
procedures. 

RESOLUTION 3. INTELLECTUAL FreEDoM. The Eleventh National Conference on 
Higher Education notes with satisfaction the improvement in the climate of opinion 
regarding intellectual freedom in America. Nevertheless, it views with concern the 
continuing threats to such freedom and urges that they be vigorously opposed so 
that the freedom of teaching, inquiry, and learning essential to the colleges and 
universities and to the national welfare may be preserved and strengthened. 

RESOLUTION 4. Controt oF PusLicrry SupPoRTED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER Epvu- 
caTION. The Eleventh National Conference on Higher Education notes with grow- 
ing concern the trend toward transferring the basic controls of higher institutions, 
especially publicly supported colleges and universities, from governing boards to 
central agencies of state governments. This Conference urges cooperation by the 
Association for Higher Education and other interested agencies in the field of higher 
education in examining this trend and its implications in the interest of safeguard- 
ing the essential freedom of institutions of higher education. 

RESOLUTION 5. STATE AND REGIONAL PLANNING. Recognizing that planning for 
the future of higher education cannot be adequately accomplished merely by indi- 
vidual institutions projecting their own future development, the Eleventh National 
Conference on Higher Education emphasizes the need of cooperative consultation 
and planning at the local, state, and regional level, and recommends that such 
studies, involving all elements of higher education both public and private, be 
adequately financed. 

RESOLUTION 6. FounpATION Support OF HicHer Epucation. The Eleventh 
National Conference on Higher Education records its appreciation to the many 
philanthropic foundations which have given generous financial support to higher 
education over the years, and particularly to the Ford Foundation for its recent 
magnificent grant of $260,000,000 to the privately controlled colleges and universities 
for the improvement of faculty salaries, and for its grant of $90,000,000 to American 
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medical schools. This conference expresses its hopes that the foundations, while 
continuing to support specific projects of benefit to higher education, will also 
recognize with appropriate support the growing need of grants for general purposes. 

RESOLUTION 7. Corporate Support OF HIGHER EpucaTion. The Eleventh 
National Conference on Higher Education records its appreciation for the signifi- 
cant financial contributions which corporations are making to institutions of higher 
education, and it expresses its hope that corporations will provide continuing sup- 
port to colleges and universities commensurate with the needs of these institutions 
and with their contributions to the advancement of American business and industry 
and to the general welfare. 


RESOLUTION 8. Tax Crevit ror CoLtece Expenses. Because the increasing 
costs of attending both publicly and privately controlled institutions are limiting 
college opportunities for many of our yong people well qualified for college, and 
since tax relief to families for expenses incurred in providing higher education for 
their children will somewhat reduce financial barriers to college opportunities, the 
Eleventh National Conference on Higher Education reaffirms its support of legisla- 
tion providing a tax credit on payments of tuition and educational fees made to 
tax-exempt colleges and universities. 


RESOLUTION 9. EXTENSION OF EDUCATIONAL OpporTuNITy. The Eleventh Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education expresses its grave concern over the large 
numbers of young people well qualified for higher education who fail to enter col- 
lege or, once enrolled, do not remain to graduate. It therefore urges that all means 
appropriate to overcome this serious waste of our resources of youth—whether due 
to lack of motivation, inadequate counseling, or limited finances—be undertaken by 
the agencies concerned with the education of youth and the national welfare. The 
Conference urges that special attention be given to the expansion of financial aid 
programs by business and industry, by foundations and individual benefactors, and 
by the state and federal governments. 


RESOLUTION 10. CoLLece AND UNIVERSITY Housinc. Since there is a continuing 
critical need for the construction of college and university. housing, dining, health, 
and student union facilities, the Eleventh National Conference on Higher Education 
records its approval of the present College Housing Loan Program under Public 
Law 475 and urgently recommends that this program be continued at an interest 
rate formula no higher than at present, that supplemental funds for administration 
of the program be appropriated, and that responsible officials take means to expe- 
dite the method of processing these loans. 


RESOLUTION 11. EpucaTIONAL BENEFITS FOR SERVICEMEN. The Eleventh Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education recognizes that the world situation will 
require military service of a large number of our male youth for some years to 
come, with consequent dislocation of their normal plans for education. This Con- 
ference recommends that the Congress enact legislation providing educational bene- 
fits comparable to those provided under Public Law 550 to individuals who have 
honorably completed their period of active military service. 


RESOLUTION 12. SrupenT ExcHance. The Eleventh National Conference on 
Higher Education, mindful of the importance of student exchange in promoting 
world peace, recommends that colleges and universities increase the enrollment of 
foreign students despite the pressure of expanding enrollments. 


RESOLUTION 13. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN CouNTRIES. The Eleventh 
National Conference on Higher Education reaffirms its support of university par- 
ticipation in the government’s cooperative programs, designed in the interest of 
national policy, to assist foreign countries in their economic, educational, and tech- 
nical growth. 

RESOLUTION 14. Unrtep States OFFice oF EpucaTion. The mounting problems 
of higher education in America make mandatory in the national interest a stronger 
Office of Education, equipped, staffed, and financed to provide effective service to 
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the colleges and universities and to the public. To this end it is urged that ade- 
quate funds be appropriated by the Congress of the United States. 


RESOLUTION 15. ComMMitTreE ON EpucATION BEYOND THE HIGH ScHooL. The 
Eleventh National Conference on Higher Education commends the President of the 
United States for his establishment of a Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School. The Conference urges this committee to recommend the calling of a White 
House Conference on education beyond the high school, to be preceded by appro- 
priate state and regional conferences. 


RESOLUTION 16. HicHer EDUCATION AND INTEGRATION. The Eleventh National 
Conference on Higher Education commends the substantial progress which has been 
made at many colleges and universities in providing educational opportunities for 
qualified persons without regard to race, creed, or place of national origin. The 
Conference recognizes that integration must be achieved over a period of time by 
states, communities, and institutions in the light of existing and evolving social 
relationships. With this in mind colleges and universities are urged to approach 
the problems involved and through wisdom and understanding to work toward 
integration in the interests of social justice and national unity. 


RESOLUTION 17. Appreciation. The Eleventh National Conference on Higher 
Education has brought together a broad representation of higher education to ex- 
amine cooperatively the issues and problems of higher education today. The success 
of this conference is due largely to the wise leadership, careful planning, and tire- 
less efforts of the officers, the Executive Committee, the Planning Committee, the 
conference director and the staff of the Association for Higher Education. This 
conference expresses its special appreciation to President B. Lamar Johnson; to 
James W. Reynolds, Chairman of the Planning Committee; to the Executive Secre- 
tary, G. Kerry Smith; to the committees and the staff of the Association for Higher 
Education who assisted them; to the speakers and other leaders who participated 
in the program; and to the management of the Congress Hotel for the courtesies 
extended by all of its staff. 





On behalf of the Association for Higher Education, the Executive Committee, 
following the conference, approved all of the foregoing resolutions with the excep- 
tion of 4, 8, and 15. 

To the end of the first sentence of Resolution 4 the Committee added “when 
those central agencies do not have adequate professional educational direction.” 
The Committee recommended further study of Resolution 8 and of the conferences 
mentioned in the second sentence of Resolution 15. 
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